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TEAE and half has passed away — and how swiftly ! — 
since the publication of this Commentary, and already 
a second edition has become necessary. I bless the Lord 

5 lor the acceptance which this work has met with in the 

chnrches of Switzerland and of Trance, and I hail it as a 
symptom of that revived interest in exegetical studies, which 
has always appeared to me one of their most urgent needs. I 

-^ tender my special thanks to the authors of those favourable 

reviews which have given 'effectual aid towards the attainment 
of this result. 

Almost every page of this second edition bears the traces 
of corrections in the form of my former work ; but the sub- 
stance of its exegesis and criticism remains the sama Of 
only one passage, or rather of only one term {second-first^ vi. 1), 
has the interpretation been modified. Besides that, I have 
made a number of additions occasioned by the publication of 
two works, one of which I have very frequently quoted, and 
the other as often controverted. I refer to M. Gess' book, 
SuT la PersoTme et T(Euvre de Ch/rist (first part), and to La Vie 
de Jims by M. Keim (the last two volumes). 

In a recent article of the FrotestarUische Kirchenzeittmff, M. 
Holtzmann has challenged my critical standpoint as being 
determined by a dogmatic prepossession. But has he forgotten 
the advantage which Strauss took in his first Vie de Jisus of 
the hypothesis of Gieseler, which I have defended ? The 
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reader having the whole before him will judge. He will see 
for himself whether the attempt to explain in a natural and 
rational way the origin of the three synoptical texts by means 
of common written sources is successful There is one fact 
especially which still waits for explanation, namely, the 
AramaisTns of Luke. These Aramaisms are met with not only 
in passages which belong exclusively to this Hellenistic writer, 
but also in those which are common to him and the other 
writers, who were of Jewish origin, and in whose parallel 
passages nothing of a similar kind is to be found I This fact 
remains as a rock, against which all the various hypotheses I 
have controverted are completely shattered, and especially 
that of Holtzmann. May not the somewhat ungenerous 
imputation of the Professor of Heidelberg, whose earnest 
labours no one admires more than myself, have beeji inspired 
by a slight feeling of wounded self-esteem? 

And now, may this Commentary renew its course with 
the blessing of the Lord, to whose service it is consecrated ; 
and may its second voyage be as prosperous and short as the 
first! F. a 

KxucHATEL, August 1870. 



EXTEACTS FROM THE PREFACE TO THE 

FIRST EDITION. 

A Commentary on the Gospel of John remains an unfinished 
work so long as it is left unaccompanied by a similar work on 
at least one of the synoptical Gospels. Of these three writings, 
the Gospel of Luke appeared to me best fitted to serve as a 
complement to the exegetical work which I had previously 
published, because, as M. Sabatier has well shown in his short 
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but substantial Sssai sur Us Sources de la Vie de Jims^ Luke's 
writing constitutes, in several important respects, a transition 
between the view taken by John and that which forms the 
basis of the synoptical literature.^ 

The exegetical method pursued is very nearly the same as 
in my preceding Commentary. I have not written merely for 
professed theologians ; nor have I aimed directly at edification. 
This work is addressed, in general, to those readers of culture, 
so numerous at the present day, who take a heart-felt interest 
in the religious and critical questions which are now under 
discussion. To meet their requirements, a translation has been 
given of those Greek expressions which it was necessary to 
quote, and technical language has as far as possible been 
avoided. The most advanced ideas of modem unbelief circu- 
late at the present time in all our great centres of population. 
In the streets of our cities, workmen are heard talking about 
the conflict between St Paul and the other apostles of Jesus 
Christ "We must therefore endeavour to place the results of 
a real and impartial Biblical science within reach of aU. I 
repeat respecting this Commentary what I have already said 
of its predecessor ; it has been written, not so much with a 
view to its being consulted, as read. 

From the various readings, I have had to select those which 
had a certain value, or presented something of interest A 
commentary cannot pretend to supply the place of a complete 
critical edition such as all scientific study requirea Since I 
cannot in any way regard the eighth edition of Tischendorf s 
text just published as a standard text, though I gratefully 
acknowledge its aid as absolutely indispensable, I have 

^ The pnblisheTB intend, if these yolnmes on Lnke meet with a favonrable 
reception, to bring oat M. Godet's celebrated Crommentary on John in an 
English dress. Indeed, they would have foUowed the author's order of publica- 
tion, bnt that they waited to take advantage of a second edition, which is 
preparing for the press. — Taanb. 
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adopted the received text as a basis in indicating the variouB 
readings ; but I would express my earnest desire for an edition 
of the Byzantine text that could be regarded as a standard 
authority. 

Frequently I have contented myself with citing the original 
text of the ancient manuscripts, without mentioning the changes 
made in it by later hands; but whenever these changes 
offered anything that could be of any interest, I have indicated 
them. 

If I am asked with what scientific or religious assumptions 
I have approached this study of the third Gospel, I reply. 
With these two only : that the authors of our Gospels wer^ 
men of goad sense and good faith. 
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COMMENTARY ON ST. LUKE. 



INTEODUCTION. 

THE Introduction of a Biblical Commentary is not designed 
to solve the various questions relating to the origin oi 
the book under consideration. This solution must be the 
result of the study of the book itself, and not be assumed 
beforehand. The proper work of introduction is to prepare 
the way for the study of the sacred book ; it should propose 
questions, not solve them. 

But there is one side of the labour of criticism which may, 
and indeed ought to be treated before exegesis — the historical. 
And by this we understand: 1. The study of such facts of 
ecclesiastical history as may throw light upon the time of 
publication and the sources of the work which is to engage our 
attention ; 2. The review of the various opinions which have 
been entertained respecting the origin of this book, particularly 
in modem times. The first of these studies supplies exegetical 
and critical labour with its starting-point ; the second deter^ 
mines its aim. The possession of these two kinds of informa- 
tion is the condition of the maintenance and advancement of 
science. 

This introduction, then, will aim at making the reader 
acquainted with — 

L The earliest traces of the existence of our Gospel, going back 
as far as possible in the history of the primitive Church. 

IL The statements made by ancient writers as to ^Ae person 
of the author, and the opinions current at the present day on 
this point 

IIL The information furnished by tradition respecting the 
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2 INTKODUCnON. 

circumstances in which this u riting was composed (its readers, 
date, locality, design), as well as the dififerent views which 
criticism has taken of these various questions. 

IV. The ideas which scholars have formed of iM sources 
whence the author derived the subject-matter of his narrations. 

Y. Lastly, the documents by means of which the text of this 
writing has been preserved to us. 

An introduction of this kind is not complete without a 
conclusion in which the questions thus raised find their solu- 
tion. This conclusion should seek to combine the facts estab- 
lished by tradition with the results obtained from exegesis. 



SEC. L — TRACES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE THIRD GOSPEL IK 

THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

We take as our starting-point the middle of the second 
century, and our aim is not to come down the stream, but to 
ascend it. It is admitted, indeed, that at this epoch our 
Gospel was universally known and received, not only in the 
great Church (an expression of Celsus, about 150), but also by 
the sects which were detached from it This admission rests 
on some indisputable quotations from this book in Theophilus 
of Antioch (about 170) and Irenseus (about 180), and in the 
Letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne (in 177) ; on the 
fact, amply verified by the testimony of Clement of Alex- 
andria, that the Gnostic Heracleon had published a commen- 
tary on the Gospel of Luke as well as on the Gospel of John 
(between 175-195);^ on the very frequent use which Valen- 
tinus, or at least writers of his school, made of this Gospel ; 
lastly, on numerous quotations from Luke, acknowledged by 
all scholars at the present day, contained in the Clementine 
Homilies (about 160). It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Origen ranks Luke's work among the number of those four 

^ See, for the fSftct, Gfabe, SpkiUgixim, sec ii t. L p. 88 ; and for the date, 
Lipaius, Die ZeU de$ Marcion und de$ SeracUon, is Hilgenfeld's ZeUschri/i, 
U67. 
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Gospels admitted hy all the churches under heaven, and that 
Eusebitis places it among the homologoumeTia of the new 
covenant. The only matter of importance here is to investi- 
gate that obscure epoch, the first half of the second century, 
for any indications which may serve to prove the presence and 
influence of our Gospel. We meet with them in four depart- 
ments of inquiry, — in the field of heresy, in the writings of the 
Fathers, ^n the pseudepigraphical literature, and lastly, in the 
biblical writings. 

1. Heresy — Marcion, Cerdo, Basilides. 

Marcion, a son of a bishop of Pontus, who was excommuni- 
cated by his own father, taught at Kome from 140-170.' 
He proposed to purify the Gospel from the Jewish elements 
which the twelve, by reason of their education and Israelitish 
prejudices, had necessarily introduced into it. In order more 
efiEectually to remove this aUoy, he taught that the God who 
created the world and legislated for the Jews was diflerent 
from the supreme God who revealed Himself in Jesus Christ, 
and was only an inferior and finite being ; that for this reason 
the Jewish law rested exclusively on justice, while the gospel 
was founded on charity. According to him, St. Paul alone 
had understood Jesus. Further, in the canon which Marcion 
fonned, he only admitted the Gospel of Luke (on account of 
its afi^ity with the teaching of Paul), and ten epistles of this 
apostle. But even in these writings he felt himself obliged 
to suppress certain passages ; for they constantly assume the 
divine character of the Old Testament, and attribute the 
creation of the visible universe to the God of Jesus Christ. 
Marcion, in conformity with his ideas about matter, denied 
the reality of the body of Jesus ; and on this point, therefore, 
be foimd himself in conflict with numerous texts of Paul and 
Luke. The greater part of the modifications of Luke's text 
which were exhibited, according to the statements of Tertullian 
and Epiphanius, in the Gospel used by Marcion and his ad- 
herents, are to be accounted for in this way. 

Notwithstanding this, the relation between the Gospel of 
Luke and that oi this heretic has in modem times been repre- 

> lipaius, Die ZeU desMarcionunddeaHerackon. in Bi\s^rdM'»£eiUchr. 1867. 
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sented in a totally different liglit. And the reason for tliis is 
not hard to find. The rektion which we have just pointed 
out between these two writings, if clearly made out, is suffi- 
cient to prove that, at the time of Marcion's activity, Luke's 
Gospel existed in the collections of apostolic writings used in 
the churches, and to compel criticism to assign to this writing 
both ancient authority and a very early origin. Now this is 
just what the rationalistic school was not disposed to admit^ 
Consequently, Semler and Eichhom in the past century, and, 
with stiU greater emphasis, Ritschl, Baur, and Schwegler in 
our time, have maintained that the priority belonged to the 
Gospel of Marcion, that this work was the true primitive Luke, 
and that our canonical Luke was the result of a retouchiug of 
this more ancient work, accomplished in the second century 
in the sense of a modified Paulinism. We must do justice, 
however, to this critical school No one has laboured more 
energetically to rectify this erroneous opinion, tentatively 
brought forward by several of its adherents. Hilgenfeld, and 
above all Volkmar, have successfully combated it, and Eifcschl 
has expressly withdrawn it {Thed. Jahrl, X. p. 528 et seq.) ; 
Bleek {EM. in, d. N, jT. p. 122 et seq.) has given an able 
summary of the whole discussion. We shall only bring 
forward the following points, which seem to us the most 
essential : — 

1. The greater part of the differences which must have dis- 
tinguished the Gospel of Marcion from our Luke are to be 
explained either as the result of his Gnostic system, or as 
mere critical corrections. Thus, Marcion suppressed the first 
two chapters on the hirth of Jesus, — a retrenchment which 
suited his Docetism ; also in the passage Luke xiii. 28, " When 
you shall see Abraham, Isa^ic, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
in the kingdom of God," he read, " When you shall see the 
jtist enter into the kingdom of heaven," which alone answered 
to his theory of the old covenant; in the same way also, 
for the words of Jesus in Luke xvi 1 7, " It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail*" 

^ Hilgenfeld himself points out the purely dogmatic origin of this rationalistic 
opinion : '* Tills opinion," he says, ** has misapprehended the true tendency of the 
Gospel of Marcion, through a desire to assign to the canonical text (to our Luke) 
</m moat recent dtUe possible ** {JDit EvangeUen^ p. 87). 
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Marcion read, ** than that one tittle of the letter of my words 
should fail." In both these instances, one must be blind not 
to see that it was Marcion who modified the text of Luke to 
suit his system, and not the reverse. Again, we read that the 
Grospel of Marcion began in this way : *' In the fiftemth year of 
the reign of the Emp&ror Tiberivs, Jesm descended to Capernaum " 
(naturally, from heaven, without having passed through the 
human stages of birth and youth) ; then came the narrative of 
the first sojourn at Capernaum, just as it is related Luke iv. 31 
et seq. ; and after that, only in the inverse order to that which 
obtains in our Gospel, the narrative of the visit to Kazareth, 
Luke iv. 16 et seq. Is it not clear that such a beginning 
could not belong to the primitive writing, and that the trans- 
position of the two narratives which follow was designed to do 
away with the difficulty presented by the words of the inhabit- 
ants of Ifazareth (Luke iv. 23), as Luke places them, before 
the sojourn at Capernaum ? The narrative of Marcion was 
then the result of a dogmatic and critical revision of Luke 
iii 1, iv. 31, iv. 16 and 23. 

2. It is a well-known fact that Marcion had falsified the 
epistles of Paul by an exactly similar process. 

3. Marcion's sect alone availed themselves of the Gospel 
used by this heretic. This fact proves that this work was not 
an evangelical writing already known, which the author of our 
Luke modified, and which Marcion alone had preserved intact. 

From all this, a scientific criticism can only conclude that 
our Gospel of Luke was in existence before that of Marcion, 
and that this heretic chose this among all the Gospels which 
enter into the ecclesiastical collection as the one which he 
could most readUy adapt to his system.^ About 140, then, 

' Zeller (in his AposUlgeschicTUe) expresses himself thus : " We may admit as 
proved and generally accepted, not only that Marcion made nse of an older 
Gospel, hut further, that he recomposed, modified, and often abridged it, and 
that this older Gospel was essentially none other than our Luke." This restric- 
tion ''essentially" refers to certain passages, in which it appears to writers of 
the Tubingen school that Marcion's reading is more original than that of our 
canonical text The latter, according to Baur and Hilgenfeld, must have been 
introduced with a view to counteract the use which the Gnostics made of the 
true text. Zeller, however (p. 12 etseq.), considerably reduces the number of 
thoee passages in which Marcion is supposed to have preserved the true reading, 
and those which he retains are far from bearing the marks of proof. Thus, 
Luke X. 22, Marcion appears to have read tvhU tyvtt, no one hath knoum, in* 
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our Gospel already possessed full authority, the result of 3 
conviction of its apostolic origin. 

Marcion did not create his system himself. Before him, 
Cerdo, according to Theodoret's account {Hmret, fcibvlai, i 24), 
proved iy the Oospds that the jvst God of the old covenant and 
the good God of the nev7 are different beings ; and he founded 
this contrariety on the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt V. 38-48 ; Luke vi 27-38). The Gospel of Luke 
must have sustained the principal part in this demonstration, 
if at least we credit the testimony of an ancient writer (Pseudo- 
Tertullian, in the conclusion of the De prcescriptione hcereti- 
corum, c. 51): "Solum evangelium Lmce, nee tamen totum, 
recijnt [Ccrdo]" Some years, then, before Marcion, Cerdo 
sought to prove the opposition of the law to the gospel by 
the written Gospels, especially by that of Luke. 

Basilides, one of the most ancient known Gnostics, who is 
usually said to have flourished at Alexandria about 120, 
assumed for himself and his son Isidore the title of pupils of 
the Apostle Matthias. The statement of Hippolytus is as 
follows : " Basilides, with Isidore, his true son and disciple, 
said that Matthias had transmitted to them orally some secret 
instructions which he had received from the mouth of the 
Saviour in His private teaching." * This claim of Basilides 
implies the circulation of the book of the Acts, in which alono 
there is any mention of the apostolate of Matthias, and con- 
sequently of the Gospel of Luke, which was composed before 
the Acts. 

stead of 9vhus yn^fxu, no one hnovceth ; and "becanse this reading is found in 
Justin, in the Clementine HomilieAf and in some of the Fathers, it is infeired 
that our canonical text has been altered. But Justin himself also reads ytwf»u 
{Dial. c. Tryph, c. 100). There appears to be nothing more here than an 
ancient variation. In the same passage, Marcion appears to have placed the 
words which refer to the knowledge of the Father by the Son before those which 
refer to the knowledge of the Son by the Father, — a reading which is also found 
in the Clement. Horn. But here, again, this can only be a mere variation of 
reading which it is easy to explain. It is of such little dogmatic importance, 
that Irenseus, who opposes it critically, himself quotes the passage twice in this 
form (Tiachend. ad MaUh. xi 27). 

* 8. Hippolyti Refuiationis omrdum kceresium Ubrorum decern qtuB wperwnt 
(ed Doncker et Schneidewin), L. vii. § 20. 
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2. The Fathers — Justin^ Polycarp, Clement of Borne. 

If it is proved that about 140, and at Some, Cerdo and 
Marcion made use of the Gospel of Luke as a book generally 
i-eceived in the Church, it is quite impossible to suppose that 
this Gospel was not in the hands of Justin, who wrote in this 
very city some years later. Besides, the writings of Justin 
allow of no doubt as to this fact ; and it is admitted at the 
present day by all the writers of that school which makes 
exclusive claims to be critical — by Zeller, Volkmar, and Hil- 
genfeld.^ With this admission before us, we know what the 
assertions of M. Nicolas are worth, which he does not scruple 
to lay before French readers, who have so little acquaintance 
with questions of this nature, — such an assertion, for instance, 
as this: ''It is impossible to read the comparisons which 
critics of this school [the orthodox] are accustomed to make 
between certain passages of Polycarp, Clement of Home, 
Ignatius, and even Jitstin Martyr, and analogous passages 
from our Gospels, without being tempted to think that the 
cause must be very bad that can need, or that can be satisfied 
with, such arguments." * It appears that Messrs. Zeller, Hil- 
genfeld, and Volkmar are all implicated together in furbishing 
up these fallacious arguments in favour of orthodoxy I Here 
are some passages which prove unanswerably that Justin 
Martyr used our third Gospel: Dial, c. 100, he quotes almost 
verbatim Luke i. 26-30. Ibid. c. 78, and Apol. L 34, he 
mentions the census of Quirinus in the very terms of Luke. 
Dial. c. 41 and 70, and Apol. i 66, he refers to the institu- 
tution of the Holy Supper according to the text of Luke. 
DicU. c. 103, he says : *' In the memoirs which I say were com- 
posed by His apostles, and by those that accompanied them, [it 
is related] that the sweat rolled from Him in drops whilst He 

' " Jostin's acquaintance with the Gospel of Luke is demonstrated by a series 
of passages, of which some certainly, and others very probably, are citations from 
this book" (ZeUer, Apostelgeach. p. 26). On the subject of a passage from the 
DicUoguewUh Trypho, c 49, Volkmar says : ''Luke (ill. 16, 17) is quoted here, 
lint in common with Matthew, then, in preference to the latter, Uterally" 
i Ursprung unaerer Ev. p. 167). "Justin is acquainted with our three synop- 
tical Ck)spel8, and extracts them almost completely" {Ibid. p. 01). "Beside-s 
]llatthew and Mark . . . Justin also makes use of IJie Gospel of Luke" (Hilgen- 
fuld, Der Kanon, p. 25). 

• IU\ide$ crUiques twrUN.T.v^ 3. 
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prayed," etc. (Luke xxii. 44). Ihid,, Justin refers t» Jesus 
having been sent to Herod, — an incident only related by Luke. 
Ibid. c. 105, he quotes the last words ot Jesus, '' Father, into 
Thy hands I commit my spirit," as taken from The Memoirs oj 
the Apostles. This prayer is only recorded by Luke (xxiii. 46). 
We have only indicated the quotations expressly acknowledged 
as such by Zeller himself (Apostelgesch. pp. 26-37). 

It is impossible, then, to doubt that the Gospel of Luke 
formed part of those apostolic memoirs quoted eighteen times 
by Justin, and from which he has derived the greater part of 
the facts of the Gospel that are mentioned by him. 

The Acts of the Apostles having been written after the 
Gospel, and by the same author (these two facts are admitted 
by all true criticism), every passage of the Fathers which proves 
the existence of this book at a given moment demonstrates a 
fortiori the existence of the Gospel at the same time. We may 
therefore adduce the following passage from Polycarp, which we 
think can only be explained as a quotation from the Acts : — 

Acrs iL 24. Polyc. ad Phil c. 1. 

*Ov i 9t*f ku^mvUf Xv^af <rks £hltv€ts r§u *Ov nyufi* • Ot«r Xuwttt fag tSiiTftn r«« 

" Whom God hath raised up, having '' Whom God hath awakened, hay- 
loosed the [birth-] pains of death. " ing loosed the [birth-] pains of Hades. " 

The identical construction of the proposition in the two 
writings, the choice of the term Xwa?, and the strange ex- 
pression, the birth-pains of death (Acts) or of Hades (Polyc), 
scarcely permit us to doubt that the passage in Polycarp was 
taken from that in the Acts.^ 

In the Epistle of Clement of Rome there is an exhortation 
thinning with these words : " Eemember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, in which He taught equity and generosity ;" then 
comes a passage in which the texts of Matthew and Luke 
in the Sermon on the Mount appear to be combined, but 
where, in the opinion of Volkmar,' the text of Luke predomi- 

^ It is not impossible, certainly, that the expression £^7ut was taken by both 
these authors from Ps. xvilL 5, or from Ps. cxri. 8, where the LXX. translatt 
by this term the word ^;in> which signifies at once bonds and^tn« ofcliUdbirih; 
but there still remains in the two propositions as a whole an nnaccountable 
similarity. 

' ** The teict of Matthew differs most, whilst Luke's text furnishes the subetanct 
1 1 4ihe developed thought " ( Urapr, p. 188). 
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nates (vi 31, 36-38). In this same letter the Acts are twice 
quoted, first at c. 18, where mention is made of a divine testi- 
mony respecting King David, and there is an amalgamation of 
the two following Old Testament passages: 1 Sam. xiii. 14 
and Ps. Ixxxix. 21. Now a precisely similar fusion, or very 
nearly so, is found in the book of the Acts (xiii. 22). How 
could this almost identical combination of two such distinct 
passages of the Old Testament have occurred spontaneously to 
the two \ATiiers ? 

1 Sam. ziii 14. Ps. Izxzix. 20. 

"The Lord hath sought him a man **I have found David mj servant ; 
afUr his oum Tieart, " with my holy oil have I anointed him. ** 



Acts xiii 22. 

'* / have found David the son of Jesse, a man after mxM ovm hearty which 
shall fulfil aU my will." 

I 

Clem. Ep. ad Cor, o. 18. 

**Ihave found a man after my oum hearty David son of Jesse ; and I have 
anointed him with eternal oiL" 

The other quotation is an expression of eulogy which 
Clement addresses to the Corinthians (c. 2) : " Giving more 
willingly than receiving (jiSiXKov hCbome; tj Xafi^dvovres)*' — ^a 
repetition of the very words of Jesus cited by Paul, Acts xx. 
35 : " It is more blessed to give than to receive (BiBovai fiaXKov 
^ Tiafifidvetvy No doubt these are allusions rather than quo- 
tations properly so called. But we know that this is the 
ordinary mode of quotation in the Fathers. 

It is true that the Tubingen school denies the authenticity 
of the epistles of Clement and Polycarp, and assigns them, the 
former to the first quarter, and the latter to the second part, 
of the second century ; but the authenticity of the former in 
particular is guaranteed by the most unexceptionable testi- 
monies. Although in many respects not at all flattering to 
the church of Corinth, it was deposited in the archives of this 
church, and, according to the testimony of Dionysius, bishop 
of Corinth about 170, was frequently read publicly to the 
congregation. Further, it is quoted by Polycarp, Hegesippus, 
and Irenseus. Now, if it is authentic, it dates, not from 125, 
as Yolkmar thinks, but at latest from the end of the first 
century. According to Hase, it belongs to between 80 and 
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90 ; according to Tischendorf, it dates from 69, or, less pro- 
bably, from 96. For our part, we should regard this last date 
as most probable. In any casOi we see that the use of Luke's 
writings in this letter confers a very high antiquity on their 
diffusion and authority. 

3. The Pseudepigbaphioal Writings — Testaments of the 

Twelve Patriarchs. 

Among the writings of Jewish or Jewish-Christian origin 
which antiquity has bequeathed to us, there is one which 
appears to have been composed by a Christian Jew, desirous 
of bringing his fellow-countrymen to the Christian faith. 
With this view he represents the twelve sons of Jacob as 
speaking on their death-beds, and assigns to each of them a 
prophetic discourse, in which they depict the future lot of 
their people, and announce the blessings to be conferred by 
the gospel. Contrary to the opinion of M. Reuss, who places 
the composition of this work after the middle of the second 
century,^ de Groot and Langen think that it belongs to the 
end of the first or the beginning of the second.^ As this book 
alludes to the first destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans in 
70, but in no way refers to the second by Adrian in 135, it 
must, it would seem, date from the interval between these 
two events. It contains numerous quotations from Luke as 
well as from the other evangelists, but the following passage is 
particularly important : " In the last days, said Benjamin to his 
sons, there shall spring from my race a ruler according to the 
Lord, who, after having heard His voice, shall spread a new 
light sonong the heathen. He shall abide in the synagogues 
of the heathen to the end of the ages, and shall be in the 
mouth of their chiefs as a pleasant song. His work and his 
word shall be written in the holy hooks. He shall be chosen of 
God for eternity. My father Jacob hath told me about him who 
is to make up for the deficiencies of my race." The Apostle 
Paul was of the tribe of Benjamin, and there is an allusion in 
this passage to his work as described in the book of the Acts, 
and probably also to his epistles as containing his word. 

1 D\e Gesch. der hdl. J3chr, N. T. § 257. 

' De G2X)0t» BanMa, p. 87 ; Lang in, Dot Judenthum in PaUsL p. 14S. 
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There is no doubt, then^ that the book of the Acts is hei^ 
referred to as constituting part of the collection of holy books 
(ei; /3ifi\oif; rah 07^*9). This passage is thus the parallel of 
the famous As it is tvritten, which is found in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and which serves as a preamble, about the same 
time, to a quotation from the Gospel of St. Matthew.^ Before 
the end of the first century, therefore, there were collections 
of apostolic writings in the churches, the contents of which 
we cannot exactly describe : they varied, no doubt, in different 
churches, which were already regarded equally with the Old 
Testament as holy ; and in these, the book of the Acts, and 
consequently the Gospel of Luke, found a place. 

4. Biblical Writings — John, Mark, Acts. 

Tlie whole Gospel of John supposes, as we think has been 
proved in our Commentary upon that book, the existence of 
our synoptics, and their propagation in the Church. As to 
Luke in particular, x. 38-42 must be compared with John xi. 
and xii. 1-8; then xxiv. 1—12 and 36-49 with John xx. 1-18 
and 19-23, where John's narrative appears to allude, some- 
times even in expression, to Luke's. 

The first distinct and indubitable trace of the influence of 
Luke's Gospel on a book of the New Testament is found in the 
conclusion of Mark (xvi. 9-20). On the one hand, we hope 
to prove that, until we come to this fragment, the composition 
of Mark is quite independent of Luke's narrative. On the 
other hand, it is evident that from this point the narrative of 
Mark, notwithstanding some peculiarities^ is scarcely anything 
but an abridged reproduction of Luke's. It is, as it has been 
called, the most clearly marked style qfextrcLct Compare ver. 96 
and Luke viii. 2 ; vers, 10, 11, and Luke xxiv. 10-12 ; ver. 12 
and Luke vers. 13-32 ; ver. 13 and Luke vers; 33-35 ; ver. 
14a and Luke vers. 36-43. It is possible also that John xx. 
1-17 may have had some influence on ver. 9a. As to the dis- 

^ HUgenfeld, with all fainiess, acknowledges this quotation in the Ep. of 
Barnabas, auid the consequences deducible from it : '* We meet with the first 
trace of this application [of the notion of inspiration as in the writings of the 
Old Testament to those of the apostles] at the close of the first century, in the 
ao-caUed letter of Bamahas, in which a sentence from the Gospel is quoted as a 
pastage of Scriptoie *' {Der Kanon, p. 10). 
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course vers. 15-18^ and the fragment vers. 19, 20, the author of 
this conclusion must have taken these from materials of his own. 
Now we know that this conclusion to Mark, from zvi. 9, was 
wanting, according to the statements of the Fathers, in a great 
many ancient Mss. ; that it is not found at the present day in 
either of the two most ancient documents, the Sinaitic or 
Vatican ; that the earliest trace of it occurs in Irenseus ; and 
that an entirely different conclusion, bearing, however, much 
more evidently the impress of a later ecclesiastical style, is the 
reading of some other documents. If, then, the conclusion 
found in the received text is not from the hand of the author, 
still it is earlier than the middle of the second century. We 
must also admit that no considerable interval could have 
elapsed between the composition of the Gospel and the com- 
position of this conclusion; for the discourse, ver. 15 et seq., 
is too original to be a mere compilation : further, it must have 
been drawn up from materials dating from the time of the 
composition of the Gospel ; and the remarkable agreement 
which exists between the ending, vers. 19 and 20, and the 
general thought of the book, proves that whoever composed 
this conclusion had fully entered into the mind of the author. 
The latter must have been suddenly interrupted in his w^ork ; 
for xvi. 8 could never have been the intended conclusion of 
his narrative. An appearance of Jesus in Galilee is announced 
(v. 1-8), and the narrative ought not to finish without giving 
an account of this. Besides, ver. 9 is quite a fresh beginning, 
for there is an evident break of connection between this verse 
and ver. 8. 

From all these considerations, it follows that at ver. 8 the 
work was suddenly suspended, and that a short time after, a 
writer, who was still in the current of the author's thought, 
and who might have had the advantage of some materials 
prepared by him, drew up this conclusion. Now, if up to 
xvi 8 the Gospel of Luke has exercised no influence on Marks 
work, and if, on the contrary, from xvi 9 there is a perceptible 
influence of the former on the latter, there is only one infer- 
ence to be drawn, — namely, that the Gospel of Luke appeared 
in the interval between the composition of Mark and the 
writing of its conclusion. In order, then, to fix the date of 
the publication of our Gospel, it becomes important to know 
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bj what circumstance the author of the second Gospel was 
interrupted in his work. The only probable explanation of 
this fact, as it appears to us, is the unexpected outbreak of 
Nero's persecution in August 64, just the time when Mark 
was at Bome with Peter. At the request of the faithful be- 
longing to this church, he had undertaken to write the narra- 
tives of this apostle, in other words, the composition of our 
second Gospel The persecution which broke out, and the 
violent death of his master, probably forced him to take pre- 
cipitous flight from the capital It is only necessary to 
suppose that a copy of the yet unfinished work remained in 
the hands of some Koman Christian, and was deposited in the 
archives of his church, to explain how the Gospel at first got 
into circulation in its incomplete fomL When, a little while 
after, some one set to work to complete it, the Gospel of Luke 
had appeared, and was consulted. The work, finished by help 
of Luke's Gospel, was copied and circulated in this new form. 
In this way the existence of the two kinds of copies is ex- 
plained. The year 64 would then be the termintis a quo of 
Ihe publication of Luke. On the other hand, the writing of 
the conclusion of Mark must have preceded the publication, 
or at least the diffusion, of the Gospel of Matthew. Other- 
wise the continuator of Mark would certainly have given it 
the preference, because its narrative bears an infinitely closer 
resemblance than Luke's to the account he was completing. 
The composition of the canonical conclusion of Mark would 
then be prior to the diffusion of our Matthew, and conse- 
quently before the close of the first century, when this writing 
was already clothed with a divine authority equal to that of 
the Old Testament (p. 1 1). Now, since the conclusion of 
Mark implies the existence of the Gospel of Luke, we see to 
what a high antiquity these facts, when taken together, oblige 
US to refer the composition of the latter. 

The other biblical writing which presents a point of con- 
nection with our Gospel is the book of the Acts. From its 
opening verses, this writing supposes the Gospel of Luke 
already composed and known to its readers. When was thf 
book of the Acts composed ? From the fact that it termi- 
nates so suddenly with the mention of Paul's captivity at 
Bome (spring 62 to 64), it has often been concluded that 
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events had proceeded just thus far at the time the work was 
composed. This conclusion, it is true, is hasty, for it may 
have been the author's intention only to carry his story as far 
as the apostle's arrival at Borne. His book was not intended 
to be a biography of the apostles generally, nor of Peter and 
Paul in particular ; it was the work that was important to 
him, not the workmen. Nevertheless, when we observe the 
fulness of the narrative, especially in the latter parts of the 
work ; when we see the author relating the minutest details 
of the tempest and Paul's shipwreck (xxvii.), and mentioning 
even the sign of the ship which carried the apostle to Italy 
(xxviii. 11, "A ship of Alexandria, whose sign was Castor 
and Polltuxi "), — ^it cannot be reasonably maintained that it was 
a ^rous adherence to his plan which prevented his giving 
his readers some details respecting the end of this ministry, 
and the martyrdom of his master. Or might he have pro- 
posed to make this the subject of a third work ? Had he a 
mind to compose a trilogy, after the fashion of the Greek 
tragedians ? The idea of a third work might no doubt be 
suggested to him afterwards by subsequent events ; and this 
appears to be the sense of certain obscure words in the famous 
fragment of Muratori But it is not very probable that such 
an intention could have determined his original plan, and influ- 
enced the composition of his two former works. What matter 
could appear to the author of sufficient importance to be placed 
on a level, as the subject of a tpiro^ X0709, with the contents 
of the Gospel or the Acts ? Or, lastly, was it the premature 
death of the author which came and put an end to his labour ? 
There is no ground for this supposition. The conclusion. 
Acts xxviii 30 and 31, while resembling analogous conclu- 
sions at the end of each narrative in the Gospel and in the 
Acts, has rather the effect of a closing period intentionally 
affixed to the entire book. We are then, in fact, brought back 
to the idea that Paul's career was not yet finished when the 
author of the Acts terminated his narrative, and wrote the last 
two verses of chap, xxviii; since, were this not the case, 
fidelity to his plan would in no way have prevented his giving 
some details on a subject so interesting to his readers. The 
book of the Acts, therefore, does not appear to have been 
written very long after the time which forms the terminatioif 
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of the narrative. This conclusion, if well founded, applies d 
fortiori to the Gospel of Luke. 

To sum up : the use which was made of the third Gospel 
at Eome, in the middle of the second century, by Justin, 
Marcion, and his master Gerdo, and the apostolic authority 
implied in the diffusion of this work, and in the respect it 
enjoyed at this period, oblige us to admit its existence as early 
as the beginning of this century. A very recent book could 
not have been known and used thus simultaneously in the 
Church and by the sects. The place which the Acts held in 
collections of the sacred writings at the epoch of the Testd- 
ments 0/ the Twelve Patriarchs (towards the end of the first or 
the commencement of the second century), sends us back a 
little further, to about 80-100. Lastly, the relations of the 
third Gospel to Mark and the Acts carry us to an epoch still 
more remote, even as far back as the period from 64 to 80. 

An objection to this result has been found in the silence of 
Papias, — a silence which Hilgenfeld has even thought an indi- 
cation of positive rejection on the part of this Father. But 
because Eusebius has only preserved the information furnished 
by Papias respecting the composition of Mark and Matthew — 
only a few lines altogether — ^it does not follow that Papias did 
not know Luke, or that, if he knew, he rejected him. AU 
that can reasonably be inferred from this silence is, that 
Eusebius had not found anythiag of interest in Papias as to 
the origin of Luke's book. And what is there surprising in 
that? Matthew and Mark had commenced their narratives 
without giving the smallest detail respecting the composition 
of their books ; Luke, on the contrary, in his preface, had told 
his readers all they needed to know. There was no tradition, 
then, current on this point, and so Papias had found nothing 
new to add to the information given by the author. 

We ought to say, in concluding this review, that we do not 
attach a decisive value to the facts we have just noticed, and 
that among the results arrived at there are several which we 
are quite aware are not indisputable.^ Nevertheless, it has 
appeared to us that there were some interesting coincidences 
(points de repere) which a careful study of the subject should 

* We ought to emphasize this reservation, in yiew of some reyiews in which wn 
hare been blamed for dealing here too largely in hypothefr'i. 
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not overlook. The only fact which appears to us absolutely 
decisive is the ecclesiastical and liturgical use of our Gospel 
in the churches in the middle of the second century, as it is 
established by Justin. If this book really formed part of 
those Memoirs of the Apostles, which he declared to the 
Emperor were publicly read every Sunday in the Christian 
assemblies, the apostolic antiquity of this book must have 
been a fact of public notoriety, and all the more that it di^ 
not bear the name of an apostle at the head of it. 



SEC. n. ^THB AUTHOR. 

Under this title are included two distinct questions : I. 
What do we know of the person designated in the title as the 
author of our Gospel ? II. By what ecclesiastical testimonies 
is the composition of this book traced to him, and what is 
their worth ? 

I. 

The person named Luke is only mentioned in certain pas« 
sages of the Kew Testament, and in some few brief ecclesias- 
tical traditions. 

The biblical passages are : CoL iv. 14, "Luke, the beloved 
physician, and Demas, greet you;" Philem. 24, "There salute 
thee Epaphras, my fellow-prisoner in Christ Jesus; Marcus, 
Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, my fellow-labourers;" 2 TiuL 
iv. 11, " Only Luke is with me." 

These passages, considered in their context, yield these 
results : — 

1. That Luke was a Christian of pagan origin. This is 
proved beyond doubt in the first passage by the distinction 
between the group of Christians of the circumcision (vers. 10, 
11), and the following group to which Luke belongs (vers. 
12-14). The objection which has been taken to this exegeti- 
cal inference, on the ground ot an Aramaean tincture of style 
in many passages of Luke, has, so far as we can see, no force. 
Accordingly, St Luke would be the only author, among those 
who were called to write the Scriptures, who was not of Jewish 
origin. 
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« 

2. The drcumstance that his profession was that of a 
physician is not unimportant ; for it implies that he must have 
possessed a certain amount of scientific knowledge, and be- 
longed to the class of educated men. There existed at Bome, 
in the time of the Emperors, a medical supervision ; a superior 
college (Collegium archiatrorum) was charged with the duty 
of examining in every city those who desired to practise the. 
healing art. Newly admitted men were placed under the 
direction of older physicians ; their modes of treatment were 
strictly scrutinized, and their mistakes severely punished, 
sometimes by taking away their diploma.^ For these reasons. 
Luke must have possessed an amount of scientific and lite- 
rary culture above that of most of the other evangelists and 
apostles. 

3. Luke was the fellow-labourer of Paul in his mission to the 
heathen, a fellow-labourer greatly beloved (Col. iv. 14) and 
faithful (2 Tim. iv. 9-12). 

But here arises an important question. Does the connec- 
tion which has just been proved between Paul and Luke date,» 
as Bleek thinks, only from the apostle's sojourn at Eome, — a 
city in which Luke had long been established as a physician, 
and where he had been converted by Paul ? Or had Luke 
already become the companion of the apostle before his arrival 
at Bome, and had he taken part in his missionary toils in 
Greece or in Asia ? The solution of this question depends on 
the way in which we regard a certain number of passages in 
the Acts, in which the author passes all at once from the 
third person, they, to the form of the first person, we. If it 
is admitted (1) that Luke is the author of the Acts (a ques- 
tion which we cannot yet deal with), and (2) that the author, 
in thus expressing himself, wishes to intimate that at certain 
times he shared the apostle's work, it is evident that our 
knowledge of his life will be considerably emiched by these 
passages. It is only this second question that we shall 
examine here. 

The passages of which we speak are three in number: 
xvi 10-17; XX. 5-xxL 17; xxvii. 1-xxviii. 16. Here 
several suppositions are possible : Either Luke, the author of 
the entire book, describes in the first person the scenes in 

I Tholnck, DU OlaubtoUrdigk, der ev, GescJi. p. 149 (accordirg to Galen). 
• VOL. I. 3 
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which he was himself present ; or the author, either Luke or 
some Christian of the first age, inserts in his work such and 
such fragments of a traveller's journal kept by one of Paul's 
companions — ^by Timothy or Silas, for example ; or, lastly, a 
forger of later times, with a view to accredit his work and 
make it pass for Luke's, to whom he ventures to attribute it, 
introduces into it some fragments of Luke, changing their 
substance and remodelling their form, but purposely allowing 
the first person to stand in these portions. The first supposi- 
tion is the one that has been most generally admitted from 
ancient times : the second has been maintained by Schleier- 
macher and Bleek, who attribute the journal whence these 
portions are taken to Timothy; also by Schwanbeck, who 
makes it the work of Silas : the third is the hypothesis de- 
fended by Zeller. 

If the first explanation is the most ancient, it is because it 
is that which most naturally occurs to the mind. After the 
author, at the beginning of his book, had made use of the first 
person, "The former treatise have I made, Theophilus," 
would it not be evident to his readers that when, in the 
course of the narrative, he came to say we, it was with the in- 
tention of indicating himself as a witness of the facts related ? 
If he had borrowed these fragments from the journal of 
another, why did he not assimilate them in form to the rest 
of the narrative? Surely it was not difficult for such a 
writer as he was to change the first person into the third. It 
is maintained that the author is an unskilled writer, who does 
not know how to work up his materials ; but Zeller rightly 
replies that the unity of style, aim, and method which prevails 
throughout the book of the Acts, proves, on the contrary, that 
the author has made very skilful use of the documents at his 
disposal De Wette himself, although a supporter of Schleier- 
macher's theory, is obliged to acknowledge this. And if this 
is so, }*'j is impossible to explain how the author could have 
allowed this we to stand. Besides, this explanation has to 
contend with other difficulties. If this pronoun we emanates 
from the pen of Timothy, how is it that it does not come in 
at the moment when Timothy enters on the scene and joins 
Paul and Silas? How is it, again, that it suddenly dis- 
appears, although Timothy continues the journey with Paul 
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^from his departure from Philippi and during his entire stay 
in Achaia, Acts xviii. ; comp. with 1 and 2 Thess. i. 1) ? 
Above all, how is it that this we is resumed, xx. 5, in a 
passage in which the writer who thus designates himself is 
expressly opposed to a number of persons among whom figures 
Timothy t Bleek tries to draw out of this difficulty by apply- 
ing the pronoun ovrot,, these, ver. 5, simply to the last two of 
the persons mentioned, Tychicus and Trophimus. But every 
one must feel that this is a forced explanation. As Zeller 
says, had this been the case, it would have been necessary to 
have said oiroi ol hio, these two. 

The same and even greater difficulties prevent our thinking 
of Silas, since, according to the Epistles, after their stay at 
Corinth, this missionary no longer appears in company with 
Paul, yet the we goes on to the end of the Acts. As to the 
opinion of Zeller, it makes the author an impostor, who deter- 
mined to assimie the mask of Luke in order the more easily to 
obtain credence for his history. But whence comes the unani- 
mous tradition which attributes the Gospel and the Acts to 
Luke, when he is never once named in these works as their 
author? In order to explain this fact, Zeller is obliged to 
have recourse to a fresh hypothesis, that the forger in the first 
instance had inscribed Luke's name at the head of his work, 
and that afterwards, by some unknown accident, the name 
was dropped, although the Church had fallen completely into 
the snare. Can a more improbable supposition be imagined ? 
The ancient explanation, which is that of common sense, is, 
xifter all these fruitless attempts, the only one scientifically 
admissible : the author of the Acts employed the pronoun we 
in every case in which he himself was present at the scenes 
described. 

To this exegetical conclusion only two objections of any 
value have been offered : 1. The sudden character of the 
appearance and disappearance of the pronoun we in the narrar 
tiva A companion of Paul, it is said, would have indicated 
how it was he happened to be with the apostle, and why he 
left him. 2. Schleiermacher asks how a new-comer, con- 
verted only yesterday, could have expressed himself with so 
little modesty as : ** immediately we endeavoured . • . ; the 
Lord had ccdled us . . T (Acts xvi. 10). But how do we 
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know that the author had not been for a long while connected 
with the apostle when he met with him at Troas (see sec. 3) 1 
Besides, was not Timothy himself also quite a recent convert ? 
That the writer does not explain the circumsttmces which led 
to his meetings with Paul and his partings from him, is in 
accordance with that modest reticence observed by the sacred 
writers whenever they themselves are concerned. They avoid, 
with a kind of shame, whatever might direct the attention of 
the reader to themselves. Obliged by fidelity to truth to indi- 
cate his presence wherever he formed part of the missionary 
company, the author could not do this in a more natural and 
modest way than that which dispenses with his naming 
himself.* 

On the supposition that Luke is the author of the Acts, we 
may supplement what we know about him by the information 
supplied by those passages in which the we is employed. At 
Troas, where he was when Paul, whom he had known perhaps 
long before (p. 21), arrived there, he joined the three mission- 
aries, and passed with them into Europe. He remained at 
Philippi, the first church founded on this continent, when 
persecution obliged his three companions to leave the city. 
For the we ceases from this moment Since this pronoun 
only reappears when Paul again comes to Philippi, at the end 
of his third journey (xx. 5), it follows that Luke remained 
attached to this church during the second and third missionar}*- 
journey of the apostle, and that then he rejoined him in 
order to accompany him to Jerusalem. And as the we is 
continued to the end of the book (the interruption, xxL 17— 
xxvi. 32, not being really such), Luke must have remained in 

^ Bleek objects, farther, that Luke is not mentioned in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, the Corinthians, and the Philippians. But if Luke remained at 
Philippi, why should he be mentioned in the letters to the Thessalonians, which 
Irere written from Achaia a little later ? If he is not named in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, he appears at least to be referred to as one of the most eminent 
ot the evangelists of Greece, 2 Cor. yiii. 18 and 22 (though it is not certain that 
this passage refers to him). And what necessity was there that he should be 
named in these letters ? As to the Epistle to the Philippians, at the time when 
Paul wrote it, it might very well happen that Luke was neither at Rome nor 
Philippi. To Bleek's other objection, that the author of the Acts reckons 
according to the Jewish calendar, which does not suit a writer of heathen origin, 
ZeUer rightly replies that '' in the case of a companion of Paul, this was just the 
only natural mode of reckoning." 
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Palestine with the apostle during the time of his imprison- 
ment in Geeaarea. This explains the expression (xxvii 1) : 
** And when it was determined we should sail into Italy." Luke, 
therefore, with Aristarchus (xxvi. 2), was Paul's companion in 
his journey to Pome. According to the Epistles, from that 
time to the end, save during those temporary absences when 
he was called away in the service of the gospel, he faithfully 
shared Paul's sufferings and toil 

Sefore leaving the domain of Scripture, we must mention 
an ingenious conjecture, due to Thiersch, which appears to us 
open to no substantial objection. From these words, " Only 
Luke is with me" (2 Tim. iv. 11), compared with what 
follows almost immediately (ver. 13), "Bring with thee the 
books, and especially the parchments," this writer has con- 
cluded that at the time Paul thus wrote he was occupied in 
some literary labour for which these manuscripts were re- 
quired. In this case it must also be admitted that Luke, who 
was alone with him at the time, was not unacquainted with 
this labour, if even it was not his own. 

These results obtained from Scripture fit in without diffi- 
culty with a piece of information supplied by the Fathers 
Eusebius cuad Jerome* tell us that Luke was originally from 
Antioch. Meyer and De Wette see in this nothing but an 
cxegetical conclusion, drawn from Acts xiii. 1, where mention 
is made of one Lucius exercising his ministry in the church at 
AntiocL But this supposition does very little honour to the 
discernment of these Fathers, since in this very passage Lucius 
is described as originally from Cyrene in Africa. Besides, the 
name Lucius (from the root lux, lucere) has quite a different 
-etymology from Lucas, which is an abbreviation from Lacanvz 
(as Silas from Silvsmus, etc.). If Luke had really found a 
home at Antioch, we can understand the marked predilection 
Avith which the foundation of the church in that city is related 
in the Acts. In the lines devoted to this fact (xi. 20-24) 
there is a spirit, animation, and freshness which reveal the 
chann of delightful recollections. And in this way we easily 
understand the manner in which the scene at Troas is described 
(xvi 10). Paul and the gospel were old acquaintances to 
Luke when he joined the apostle at Troas. 

^JI\A, £ccl iii 4; Devir, Ulugtr. c 7. 
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We cannot, on the other hand, allow any value to the 
statement of Origen and Epiphanius, who reckon Luke in the 
number of the seventy disciples ; this opinion is contrary to 
the declaration of Luke himself, i 2. Could Luke be, accord* 
ing to the opinion referred to by Theophylact, that one of the 
two disciples of Emmaus whose name is not recorded ? This 
opinion appears to be a conjecture rather than a tradition. 
The historian Nicephorus Kallistus (fourteenth century) makes 
Luke the painter who transmitted to the church the portraits of 
Jesus and His mother. This information rests, perhaps, as Bleek 
presumes, on a confusion of our evangelist with some ancient 
painter of the same name.^ We know absolutely nothing cer- 
tain respecting the latter part of his life. The passage in 
Jerome, found in some old editions of the De viris, according to 
which Luke lived a celibate to the age of eighty-four years, is 
not found in any ancient manuscript ; it is an interpolation. 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat iii Advers. Julian,) is the first who 
confers on him the honour of martyrdom ; Ificephoms main- 
tains that he was hanged on an olive tree in Greece at the age 
of eighty years. These are just so many legends, the origin of 
which we have no means of ascertaining. It appears, how- 
ever, that there was a widespread tradition that he ended his 
days in Achaia. For there, according to Jerome (De vir. HI, 
c. 7), the Emperor Constantine sought for his ashes to transport 
them to Constantinopla Isidore maintains that they were 
brought from Bithynia. 

Is this person reaUy the author of our third Gospel and of 
the Acts ? We have to study the testimonies on which, his- 
torically speaking, this opinion rests. 

IL 

1. At the basis of all the particular testimonies we must 
place the general opinion of the Church as expressed in its 
title, According to LuJce, There was but one conviction on this* 
point in the second century from one extremity of the Church 
to the other, as we can still prove by the ancient versions in 
the Syriac and Latin tongues, the Peschito and the Italic. A:? 

^ We can only cite as critical fancies the opinion of Eolilreif, which identifica 
Lnke and Silas {luctu = Mlva), and that of Lange, who makes Luke the same 
person as the Aristion of Papias {lucere = iftrnvw). 
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to the meaning of the prep. Kara, according to, in this title, 
see the exegesis. We will only observe here^ that if this 
preposition could bear the sense of in the manner of, after 
the example of, in the case of Matthew and John, who were 
apostles, and therefore original authors of an evangelical tra- 
dition, this explanation becomes impossible when applied to 
Mark and Luke, who, since they never ac(^ompanied Jesus, 
could not assume the part of creators of a special tradition, 
but could only be designated compilers. 

2. The first special testimony is implied in a passage of 
Justin Martyr, who, in reference to Jesus' sweat in Geth- 
semane, says -} " As that is related in the memoirs {aTrofivri- 
fiovevfjLara), which I say were composed by His apostles and 
by their companions." It appears to us indisputable (although 
criticism has sought other interpretations), that among those 
books which Justin possessed, and of which he speaks else- 
where as " the memoirs which are called Gospels," there must 
have been, according to this passage, at least two Gospels 
emanating from apostles, and two proceeding from coadjutors 
of the apostles. And as the incident to which this Fathei 
here alludes is only recorded in Luke, Justin regarded the 
author of this book as one of the men who had accompanied 
the apostles. 

3. In the fragment ascribed to Muratori, written about 180, 
and containing the tradition of the churches of Italy respecting 
the books of the New Testament, we read as follows : " Thirdly, 
the book of the Gospel according to St. Luke. This Luke, a 
physician, when Paul, after the ascension of Christ, had re- 
ceived him among his followers as a person zealous for 
righteousness {juris stvdiosum), wrote in his own name and 
according to his own judgment {ex opinions). Neither, again, 
had he himself seen the Lord in the flesh. Carrying his 
narrative as far back as he could obtain information {proui 
assegui potuit), he commenced with the birth of John." After 
having spoken of the Gospel of John, the author passes on to 
the Acts : " The Acts of aU the Apostles," he says, " are written 
in a single book. Luke has included in it, for the excellent 
Theophilus, all that took place in his presence; as also he 
clearly points out in a separate form {semoti) not only the 

> Dial, c Tryph. c. 22. 
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suffering of Peter, but further, Paul's departure from Eome for 
Spain." 

With the exception of the name of Luke, which is derived 
from the tradition received throughout the entire Church, this 
testimony respecting the Gospel seems to us nothing more than 
a somewhat bold reproduction of the contents of Luke's pre- 
face, combined with the information supplied by CoL iv. 14 
as to his profession. In his otvn name: that is to say, in 
obedience to an inward impulse, on his own personal responsi- 
bility ; not in the name of an apostle or a church ; an allusion 
to " It hath appeared good to me also " (i 3). According to 
his own judgment : an allusion to the fact that his narrative 
was not that of an eye-witness, but in accordance with the 
opinion he had formed of the facts by help of tradition and his 
own researches (i 2). Neither again had he himself seen : any 
more than Mark, of whom the author of the fragment had just 
spoken. The expression, as he could obtain information, refers 
to what Luke says of the care he had taken to go back as far 
as possible, and to narrate events in the best order. The term 
Juris studiosum (which Hilgenfeld supposes to be the transla- 
lation of toO Sixalov ^rfXjorrqv, in the original Greek, which he 
admits) might also be translated, a man skilled in questions of 
legal right ; able, consequently, to make himself useful to Paul 
whenever he had to deal with the Eoman tribunals. But 
the term t^rikcarrj^ rather favours the sense we have given in 
our translation. If the passage relating to the Acts has been 
accurately rendered into Latin, or if the text of it has not been 
altered, we might infer from it that Luke had narrated, in a 
third work (sem^ti, separately), the subsequent history of Peter 
and Paul. In any case, the whole testimony is remarkable 
for its very sobriety. It does not show the slightest tendency, 
any more than the preface of the evangelist himself, to ascribe 
divine authority to this writing. On the contrary, the human 
aspect of the work comes out very strongly in these ex- 
pressions: in his ovm name, according to his judgment, as 
far as he was able to obtain information. Perhaps the author 
wished to contrast this entirely natural mode of composition 
with the widely different origin of the Gospel of John, which 
he describes directly afterwards. 

4. At the same period, Irenaeus expresses himself thus re- 
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specting the third Gospel (Adv, JS^jbt. iiL 1) : ** Lute, a com- 
panion of Paul, wrote in a book the gospd preached by the 
latter* Irenseus quotes from our Gospel more than eighty 
times. This testimony and the preceding are the first two 
in which Luke is indicated by name as the author of this 
book. 

5. Tertullian, in his book Against Mardon (iv. 2), expresses 
himself thus : " Of the apostles, John and Matthew inspire 
our faith ; of the coadjutors of the apostles, Luke and Mark 
confirm it" He reminds Marcion "that, not only in the 
churches founded by the apostles, but in all those which are 
united to them by the bond of the Christian mystery, this 
Gospel of Luke has been received without contradiction {stare) 
from the moment of its publication, whilst the greater part are 
not even acquainted with that of Marcion." He says, lastly 
{ibid. iv. 5), " that several persons of his time have been 
accustomed to attribute Luke's work to Paul himself, as well 
as Mark's to Peter." He neither pronounces for nor against 
this opinion. 

6. Origen, in a passage cited by Eusebius {H. E, vi 25), 
expressed himself thus: "Thirdly, the Gospel according to 
Luke, cited approvingly {i'lraLvovfievov) by Paul." It appears 
from the whole passage that he alludes, on the one hand, to 
the expression my Gospel, employed three times by Paul 
(Eom. ii. 16, xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8); on the other, to the 
passage 2 Cor. viii. 18, 19, which he applied to Luke. 

7. Eusebius says {JET, JE, iii. 4) : " It is maintained that it 
is of the Gospel according to Luke that Paul is accustomed to 
speak whenever he makes mention in his writings of his 
Gospel" 

8. Jerome {De vir. HI. c. 7) also refers to this opinion, but 
attributes it to some persons only {quidam suspicantur). 

We have three observations to make on these testimonies. 

1. If they are somewhat late, — it is only about A.n. 180 that 
Luke's name appears, — ^we must observe, on the other hand, 
that they are not the expression of the individual opinion of 
the writers in whose works they occur, but appear incidentally 
as the expression of the ancient, unbroken, and undisputed 
conviction of the entire Church. These writers give expression 
to tlic fact as a matter of which no one was ignorant They 
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would not have dreamed of announcing it, unless some special 
circumstance had called for it. The ecclesiastical character, 
at once universal and hereditary, of these testimonies, even 
when they date only from the second century, enable us to 
ascertain the conviction of the first. In fact, what prevailed 
then was not individual criticism, but tradition. Clement of 
Alexandria, aftor having quoted a passage from the Gospel of the 
Egyptians (Strom, iii. p. 465), inmiediately adds : "But we 
have not seen this passage in the four Gospels which have 
been tran,smitted to vs (ei/ roU irapaZehoiievoi^ t^/up ria<rap<riv 
eifayyeXloisi)'* The bishop Serapion having found, in the parish 
church of Bhodes, in Cilicia, a so-called (xospel of Peter, con- 
taining Gnostic sentiments, wrote a letter to those who made use 
of it, a portion of which has been preserved by Eusebius (H. K 
vi. 12, ed. Loemmer), and it ends with these words : " Knowing 
well that such writings have not been transmitted (Sri r^ roi" 
avra [T/reuSeTrify/oa^] ov irapeXd^ojiev).'' The traditional origin 
of the convictions of the Church respecting the origin of the 
sacred writings is the only explanation of their stability and 
universality. An opinion formed upon individual criticism 
could never have had these characteristics. It is very remark- 
able that the tradition respecting our Gospel is not disowned 
even by the ecclesiastical parties most opposed to Paul. 
Irenseus (iii 15) declares that the Ebionites made use of our 
Gospel, and we can prove it ourselves by the quotations from 
the writings of Luke which we find in the Clementine Homilies 
(ix. 22, xix. 2). The plot even of this religious romance is 
borrowed from the book of the Acts. Now, in order that 
parties so opposed to each other, as Marcion on the one hand 
and the Ebionites on the other, should agree in making use of 
our Gospel, the conviction of its antiquity and authority must 
have been very ancient and very firmly established (stare^ 
Tert.). There is another fact more striking stilL The only 
sect of the second century which appears to have expressly 
rejected the book of the Acts, that of the Severians, took no 
exception to the Gospel of Luke. These results perfectly 
agree with those to which we were led by the facts enumerated, 
sec. 1. Thus the blank that exists between the first positive 
testimonies which we meet with in the second century and 
the apostolic age is filled up by fact. 
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2. It is impoilant to observe the gradual change in the 
tradition which manifests itself during the course of the second 
and third centuries. The nearer we approach its original 
sources, the more sober the tradition. In the eyes of Justin, 
the author of our Gospel is simply a companion of the apostles. 
In the fragment of Muratori the same information reappears 
without amplification. Strictly speaking, Irenseus does not go 
beyond this ; only he abeady aims to establish a connection 
between the writing of Luke and the preaching of Paul Ter- 
tullian notices an opinion prevalent in his time which goes 
much further, — namely, that Paul himself was the author of 
this GospeL Last of all, Origen distinctly declares that when 
Paul said my Gospel, he meant the Gospel of Luke. This pro- 
gression is just what we want to enable us to verify the real 
historical character of the tradition in its primitive form. If 
the original information had been invented under the influence 
of the apologetic interest which moulded the tradition later on, 
would it not have begun where it ended ? 

3. The supposition that the name of Luke, which has been 
affixed to our Gospel, was merely an hypothesis of the Fathers, 
gives no explanation why they should have preferred a man 
so seldom named as Luke, instead of fixing their choice on 
one of those fellow-labourers of the apostle that were better 
known, such as Timothy, Silas, or Titus, whom modem criti- 
cism has thought o£ The obscurity in which this personage 
would be veiled, if his name did not figure at the head of the 
writings which are attributed to him, is one of the best 
guarantees of the tradition which declares him the author of 
them. We do not see, then, what, in a historic point of view, 
could invalidate the force of the ecclesiastical testimony on 
this point ; and we agree with Holtzmann (Die synopt. Evang 
p. 377), when he says that ''this tradition is only to be 
rejected from the point where it proceeds to place the com- 
position of our Gospel under the guarantee of Paul himself." 

Three opinions have been put forth by modem criticism on 
the question under consideration. 

1. An ''anonymous Saxon," ^ while declaring that our 
Gospel is nothing but a tissue of falsehoods, a pamphlet com- 

^ Die BvangeUm, Vur Otiai, ihre Ver/cisaer und ihr VerJi&UnUs zu etnan<2er, 
1st «L 1845 ; 2d, 1852. 
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posed out of hatred of Peter and the Twelve, boldly attributea 
it to Paul himself. 

2. Hilgenfeld, Zeller, etc., think that this writing is the 
work of an unknown Christian at the beginning of the second 
century. 

3. Most admit, in conformity with the traditional opinion, 
that the author is the Luke mentioned in PauFs Epistles. 
We only mention, to show that we have not forgotten it, the 
opinion of Mayerhoff, never adopted by any one else, and 
which was only the very logical consequence of Schleier- 
macher's on the portions in which we occurs in the book of 
the Acts, — ^namely, that our Gospel, as well as these portions, 
should be attributed to Timothy. 



SEO. m.-^coMPOsrnoN of the third gospel. 

We possess nothing from tradition but some scanty and 
uncertain information respecting the origin of our GospeL 

I. As to the time, the greater part of the critics are wrong 
in making Irenaeus say that Luke wrote after the death (or the 
departure from Eome) of Peter and Paul {jpost horum excessum, 
iii. 1). This is a false conclusion drawn from the fact that 
Irenaeus speaks of the Gospel of Luke after that of Mark, to 
which this chronological statement applies. The order in 
which this Father here speaks of the Gospels and their origin 
may be simply the order of these books in the canon, and in 
no way of the date of their composition. We find in this 
same Irenaeus (iii 9, 10) the following order: Matthew, Luke, 
Mark. 

The only real traditional information which we possess on 
this point is that of Clement of Alexandria, who states it as a 
fact transmitted by the presbyters who have succeeded each other 
from the beginning (otto t&v aviKadev Trpea/SvTipwv), '* that the 
Grospek containing the genealogies were written first (prpoye^ 
ypd^Oai T&v evarf/eklav rit Trepie^ovra rh^ y€V€a\oyla^)" Eufl. 
Hist, Ecd, vi 14. According to this, Matthew and Luke were 
composed before Mark. Further, since, according to this very 
Clement smd these same authorities, Mark must have been 
composed at Bome during Peter's life^ it follows that, accord* 
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ing fco the view embodied in this tradition^ Luke \7as composed 
prior to the death of this apostle. The sober and original 
form of the former of these two traditions, the respectable 
authority on which it rests, the impossibility of its having 
been deduced from an exegetical combination, seeing that 
there is no logical connection between the criterion indicated 
(the presence of a genealogy) and the date which is assigned 
to it, seem to me to confer a much higher value on this 
ancient testimony than modem criticism generally accords to it 

The reasons for which so early a date of composition is 
rejected are purely internal It is thought that the Gospel 
itseK yields proofs of a later date than would be indicated by 
this tradition of Clement. Baur, who has fixed it the latest, 
places the composition after A.D. 130 ; Hilgenfeld, from 100 to 
110 ; Zeller, at the commencement of the second century or 
earlier; Volkmar, about 100; Keim, about 90. The other 
critics, Meyer, De "Wette, Bleek, Eeuss, who come nearer in 
general to the traditional opinion, limit themselves to saying, 
after the fall of Jerusalem; Holtzmann, between 70 and 80 ; 
Tholuck, Guericke, Ebrard, hefort the fall of Jerusalem. In 
the concluding dissertation, we shdl weigh the exegetical 
reasons for and against these different opinions. But it 
appears to us, that the facts mentioned (sea 1) already make 
it clear that every opinion which places the composition in 
the second century is historically untenable. The use which 
the continuator of Mark and Clement of Eome make of our 
Gospel, and the use which this same Clement and the author 
of the TcistameftiU of iJie Twelve Patriarchs make of the Acts, 
render so late a date of composition quite impossible. 

11. As to the ylace, we have only two hints, and we can form 
no critical judgment of their value. Jerome {De vir, ill. c. 7) 
says: ''Luke, a physician, who composed his book in the 
coimtriea of Achaia and Boeotia." On the other hand, in the 
Feschito, the title of our Gospel runs thus : " Gospel of Luke 
the Evangelist, which he published and preached in Greek 
(^uod protulit et evangelisavit grcece) in Alexandria the Great." 
The two statements are not necessarily contradictory. Luke 
may have composed his work in Greece and have published it 
in Alexandria, which was the great centre of the book- world 
at that time. 
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Criticism cannot certainly feel itself bound by such late 
and uncertain information. Hilgenfeld, who on this point 
differs least from tradition, places the composition in Achaia 
or Macedonia ; Kostlin at Ephesus ; the majority at Bome or 
in Italy. We shall discuss the question in concluding. 

III. The author himself announces his aim in his preface. 
He wrote with the design of completing the Christian instruc- 
tion of a man in high station, named Theophilus. This name 
could not denote a purely fictitious person, as Origen supposed, 
who was inclined to apply it to every Christian endowed with 
spiritual powers. Neither could the Jewish high priest Theo- 
philus, of whom Josephus speaks, be intended (Antiq. xviii 
6. 3, xix. 6. 2), nor the Athenian of this name mentioned by 
Tacitus (Ann, ii. 55). The only traditional information we 
possess about this person is that found in the Clementine 
Recognitums (x. 71), about the middle of the second century : 
" So that Theophilus, who was at the head of all the men in 
power at the city (of Antioch), consecrated, under the name 
of a church, the great basilica (the palace) in which he re- 
sided."^ According to this, Theophilus was a great lord 
residing in the capital of Syria. We have already referred 
to the reasons which lead us to think that Luke himself was 
originally from this city. Did he belong to the household of 
Theophilus ? Had he been his slave, and then his freedman ? 
Lobeck has remarked that the termination a? was a contrac- 
tion particularly frequent in the names of slaves.* Physicians 
appear to have frequently belonged to the class of slaves or 
freedmen.* If Luke, freed by Theophilus, practised as a 
physician at Antioch, and if he was brought to the faith at 
the time of the founding of the church in that city, he might 
very well have decided to accompany the apostle in his 
mission. In this case he would have rejoined him at Troas, 
just as he was about to pass over into Europe; and there 
would no longer be anything surprising in the pronoun we, by 
which he assigns himself a place in the missionary company. 

^ "Itaut TheopJiUuM, qui eraJt cuncHs potenlibus in eivUate €ublimior, domitB 
swB ingentem hoHUcam eedencs nomme eonsecraret." 

• Wolfs AnaUcten, iiL 49 ; comp. Tholuck, OlaubwUrd, p. 148. 

^ Qaintiliaii, InstU, yii. 2 : Medicinam facUtasse manumissum. Suet. CaUg, 
c 8 : Mitto cum eo ex servis mels medicum, Comp. Cic. pro Cluen^, c 0& . 
8eneca» De BewtficiiSt iii 24. See Hug, Kinl ii. p. 184 
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On this supposition, also, we can understand why lie should 
have dedicated his work to his old friend and patron. This 
dedication does not mean, however, that the book was in- 
tended for Theophilus alone. Until the discovery of printing, 
the publication of a work was a very costly undertaking ; and 
authors were accustomed to dedicate their works to some high 
personage of their acquaintance, who could procure the writer 
an opportunity of reading his production in some select circle, 
and have the first copies prepared at his own expense. In 
this way he opened to the author the road to publicity. Who- 
ever was obliging enough to undertake this responsibility was 
called the patronus libri. Such, doubtless, was the service 
which Theophilus was asked to render to Luke's work. In 
reality, Luke addressed himself, through the medium of this 
person, to all that part of the Church to which Theophilus 
belonged, to the churches of the Greek world, and, in a certain 
sense, to the entire ChurcL 

The object he had in view, according to the Fathers, was 
simply to make known the history of Jesus, more particularly 
to converts from the heathen. Modern criticism has found in 
the preface, and even in the narrative, indications of a more 
special design connected with the great movement of ecclesias- 
tical polemics which it conceives occupied the first and second 
centuries. According to Baur {Marcus Evang. p. 223 et seq.), 
the original Luke, of which Marcion has preserved a faithful 
impression, was intended to oppose the Jewish Christianity of 
the Twelve, as represented by the Gospel of Matthew in its 
original form. The author sought to depreciate the apostles 
in order to exalt Paul ; whilst our canonical Luke, which is a 
later version of this original Luke, was directed rather against 
the unbelieving and persecuting Judaism. The former part of 
this proposition has been reproduced and developed in still 
stronger terms by " the anonymous Saxon," who sees nothing 
in the third Gospel but a bitter pamphlet of the Apostle Paul 
against the Twelve, and more especially against Peter. M. Bur- 
nouf has made himself the advocate of this view in the Bevue da 
Deux Mondes} But even in the Tubingen school a protest has 
been raised against what have been called the ** exaggerations * 
of Baur. Zeller finds no trace either in the Gospel or the 

1 December 1865. 
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4cts of this spirit of systematic depreciation of Peter and the 
Twelve. According to him, the author simply wishes to check 
excessive admiration for Peter, and to preserve Paul's place iy 
the side of this apostle. With this aim, he guards himself 
from directly opposing the Christianity of the Twelve ; he 
simply places side by side with the views of the Jewish- 
Christian apostles those of Paul, which he endeavours, as far 
as possible, to exhibit as identical with the former. That in 
this attempt at reconciliation real history is sacrificed, appears 
evident to this critic. He accounts in this way for the fact 
that in this Gospel Jesus gives utterance alternately to par- 
ticularist teaching (in the sense of the Twelve), and to 
universalist passages suited to the thought of PauL 

Volkmar combats this view. Nowhere in our Gospel, not 
even in the facts and discourses of the first two chapters, does 
he discover those particularist or Ebionitish elements, by means 
of which, according to Zeller, the author sought to win the 
confidence of the Jewish-Christian party. In his judgment, 
the Gospel of Luke is purely Pauline. In opposition to that 
fiery manifesto of apostolic Jewish-Christianity, the Apocalypse, 
composed in a.d. 68, Mark, five years afterwards, published 
his Gospel, the earliest in point of time, and written in the 
sense of a moderate Paulinism ; later still, Luke re- wrote this 
book, laying still greater emphasis on the principles of the 
apostle to the Gentiles. In all these suppositions the idea is, 
that Jesus speaks in the Gospel, not as He really spoke, but as 
it suits the evangelist to make Him speak. 

All these opinions as to the aim of Luke's work are con- 
nected with the great question, suggested by Baur, of a funda- 
mental difference of view between Paul and the Twelve, which 
is represented as the real starting-point of the development 
of the Church and of the entire Christian literature. This 
question, with which that of the origin of the Gospels is now 
inseparably connected, will be discussed in our concluding 
paraj^raphs. 
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SEC. IV. — SOURCES OF THE THIRD GOSPEL. 

There is no room for an inquiry into the sources whence 
the author of a Gospel derived Ms knowledge of the facts 
which he transmits to us, except on two conditions : 1. That 
the evangelist is not regarded as an eye-witness of the facts 
related. Now this is a chaiacter which the author of the third 
Gospel expressly disclaims (i. 2). 2. That we are not governed 
by that false notion of inspiration, according to which the 
sacred history was revealed and dictated to the evangelists 
by the Holy Spirit As far as our third Gospel is concerned, 
this idea is altogether excluded by what the author says 
himself of the information he had to obtain to qualify himself 
to write his book (i. 3). 

It is at once, then, the right and the duty of criticism to 
inquire from what sources the author derived the incidents 
which he records. This question, however, is immediately 
complicated with another and more general question, as to 
the relation between our three synoptics. For many regard 
it as probable, and even certain, that some one of our Gospels 
served as a source of information to the writer who composed 
another of them. It is not our intention to relate here the 
history of the discussion of this great theological and literary 
problem.^ We do not even intend in this place to set forth 
the numerous and apparently contradictoiy facts which bring 
it up afresh after every attempted solution. In view of the 
exegetical work we have in hand, we shall here bring forward 
only two matters : — 

L The dements of which criticism has availed itself in 
Older to solve the problem. 

II. The principal systems which it constructs at the present 
day by means of these elements. 

L 

The factors which criticism has hitherto employed for the 
solution of the problem are four in number : — 

1. Oral tradition (TrapdBoaisi), or the reproduction of the 

^ Vfe refer our readers to the generally accurate account of M. Nicolas, 
etudes CrUiquu 9ur k 2{. T, pp. 45-85. 

VOL.L C 
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apostolic testimony, as they gave it when they founded the 
churches. This factor must have borne a very essential part 
in determining the fonn of the evangelical historical writings 
from their very commencement Luke indicates its import- 
ance, i. 2. According to this expression, even as they deH- 
vered them unto tts, this tradition was the original source of 
the oral or written narratives which were circulated in the 
churches. It branched out into a thousand channels through 
the ministry of the evangelists (Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 5). 
Gieseler, with his exquisite historical tact, was the first to 
bring out all the value of this fact as serving to explain the 
origin of the Gospels.^ 

2. Separate writings or memoirs (airofivrf/xovevfuiTa) on 
some feature or particular part of the Saviour's life, on a dis- 
course or a miracle which an evangelist related, and which 
he or one of his hearers put in writing that it might not be 
forgotten ; or, again, some private account preserved amongst 
their family papers by the persons more immediately inte- 
rested in the evangelical drama ; — we may regard our Gospel 
as a collection of a number of such detached writings, pieced 
together by the hand of an editor. Carrjdng out this view, 
Schleiermacher made a very ingenious analysis of the Gospel of 
Luke in a little work' which was to be completed by a similar 
study of the Acts, but the second part never appeared. Thus 
this scholar thought he could discriminate, in the portion 
ix. 51-xix. 48, traces of two distinct writings, the first of 
which would be the journal of a companion of Jesus in His 
journey to the feast of Dedication, the second the journal of 
another companion of Jesus when He went up to the feast of 
the Passover. The truth of this second means of explana- 
tion might be supported by the proper meaning of the word 
Qvara^aadai, to arrange in order, L 1, if only it were proved 
that the arrangement implied by this word refers to the 
documents, and not to the facts themselves. 

Under this category of detached writings would have to 
be ranged also the various documents which several critics 

1 ffistorisch'hritischer Versuch Hber die Entstehung und die/rUhesten SeJiichiole 
der SchrifUichen Evangelien, Leipzig 1818. 

' Ueber die Schrifien dea Lvcaa^ dn KrUischer Verwch, yon Schleiennacher. 
Berlin 1817. 
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believe they have detected in Luke's work, on account of a 
kind of literary op dogmatic patchwork which they find in 
it. Thus Kuinol, following Marsh, regarded the portion 
ix. 51-xviii. 14 as a more ancient writing, containing a col- 
lection of the precepts of Jesus, to which he gave the name 
of gnomonology. Hilgenfeld^ also distioguishes from the 
narrative as a whole, which has the universaUst character 
of the Christianity of St. Paul, certain passages of Jewish- 
Christian tendency, which he regards as some very early 
materials, proceeding from the apostolic Church itself. The 
entire portion ix. 51-xix. 28 rests, according to him, on a 
more ancient writing which the author introduced into his 
work, working it up afresh both in substance and form. 
Kostlin* thinks it may be proved that there were some 
sources of Judean origin, and others of Samaritan origin, which 
furnished Luke with a knowledge of the facts of which the 
two countries of Judea and Samaria are the scene in our 
Gospel. Keim, while declaring himself for this view, admits 
besides other sources of Patdine origin ; for example, the docu- 
ment of the institution of the Holy Supper.* It is impossible 
to doubt that the genealogical document iii 23 et seq. existed 
before our Gospel, and, such as it is, was inserted in it by the 
author (see on iii. 23). 

3. We must allow, further, the existence of longer and 
fuller documents which Luke might have used. Does he 
not speak himself, in his preface, of writings that were already 
numerous at the time he was writing (ttoXXo/), which in 
respect of contents must have been of very much the same 
nature as his own, that is to say, veritable Gospels? He 
designates them by the name of 84177170-49, a ^ord which has 
been wrongly applied to detached writings of the kind that 
Schleiermach^ admitted, and which can only apply to a con* 
secutive and more or less complete narrative. If such works 
existed in great number, and were known to Luke, it is diffi- 
cult to think that he has not endeavoured to profit by them. 
The only question then is, whether, on the supposition that 
they no longer exist, we can form any idea of them by means 

^ Die EoangeUm, 1862. 

' Der Urttprung tmd die Compos, der gyn. Evang. 185d. 

* Gttchkhte Jesu, t. i., Zurich 1867. 
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of our Gospel, for the composition of which they snppliecl 
some materials. Keim thinks he recognises, as a general 
basis of Luke's work, a Jewish-Christian Gospel, which must 
have been nearly related to our Matthew, very probably its 
direct descendant, but distinguished from it by an unhealthy 
tendency to Ebionitism and Dualism. The spirit of this 
fundamental document would betray itseK all through Luke's 
work. Ewald imagines a whole series of writings of which 
Luke must have availed himself, — ^a Hebrew Gospel by Philip 
the deacon, a collection of the discourses of Jesus by the 
Apostle Matthew, of which Papias speaks, etc. (see further 
on). Bleek,^ reviving in a new form the hypothesis of a primi- 
tive Gospel (a manual composed, according to Eichhom, for 
the use of evangelists, under apostolic sanction), admits, as a 
basis of our Gospels of Matthew and Luke, a Greek Gospel, 
written in Galilee by a believer, who at certain times had 
himself accompanied Jesus. This earliest account of the 
Saviour's life would mould all the subsequent evangelical 
narrations. The writings of the *iroXKol, many (i 1), would be 
only variations of it, and our three synoptics merely different 
versions of the same. Lastly, we know that many critics at 
the present day find the principal source of Luke and the 
two other synoptics (at least of the narrative part) in a sup- 
posed Gospel of Mark, older than our canonical Mark, and 
to which they give the name of Proto-Mark (Reuss, E^ville, 
Holtzmann, etc.).' All these writings, anterior to that of 
Luke, and only known to us by the traces of them discovered 
in his work, are lost at the present day. 

4. Would it be impossible for some writing which we still 
possess to be one of the sources of Luke — ^for example, one of 
our two synoptics, or even both of them ? This fourth means 
of explanation has at all times been employed by criticism. 
At the present day, it is still used with great confidence by 
many. According to Baur,' Matthew was the direct and 
sole source of Luke ; Mark proceeded from both. Hilgenfeld 

^ Einleitung in das If, T. 1862 ; Synoptiache Srkldrung dor drH ersten 
Mfvangelien, 1869. 

• Keuss, GeseJiicJUe der heUigen Schnften N. T.,M ed, 1860 ; R^viUe, Eludea 
enUques wr V6vang. UUm Saint Matthieu, 1862; Holtzmann, DtesynopL Ev. 
1S63. 

* Baor, Dan Narcw-EvangeUum, 1851. 
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also puts Matthew first; but he interposes Mark between 
Matthew and Luke. According to Yolkmar/ Mark is the 
primary source; from him proceeded Luke, and Matthew from 
both. 

To sum up : Oral tradition, detached writings, Gospels more 
or less complete now lost ; last of all, one or other of our 
existing Gospels, — such are the materials by means of which 
criticism has made various attempts to solve the problem of 
the origin both of Luke in particular, and of the synoptics 
in general Let us endeavour now to describe the systems 
which actual criticism labours to construct out of these 
various kinds of materials. 

IL 

1. We will commence with the self-styled critical school 
of Baur. The common tendency of writers of this school is to 
represent the synoptics as deriving their contents from each 
other. In their view, the contents of our Gospels cannot be 
historical, because they contain the inadmissible element of 
miracles.' Consequently they regard our Gospels, not as 
real historical narrations, but as compositions of a poetical oi. 
didactic character. The differences between them are not in 
any ..ay natural divergences proceeding from such undesigned 
modifications as tradition undergoes in course of oral trans- 
mission, or from the diversity of written sources, but result 
from different dogmatic tendencies in the writers of the 
Gospels which they perfectly reflect. Each evangelist has 
reproduced his matter with a free hand, modifying it in ac- 
cordance with his personal views. In reality, then, our 
Gospels are the reflection, not of the object they describe, but 
of the controversial or conciliatory tendencies of their authors. 
These books make us acquainted, not with the history of 
Jesus, but with that of the Church, and of the different theories 
respecting the Founder of the gospel, which have been suc- 
cessively held in it This common result of the school appears 

1 Yolkmar, Di^ EvangelUn, 1870. 

' Hilgenfeld {Die JSvangdien, p. 580): "The principal argamcnt for the 
later origin of our Gospels is always this fact, that they relate very many things 
about the life of Jesus, whioh certainly could not have taken place as they 
narrate them." 
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in its most pronounced form in Baur and Yolkmar, in a milder 
form in Kostlin and Hilgenfeld. 

Baur himself, as we have seen, makes, as Griesbach and 
De Wette did before him, Luke proceed from Matthew, and 
Mark from Luke and Matthew united. This relationship is 
made out in this way. There was first of all a strictly legal 
and particularist Matthew, reflecting the primitive Christianity 
of the Twelve, and of the church of Jerusalem. From this 
original Matthew afterwards proceeded our canonical Matthew^ 
the narrative being re-cast in a universalist sense (between 
130 and 134). In opposition to the original Matthew there 
appeared first a Luke, which was altogether Pauline, or anti- 
legal ; this was the writing Marcion adopted, and from which 
proceeded later on our canonical Luke. The latter was the 
result of a revision designed to harmonize it with the Jewish- 
Christian views (about 140). Eeconciliation having thus 
been reached from both sides, Mark followed, in which the 
original contrast is entirely neutralized. For its matter, the 
latter is naturally dependent on the other two. 

The anonymous Saocon ^ starts with the same general notion ; 
but he seasons it in a piquant fashion. According to him, 
our synoptics, with the exception of Luke, were indeed com- 
posed by the authors to whom the Church attributes them \ 
but they intentionally misrepresented the facts. As to the 
third, Paul, who was its author, composed it with a view to 
decry the Twelve and their party. 

Hilgenfeld denies the opposition, admitted by Baur, between 
the original Matthew and a Luke which preceded ours. He 
believes that, in the very bosom of apostolic and Jewish- 
Christian Christianity, there was an internal development at 
work from the first century in a Pauline direction, the result 
partly of the force of events, but more especially of the in- 
fluence of the fall of Jerusalem, and the conversion of the 
Gentiles. He finds a proof of this gradual transformation in 
the numerous universalist passages of our canonical Matthew, 
which witness to the changes undergone by the originnl 
Matthew. This last writing, the oldest of the Gospels, dated 
from 70-80. The Gospel of Mark, which followed it, went a 

^ Sendschrdhen an Baur i26er die AlffassungszeU dea Lukas und der Synoptlher, 
1848, p. 26 et Beq. 
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step further in the Pauline direction. It was an imitation of 
the Gospel of Matthew, but at the same time modified by the 
oral tradition existing in the church at Eome, which was 
derived fix)m Peter; it dates from the period from 80-100. 
Hilgenfeld, therefore, does not recognise Luke's influence any- 
where in Mark, while Baur discovers it everywhere. Luke 
proceeds, according to him, from the two former; he takes a 
fresh step in the universalist and Pauline direction. It was 
written before Marcion's time, from 100 to 110. Thus, as 
this theologian himseK remarks, " the formation of our cano- 
nical Gospels was completely finished before the time when 
Baur makes it begin" (Kanon, p. 172). With this difference 
as to dates between the master and his disciple, there is con- 
nected a more profound difference still. Instead of a sharp 
dogmatical contrast which was gradually neutralized, Hilgen- 
feld admits a progressive development in the very bosom of 
primitive Jewish Christianity. 

With Baur, Mark came third; with Hilgenfeld, second; there 
was only wanted further a theologian of the same school who 
should assign him the first place; and this is done at the present 
time by Volkmar, who follows the example of Storr in the last 
century. According to him, that fiery manifesto of primitive 
Jewish Christianity, the Apocalypse, had about 68 declared im- 
placable hostility against St. Paul, representing him (chap, xiii) 
as the false prophet of the last times, and making the churches 
foxmded by him, in comparison with the Jewish-Christian 
churches, a mere plebs (chap. vii.). A moderate Paulinian took 
up the gauntlet, and wrote (about 73) as a reply our second 
Gospel, the oldest of all the writings of this kind. It was a 
didactic poem, on a historical basis,* designed to defend Paul and 
the right of the Gentile churches. Beyond the Old Testament 
and the Epistles of Paul, the author had no other sources than 
oral tradition, his Christian experience, the Apocalypse which 
he opposed, and his creative genius. Somewhat later (about 
the year 100), a Pauline believer of the Church of Eome, who 
had travelled in Palestine, worked up this book into a new form 
by the aid of some traditions which he had collected, and 
by inserting in it first a genealogical document {Oenecdogtis 

^ Die EfxmgeUen, p. 4C1 : "Mm aelbaibeunuaie Lehrpoesie (Mi/ hMtorifichai 
Cfnmde." 
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HfibrxorurrC), and then a writing of Essenist tendency {Evwn-^ 
gdium pauperv/m). His aim was to win over to Paulinism the 
Jewish-Christian part of the Church, which was still in a 
majority. This was our Luke. Matthew is the result of a 
iosion of the two preceding writings. It is the manifesto of 
a moderate Jewish-Christian feeling, which desired to gather 
all the heathen into the Church, but could not see its way to 
this at the cost of the abolition of the law, as Paul taught ; 
its composition dates from 110. All the other writings, the 
existence of which has been supposed by modern criticism, 
such as a Proto-Matthew, the Logia, and a Proto-Mark, in 
Volkmar's judgment, are nothing but empty critical fancies. 

The third, second, and first place in succession having been 
assigned to Mark, no new supposition seemed possible, at 
least from the same school Nevertheless Kostlin has ren- 
dered possible the impossible, by assigning to Mark all three 
positions at once. This complicated construction is diflBcult 
to follow : The oldest evangelical record would be that Proto- 
Mark to which Papias must have referred; it represented the 
moderate universalism of Peter. From this work, combined 
with oral tradition and the Logia of the Apostle Matthew, 
would proceed our canonical Matthew. These diflPerent works 
are supposed to have given birth to a Gospel of Peter, which 
closely resembled the original Mark, but was still more like 
our actual Mark. After that must have appeared Luke, to 
which all the preceding sources contributed ; and last of all 
our actual Mark, which would be the result of a revision of 
the original Mark by the help of the canonical Matthew and 
Luka The principal waymarks of the route thus traversed 
are these : Mark (I.) ; Matthew ; Mark (XL, or the Gospel of 
Peter) ; Luke ; Mark (III.). We can only say that this 
h)rpothesis is the death-blow of the theory of the Tubingen 
school, as formerly Marsh's system was of the hypothesis of 
an original Gospel The complicated and artificial form this 
hypothesis is compelled to assume, by the diflSculties which 
weigh upon its simpler forms, is its condemnation. Thus, as 
Hilgenfeld regretfully observes, "after such multiplied and 
arduous labours, we are still very far from reaching the least 
agreement even on the most essential points." Let it be 
observed that this disagreement is evinced by disciples of one 
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and the same school, which advanced into the critical arena 
with colonis flying, and thundering forth the psean of victory. 
Is not such a state of things a serious fact, especially for a 
school the fundamental idea of which is, that there is an 
intimate connection between the successive appearances of 
our Gospels and the history of the primitive Church, of which 
last this school claims to give the world a new conception ? 
Does not such a complete diversity in fixing the order in 
which the Gospels appeared, exhibit a no less fundamental 
disagreement in conceiving of the development of the Church ? 
These are evident symptoms not only of the breaking up of 
this school, but, above all, of the radical error of the original 
notion on which it W£is founded. The opposition in principle 
between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity, which is an 
axiom with this school, is also its irpSnov ^evSo?. 

2. We will now enumerate the critical systems which 
have kept independent of the Tubingen schooL 

If Bleek, who is at once the most discerning and judicious 
critic of our day, is in several respects the antipodes of Baur, 
he agrees with him on one point : the entire dependence he 
attributes to Mark in relation to the two other synoptics. As 
has been already mentioned, he makes Matthew and Luk^ 
proceed from a Gospel written in Greek by a GaUlean believer, 
who was present at several scenes in the ministry of Jesus in 
this province. This is the reason why this book has given such 
great preponderance to the Galilean work. The numerous 
works of which Luke speaks (i. 1) were all different versions 
of this, as well as our canonical Matthew and Luke. This im- 
portant book, with all its offshoots, which preceded our synoptics, 
is lost ; these last, the most complete and best accredited, have 
alone survived. This conception is simple and clear. Whether 
it renders a sufficient account of the facts, remains to be seen. 

Bitschl, in a remarkable article, has pronounced in favour 
of the absolute priority of our canonical Mark (to the exclu- 
sion of any Proto-Mark). Matthew proceeded, according to 
Lim, from Mark, and Luke from both.^ Bitschl endeavours 
to prove these statements by a very sagacious analysis ot the 
relations between the narratives of Matthew and Mcurk on 

^ Ufher den gegenio&rHgen Stand dor KriUk der syn. 3o.^ in the Tkeol 
JaM. 1851. 
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certain points of detail But the impression we have received 
from this labour is, that both the method followed, and the 
results obtained, are more ingenious than solid. 

Beuss, R^ville, Holtzmann, agree in making two writings, 
now lost, the original sources of our three synoptical Gospels. 
These were : 1. The Proto-Mark, which furnished our three 
evangelists with their general outUne, and with the narratives 
common to them all ; 2. The Zogia, or collection of discourses 
compiled by Matthew, which was the source for those in- 
structions of Jesus related in common by Matthew and Luke. 
Our canonical Mark is a reproduction (enlarged according tG 
Beuss, abridged according to Holtzmann) of the former of these 
two writings. Its author made no use of the Zogia, Matthew 
and Luke both proceeded from a fusion of these two funda- 
mental writings. Their authors inserted or distributed, in 
the outline sketch of the Proto-Mark, the sayings and dis- 
courses collected in the Zogia. But here arises a difficulty. 
If the sayings of Jesus, as Matthew and Luke convey them 
to us, are drawn from the same source, how does it happen 
that Matthew transmits them in the form of large masses 
of discourse (for example, the Sermon on the Mount, chap, 
v.— viL ; the collection of parables, chap, xiii, etc.), whilst in 
Luke these very sajdngs are more frequently presented to us 
in the form of detached instructions, occasioned by some 
accidental circumstance ? Of these two different forms, 
which is to be regarded as most faithful to the original docu- 
ment ? Matthew, who groups into large masses the materials 
that lie side by side in the Zogia ? or Luke, who breaks up 
the long discourses of the Zogia, and divides them into a 
number of particular sayings ? Holtzmann decides in favour 
of the first alternative. According to t^is writer, we ought to 
allow that the form of the Zogia was very nearly that pre- 
sented by the teaching of Jesus in the narrative of travel, 
Luke ix. 51-xix. 28. Weizsacker, on the contrary, defends 
the second view, and thinks that the long discourses of Matthew 
are more or less faithful reproductions of the form of the 
Logia. This also is the opinion of M. B^ville. We shall 
have to see whether this hypothesis, under either of its two 
forms, bears the test of facts. 

Ewald sets out in the same way with the two hypotheses 
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of the Proto-Mark and the Logia ; but he constructs upon this 
foundation an exceedingly complicated system, according to 
which our Luke would be nothing less than the combined 
result of eight anterior writings : — 1. A Gospel written by 
Philip the Evangelist, which described in the Aramaean 
language the salient facts of the life of Jesus, with short 
historical explanations. 2. Matthew's Logia, or discourses of 
Jesus, furnished with short historical introductions. 3. The 
Proto-Mark, composed by the aid of the two preceding writ- 
ings, remarkable for the freshness and vivacity of its colouring, 
and differing very little from our canonical Mark. 4. A Gospel 
treating of certain critical points in our Lord's life (the temp- 
tation, for example). Ewald calls this writing the Booh of 
the Higher History, 5. Our canonical Matthew, combining 
the Logia of this apostle with all the other writings already 
named. 6, 7, and 8. Three writings now lost, which Ewald 
describes as though he had them in his hands: one of a 
familiar, tender character; anotl^er somewhat brusque and 
abrupt; the third comprising the narratives of the infancy 
(Luke L and ii.). Lastly, 9. Our canonical Luke, composed 
by the aid of all the preceding (with the exception of our 
Matthew), and which simply combines the materials furnished 
by the others. We may add, 10. Our canonical Mark, which 
with very slight modification is the reproduction of No. 3. 
This construction certainly does not recommend itself by its 
intrinsic evidence and simplicity. It may prove as fatal to 
the hypothesis of a Proto-Mark as was formerly that of Marsh 
to the hypothesis of a primitive Gospel, or as that of Kostlin 
at the present day to the Tubingen idea. 

Lastly, we see a new mode of explanation appearing, which 
seems destined to replace for a time the theory, so stoutly 
maintained by and since Wilke, of the priority of Mark or of 
the Proto-Mark, whenever it has any considerable connection 
with this last. This opinion has been developed by Weiss in 
three very elaborate articles,^ in which he seeks to prove : 1. 
That the most ancient work was an apostolical Matthew, com- 
prising the discourses, some longer and others shorter, with a 

* In the Studien und Kritiken, 1861 ; JdhrhUcIier fiir Deutsche Theologie, 
1864 ; ibid^ 1865. Since then, Weiss has attempted to prove hia theoiy by s 
detailed exegesis of Mark. 
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large number of facts, but without any intention on the part 
of the author to write the entire history of Jesus. 2. There- 
upon appeared Mark, written by the aid of recollections which 
the author had preserved of the recitals of Peter. This was 
the first attempt to trace the entire course of the ministry of 
Jesus. He included in this sketch all the sayings of Jesus 
contained in the preceding work which could be adapted to 
his narrative. 3. The author of our canonical Matthew made 
use of this work of Mark, re-wrote it, and supplemented it by 
the aid of the apostolical Matthew. 4. Luke also re-wrote 
the two more ancient works, the apostolic Matthew and Mark, 
but in a very free manner, and enriched his narrative with 
new materials derived from oral or written tradition. 

This combination appears to me to come very near the 
explanation which is the basis of a recent work of Kloster- 
mann.^ By a consecutive, detailed, delicate analysis of the 
Gospel of Mark, this scholar proves that the author of this 
work composed it on the basis of Matthew, enamelling the 
story with explanatory notes, the substance of which evidently 
emanated from an eye-witness of the ministry of Jesus, which 
could have been none other than Peter ; in general, the addi- 
tions refer to the relations of Jesus with His apostles. With 
Klostermann, as with Weiss, Matthew would be the first and 
principal written source; but with this difference (if we rightly 
understand), that with the former this Matthew is our canoni- 
cal Matthew, whilst in the opinion of Weiss, this last writing 
differed sensibly from the primitive Matthew, which only 
appears in our canonical Matthew as transformed by means 
of Mark. The dependence of Mark on Matthew has then 
much more stress laid upon it by Klostermann than by Weiss. 
Klostermann announces a second work, in which he will prove 
a precisely similar dependence of Luke upon Mark. Thus it 
is clear, that in proportion as criticism dispenses with the 
hypothesis of a Proto-Mark, it is compelled to attribute to the 
primitive Matthew, which at the outset was to be only a 
collection of discourses, more and more of the historical ele- 
ment ; 80 that in Weiss it again becomes a more or less com^ 
plete Gospel, and lastly in Klostermann approximates closely 
to our canonical Matthew itsel£ 

^ Deu MaraU'EvangeUum, Gottingen 1867« 
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This question of the origin of the synoptics, and of theii 
mutual relations, must not be regarded as unimportant in re- 
gard to the substance of the evangeHcal beliefs. Just as the 
view defended by the Tubingen school, according to which 
our synoptics are simply derived from one another, exhibits 
the contents of these writings, and the degree of confidence 
they inspired at the time they appeared, in an unfavourable 
light (since the differences which exist between them could, 
in such a case, only proceed from the caprice of the copjdsts, 
and the slight faith they placed in the story of their pre- 
decessors) ; 80 does the other opinion, which looks for different 
sources, oral or written, whence each writing proceeds, and 
which are adequate to account for their mutual resemblances 
or differences, tend to re-establish their general credibility, and 
their genuineness as historical works. 

The following is a table of the opinions of which we have 
just given an account : — 



I.— SCHOOL OF TUEBINGEIT. 



Uattliew 
Luke 



Mark 

I 
Luke 



i 



Batjb. 

Mark. 

YOLKIIAB. 

Matthew. 



} 



MattHew 
Mark 



} 



HiLoxinrxLD. 
Luke. 

EOESTLUr. 



Mark (I.); Matthew 
^ , / 

Mark (IL) or Gospel of Peter 
Luke. 






IL— INDEPENDElin? SYSTEMS. 



BiTSOHIi. 

Mark ) 
I }- Luke. 
Matthew) 



EWALD. 

Gosp. of PhiL Logia*! 



Mark (I.) 
Matthew. 



Luke. 






Bleek. 

Primitive Gospel 

/ * V 

Matthew ; Luke 
* , / 

Mark. 

Weiss. 
Matthew (L) 

Mark 

^ • , 

Matthew (II. ); Luke. 



BBvaB, etc 
Mark (I.) Logia 



■V— 



Mark (IL); Matthew; Luka 



Elostebuank. 

Matthew ) 

I y Luke. 
Mark ) 



The state of things which this table portrays is not certainly 
such as to lead us to regard the question as solved, and the 
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door closed against fresh attempts to explain the origin of the 
sjmoptics, particularly the origin of Luke, which is the final 
term of the problem. 

SEC. V. ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE THIRD GOSPEL. 

Are we sure that we possess the book which we are about 
to study as it came from its author's hands ? Taken as a 
whole, yea As guarantees of it, we have — 1. The genera] 
agreement of our text with the most ancient versions, the 
Peschito and the Italic, which date from the second century, and 
with the three Egyptian translations made at the beginning of 
the third; 2. The general agreement of this text with the 
quotations of the Fathers of the second and third centuries, 
Justin, Tatian, Irenseus, Clement, Tertullian, Origen, etc. ; 
lastly, 3. The general uniformity of the manuscripts in which 
the Greek text has been preserved. If any great changes 
had been introduced into the text, there would inevitably 
have been much greater differences among all these documents. 
These different tests prove that the third Gospel, just as we 
have it, was already in existence in the churches of the second 
and third centuries. A text so universally diffused could only 
proceed from the text that was received from the very first. 

The manuscripts containing the text of the New Testa- 
ment consist of majtcscules, or manuscripts written in uncial 
letters (until the tenth century), and of mimcscules, or manu- 
scripts written in small or cursive writing (from the tenth 
century). The manuscripts known at the present day, con- 
taining the whole or part of the Gospels, number nearly 44 
ToajuscvZes, and more than 500 minuscules. The former are, for 
their antiquity and variety, the most important. Of this 
number, 19 contain the Gospel of Luke more or less com- 
plete ; of 11 there only remain some fragments, or series of 
fragments: there are, in all, 30 documents prior to the tenth 
century. 

Two of the fourth century — 

1. The Sinaiticus (k). 

2. The VaticanuB (B). 
Five of the fifth century — 

3. The Alexandrinus (A). 
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4. The Codex Ephrcemi (0). 

5. Twenty-eight palimpsest leaves (I). 

6. Palimpsest fragments found at Wolfenbiittel (Q). 

7. Different fragments^ Greek with a Sahidic version, 

comprised in the Sahidic collection of Woide (T'^. 
T^ denotes similar firagments of the seventh 
century. 
Five of the sixth century— 

8. The Cantdbrigiensis (D) 

9. Fragments of a manuscript de Ivae, written in letters 

of silver and gold (N). 

10. The hymns of Luke (chap. i. ii.) preserved in some 

psalters (0®). 0*^** denote similar portions of 
the seventh and ninth centuries. 

11. Fragments of a palimpsest of London (E). 

12. Fragments of Wolfenbuttel (P). 
Five of the eighth century — 

13. The BasUiensis (E). 

14. A manuscript of Paris (L). 

15. Fragments of the Gospels, of Paris and of Naples 

16. Fragment of Luke at St. Petersburg (B^). 

17. The ZacynthiuB, a palimpsest manuscript, found at 

Zante, comprising the first eleven chapters of 
Luke (B in Tischendorf, Z in our commentary). 
Eight of the ninth century — 

18. The Codex Boreeli (F). 

19. The CypHus (K). 

20. A manuscript of Paris (M). 

21. A manuscript of Munich (X). 

22. A manuscript of Oxford (P). 

23. The San Oallensis (J). 

24. A manuscript of Oxford (A). 

25. A manuscript found at Smyrna, and deposited at St 

Petersburg (II). 
Rve of the tenth century — 

26. 27. The two Codd. of Seidel (G. B). 

28. A manuscript of the Vatican (S). 

29. A manuscript of Venice (U). 

30. A manuscript of Moscow (V). 
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Adding together all the various readings which these docu- 
ments contain^ we find from five to six thousand of theuL But 
in general they are of very secondary importance, and involve 
no change in the matter of the Gospel history. 

On a closer study of them, it is observed that certain manu* 
scripts habitually go together in opposition to others, and thus 
two principal forms of the text are established, — one which is 
generally found in the most ancient majuscules, another which 
is met with in the minuscules and in the less ancient of the 
majuscules. Some manuscripts oscillate between these two 
forms. 

As the text on which Erasmus formed the first edition of 
the New Testament in Greek was that of certain minuscules in 
the Bale library, and this text has continued to form the basis 
of subsequent editions, of which that of the Elzevii-s of 1633 
is the most generally diffused, it is evident that this, called 
the Received Text, is rather that of the minuscules and less 
ancient majuscules than the text of the old majuscules. This 
text is also called Byzantine, because it is probably the one 
which was uniformly fixed in the churches of the Greek Empire. 
Those of our majuscules which represent it are the following : 
E. F. G. H. E. M. S. U. V. T. J. 11. This form of the text 
is also called Asiatic. 

The opposite form, which is found in the older majuscules, 
B. G. L. E. X. Z., appears to come from Alexandria, where, in 
the first centuries of the Church, manuscripts were most 
largely produced. For this reason this text takes the name 
of Alexandrine. Some manuscripts, while ordinarily following 
the Alexandrine, differ from them more or less frequently ; 
these are K. A. D. J. The text of K and of D resembles, in 
many instances, the ancient Latin translation, the Italic. 

A middle form between these two principal texts is found in 
the fragments denoted by N. 0. W. Y. 0. 

It is a constant question, which of the two texts, the Alex- 
andrine or the Byzantine, reproduces with the greatest fidelity 
the text of the original document. It is a question which, in 
our opinion, cannot be answered in a general way and h priori, 
and which must be solved in each particular instance by 
exegetical skill 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

The abbreviatioiis we shall use are generally ihose which Tischen- 
dorf has adopted in his eighth edition. 

1. Fathers. 
Just., Justin; Ir., Irenseus; Or., Origen, etc. 

a. Vebsions. 

Vss., versions. 

It, the Italic, comprising the different Latin translations prior to 
Jerome's (from the second century) : a, b, c, etc., denote the cUfferent 
documents of the Italic ; a the Fercdlensis (4th c.) ; 6 the Veranensis 
(5th c.) ; c the Colbertinus ^llth c), etc. 

Vg., the Vvlgate, Jerome s translation (4th c.) ; Am., Fuld., denote 
the principal documents of this translation, — ^the Amiaiinus (6th c), 
the Fuldensis (id.), etc. 

Syr., the Syriac translations. Syif*, the PesAito, Schaaf s edition ; 
Syr^, a more ancient translation than the Pesckito, discovered and 
published by Chireton. Syr, in brief (in our own use), these two 
united. 

Cop.y the Coptic translation (3d c). 

3. Manuscripts. 

Mss., the manuscripts ; Mjj., the majuscules ; Mnn., the minus- 
enles. 

The letter denoting a manuscript with the sign * (((*, B*) denotes 
the original text in opposition to corrections inserted in the text 
afterwards. The small figures added to this same letter (B*, C, etc.) 
signify first, second correction. For the manuscript K, which is in 
a peculiar condition, K*, M^ denote the most ancient corrections, 
made by at least two different hands according to the text of diffe- 
rent MSS. from that from which K was copied, and H* similar correc- 
tions, but made a little later (7th c), and differing sometimes from 
each other (k**, k*"^). F*, some quotations from the Gospels anno- 
tated in the margin of the CoisHniantis (H. of the Epistles of Paul). 

4. Editions. 

T. R, the received text, viz. the ed. Elzevir of 1633, which is 

Senerally the reproduction of the third ed. of Stephens ; r (Steph.) 
enotes the received text and that of Stephens united, where they 
are identical * f* (Steph. Elzev.), the received text alone, in the rare 
instances in which these two texts differ. 
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THE TITLE OF THE GOSPEL. 



THE shortest form is found in K. B. F., Karh Aovkclv. The 
greater part of the Mjj. read evarfyiTuov tcarh Aovk&u, 
The T. R, with some Mnn. only, to xarh AovkSlv eiforfy. Some 
Hnn., TO icarit AovkSlv &yiov evarff. 

In the opinion of several scholars (Seuss, Oesch, der heU. 
Schr. JV. 5;, § 177), the prep. Karh, according to, signifies not; 
composed hy, but : dravm up according to the conception of . . . 
Thus this title, so far from affirming that our Gospel was 
composed by the person designated, would rather deny it 
This sense does not appear to us admissible. Not only may 
the preposition Karh apply to the writer himself, as the follow- 
ing expressions prove : fi Karh, MoDvaria Trevrdreuxp^ (the Pen- 
tateuch according to Moses) in Epiphanius ; ij Koff 'HpoSorov 
uTTopla (the history according to Herodotus) in Diodorus; 
Mardaio^ . . . jpatp^ TrapaSoi^s rb tear* ainov eva/fyekiov 
(Matthew having ptU in toriting the Gospel according to him) 
in Eusebius {H, Heel, iii 24) ; — ^but this preposition mvst have 
this sense in our title. For, 1. The titles of our four Gospels 
bear too close a resemblance to each other to have come from 
the authors of these writings ; they must have been framed 
by the Church when it formed the collection of the Gospels. 
Now the opinion of the Church, as far as we can trace it, has 
always been, that these writings were composed by the persons 
named in the titles. 2. With respect to the third Gospel in 
particular, no other sense is possible. Apostles and eye- 
witnesses, such as Matthew or John, might have created an 
original conception of the Gospel, and afterwards a different 
writer might have produced a narrative of the ministry of 
Jesus according to this type. But this supposition is not 
applicable to persons so secondary and dependent as Luke or 
Mark. 

SI 
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This Luke, whom the title designates as the author of our 
Gospel, can be no other than the companion of FauL The 
evangelical history mentions no other person of this name. As 
to the term Gospel, it appears to us very doubtful whether in 
our four titles it indicates the writings themselve& This term 
applies rather, as throughout the New Testament, to the facts 
related, to the contents of the books, to the coming of Christ — 
this merciful message of God to mankind The complement 
understood after evarfyeXtjou is Oeov ; comp. Rom. L 1. This 
good news, though one in itself, is presented to the world under 
four different aspects in these four narratives. The mean- 
ing then is, " The good news of the coming of Christ, accord- 
ing to the version of . . " It is the eiforfyiKiov rerpdfiop^v, 
the Gospel with four faces, of which Iren»us still speaks 
towards the end of the second century, even after the term 
Gospel had been already ap|lied by Justin to the written 
Gospds. 
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Chap, l 1-4. 

TH£ first of our synoptic Gospels opens with a genealogy. 
This mode of entering upon the subject transports ns 
into a completely Jewish world. This preamble is, as it were, 
a continuation of the genealogical registers of Genesis ; in the 
filpXo^ 7€V€<r€a)9 of Matthew (i 1) we have again the EllS 
Tholedoih of Moses. 

How different Luke's prologue, and in what an entirely 
difTerent atmosphere it places us from the first ! Not only is 
it written in most classical Greek, but it reminds us by its 
contents of the similar preambles of the most illustrious Greek 
historians, especially those of Herodotus and Thucydides. The 
more thoroughly we examine it, the more we find of that 
delicacy of sentiment and refinement of mind which constitute 
the predominant traits of the Hellenic character. Baur, it is 
true, thought he discerned in it the work of a forger. Ewald, 
on the contrary, admires its true simplicity, noble modesty, 
and terse conciseness.^ It appears to us, as to Holtzmann,^ 
"* that between these two opinions the choice is not difiicult." 
The author does not seek to put himself in the rank of the 
Christian authorities ; he places himself modestly among men 
of the second order. He feels it necessary to excuse the bold- 
ness of his enterprise, by referring to the numerous analogous 
attempts that have preceded his own. He does not permit 
himself to undertake the work of writing a Gospel history 
until he has furnished himself with all the aids fitted to enable 
him to attain the lofty aim he sets before him. There is a 
striking contrast between his frank and modest attitude and 
that of a forger. It excludes even the ambitious part of a 

' Jahr^Heher, li. p. 12&, ' Die Synoptischen Evanfjelkn^ p. S9S. 
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secretarj of the Apostle Paul^ which tradition has not beeti 
slow to claim for the author of our GospeL 

This prologue is not least interesting for the information it 
contains respecting the earliest attempts at writing histories of 
the GospeL Apart from these first lines of Luke, we know 
absolutely nothing definite about the more ancient narratives 
of the life of Jesus which preceded the composition of our 
Gospels. Therefore every theory as to the origin of the 
synoptics, which is not constructed out of the materials fur- 
nished by this preface, runs the risk of being thrown aside as 
a tissue of vain hypotheses the day after it has seen the light. 

This introduction is a dedication, in which Luke initiates 
the reader into the idea, method, and aim of his work. He is 
far from being the first who has attempted to handle this 
great subject (ver. 1). Numerous written narratives on the 
history of Jesus are already in existence ; they all of them 
rest on the oral narrations of the apostles (ver. 2). But while 
drawing also on this original source, Luke has collected more 
particular information, in order to supplement, select, and 
properly arrange the materials for which the Church is in- 
debted to apostolic tradition. His aim, lastly, is to furnish his 
readers, by this connected account of the facts, with the means 
of establishing their certainty (ver. 4). 

Vers. 1-4. " Since, as is known, many have undertaken to 
compose a narrative of the events which have been a/xom-- 
plished amongst us, (2) in conformity wUh that which they 
have handed down to us who were eye-witnesses of thetn from 
the beginning, and who became ministers of the word, (3) / 
have thought good also mysdf after carefully informing my- 
sdf of ail these facts from their commencement, to write a 
consecviive account of them for thee, m^ost excellent Theo- 
philus, (4) in order that thou migJUest know the immoveable 
certainty of the instructions which thou hast received."^ — ^This 
period, truly Greek in its style, has been composed with 

^ A literal translation of M. Godet's rendering of Lnke's preface is given here, 
for the sake of harmonizing the text with the verhal comments which follow in 
the next paragraph ; hut, except when something tarns on our anther's render- 
ing, the passages commented on wiU be given in ^e words of the A. V. A close 
and happy translation of the ori^nal Greek into French does not always admit 
ttf being reproduced literally in English, and a. free translation of a translation i« 
ef little service for purposes of exegesis. — Note ly the Trandator* 
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particular care. We do not find a style like it in all the New 
Testament^ ezcept at the end of the Acts and in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. As to the thought of this prologue, it cannot 
be better summed up than in these lines of Tholuck : " Al- 
though not an immediate witness of the facts that took place, 
I have none the less undertaken, following the example of 
many others, to publish an account of them according to the 
information I have gathered."^ 

The conjunction hreiZriirep is found nowhere else in the 
New Testament ; it has a certain solemnity. To the idea of 
mux (iTrel), S^ adds that of notoriety: "since, as is well 
known;" vep draws attention to the relation between the great 
number of these writings and the importance of the events 
related: It is so (SjJ), and it could not be otherwise (prep). — ^The 
relation between the since thus defined and the principal verb, 
/ have thought good, is easy to seize : If my numerous prede- 
cessors have not been blamed, why should I be blamed, who 
am only walking in their steps ? — The term iirex^lprjaav, have 
undertaken, involves no blame of the skill of these prede- 
cessors, as several Fathers have thought ; the / have thought 
good also myself is sufficient to exclude this supposition. This 
expression is suggested by the greatness of the task, and con- 
tains a slight allusion to the insufficiency of the attempts 
hitherto made to accomplish it. 

The nature of these older writings is indicated by the term 
avara^a/rOai Si^yrjaiv, to set in order a narrative. It is a 
question, as Thiersch' says, of an attempt at arrangement. 
Did this arrangement consist in the harmonizing of a number 
of separate writings into a single whole, so as to make a con- 
secutive history of them? In this case, we should have to 
admit that the writers of whom Luke speaks had already 
found in the Church a number of short writings on particular 
©vents, which they had simply united : their work would thus 
constitute a second step in the development of the writing of 
the Gospel history. But the expression, in conformity with 
that which iliey have handed down to us, hardly leaves room 

* Qlaubwflrdigh de^ evang, Oeseh. p. 143. 

* Versuch tur HerMlung dea hiatorischen StandpunkU fUr die Kritikder Ntvi- 
tettammtl. 8ehr. p. 164 (a work which we cannot too strongly recommend to 
banners, although we are far from sharing all its yiews). 
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for intermediate accounts between the apostolic tradition and 
the writings of which Luke speaks. The notion of arrangt- 
merU, then, refers rather to the facts themselves which these 
authors had co-ordinated in such a way as to make a con- 
secutive narrative of them. The term diegesis designates not, 
as Schleiermacher maintained* recitals of isolated facts, but a 
complete narrative. 

What idea should we form of these writings, and are they 
to be ranked among the sources on which Luke has drawn ? — 
Certain extra-canonical Gospels, which criticism has sometimes 
regarded as prior to Luke's, may be thought of, — that of (he 
JIdyrews, for example, in which Lessing was disposed to find 
the common source of our three synoptics ; or that of Marcion, 
which Bitschl and Baur regarded as the principal document 
reproduced by Luka^ But does not tradition exhibit itself in 
these writings in a form already perceptibly altered, and very 
far removed from the primitive purity and freshness which 
characterize our canonical Gospels ? They are then later than 
Luke. 

Or does Luke allude to our Gospels of Matthew and Mark ? 
This is maintained by those who think that Luke wrote after 
Matthew and Mark (Hug), or only after Matthew (Griesbach, 
etc.). But however little Luke shared in the traditional 
opinion which attributed the first Gospel to the Apostle 
Matthew, he could not speak of that writing as he speaks 
here ; for he clearly opposes to tJie vmters of the tradition 
(the irciKKol, ver. 1), the apostles who were the authors of it 
It may be affirmed, from the connection of ver. 2 with ver. 1, 
that Luke was not acquainted with a single written Gospel 
emanating from an apostle. As to the collection of the Zogia 
(discourses of the Lord), which some attribute to Matthew, it 
certainly would not be excluded by Luke's expressions ; for 
the term diegesis denotes a recital, a historical narrative. Hug» 
in his desire to save his hypothesis, according to which Luke 
made use of Matthew, explained vers. 1 and 2 in this sense : 
" Many have undertaken to compose written Gospels similar to 
those which the apostles "bequeaihed to us , . ." But this sense 
would require mrola (fiipKld) instead of KaOw^ and has not 

> Bitschl has since withdrawn this asaertiQiL 
* Thiersch, Vertudi, etc., p. 211« 
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been accepted by any one. — ^As to the Gospel of Mark, Luke's 
expressions might certainly suit this writing. For, according 
to tradition, Mark made use in his narrative of the accounts 
of an eye-witness, St Peter. But still it may be questioned 
whether Luke would have employed the term undertake in 
speaking of a work which was received in the Church as one 
of the essential documents of the life of Jesus. For the rest, 
exegesis alone can determine whether Luke really had Mark 
before him either in its present or in a more ancient form. — 
It appears probable, therefore, to me, that the works to which 
Luke alludes are writings really unknown and lost Their 
incompleteness condemned them to extinction, in prbportion 
as writings of superior value, such as our synoptics, spread 
through the CHiurch. 

As to whether Luke availed himself of these writings, and 
in any way embodied them in his own work, he does not in- 
form us. But is it not probable, since he was acquainted with 
them, that he would make some use of them ? Every aid 
would appear precious to him in a work the importance of 
which he so deeply felt 

The subject of these narratives is set forth in expressions 
that have a touch of solemnity : " the events which have been 
accomplished amongst us." IIXfjpo^opHv is a word analogous 
in composition and meaning to reTijear^opeli/ (to hing to an end, 
to maturity, viii. 14). It signifies, when it refers to B,fact, to 
bring it to complete accomplishment (2 Tint iv. 5, to accom- 
plish the ministry; ver. 17, to aecompli$h [to finish rendering] 
the testimony) ; and when it refers to ti, person, it means to cause 
him to attain inward fulness [of conviction], that is to say, a 
conviction which leaves no room for doubt (Eom. iv. 21, xiv. 
5 ; Heb. x. 22, etc.). With a substantive such as irparffiara, 
the second sense is inadmissible. Nevertheless, it has been de- 
fended by some of the Fathers, by some modem interpreters, 
as Beza, Grotius, Olshausen, and by Meyer, who concludes 
from 2 Tim. iv. 17 that ifkripo^eiaBai may also be applied to 
{kings in the sense of leing believed. But when Paul says, ** In 
order that the testimony migJU be accomplished, and that all 
the Gentiles might hear it," the last words plainly show that 
accomplished signifies not fuUy believed, but fully rendered. 
This term, which has more weight than the simple irXripovv, 
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is designedly chosen here to indicate that these events were 
not simple accidents^ but accomplished a preconceived plan ; 
the divine thought carried into execution was, as it were, a 
measure which filled up itself. — Doubtless, what has led many 
interpreters to prefer the sense oifvlly believed, is the comple- 
ment amongst tis. This is said that the facts of the gospel were 
accomplished not only in the presence of believers, but before 
the Jewish people and the whole world. This is true ; but 
was not Jesus from the beginning surrounded by a circle of 
disciples, chosen to be witnesses of His life ? It is with this 
meaning that John says, xx. 30, ''Jesus did many other 
miracles in the presence of His disciples;" and i 14, "He 
dwelt among us (iv ^fiiv), and we saw His glory," — a sentence 
in which the last words limit the lis to the circle of believers. 
The meaning is the same here. In ver. 2 the sense of the 
word iLs is more limited stilL Here tis denotes the Church 
with the apostles ; in ver. 2, the Church apart from the 
apostles. Bleek extends the meaning of the word tts, in ver. 1, 
to the whole contemporary generation both within and without 
the Church. But Luke, writing for believers, could scarcely 
use lis in such a general sense as this. — In this expression, 
" the events accomplished amongst us," did the author include 
also the contents of the book of the Acts, and did he intend 
the preface to apply to the two books, so that the Acts would 
be just the second volume of the Gospel ? The words amongst 
tcs would be more easily explained in this case, and the men- 
tion made of the apostles as ministers of the word (ver. 2) 
might lead us to this supposition. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that Luke would have applied to the facts related in the 
Acts the expressions irapaZoai% tradition (ver. 2), and /can;- 
%i7<rt9, instruction (ver. 4). The subject of apostolical tradi- 
tion and catechetical instruction could only be the history and 
teaching of Jesus. It is impossible, therefore, to infer from 
this preface, that when Luke wrote his Gospel he had in view 
the composition of the book of the Acts. 

Ver. 2. Tradition emanating from the apostles was the 
common source, according to ver. 2, of all the first written 
narratives. The general accuracy of these accounts follows 
from tcaOw, in conformity wUh that which. This conjunction 
can only refer to the principal thought of ver. 1, to compose a 
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narroHve, and not to the secondary idea ireTrXrjpo^oprjfjLivav, as 
Olshansen thinks, who translates, " fully believed in conformity 
with the account of the first witnesses." — ^As the two sub- 
stantives, aininrrai, and xnrqpkra^ witnesses and ministers, have 
each certain defining expressions which especially belong to 
them (the first, air dpxn^, from the heginnivg, and the second, 
f€p6fi€P0v, become, and tov TJr^ov, of the word), the most simple 
construction appears to us to be to regard oi, the, as a pronoun, 
and make it the subject of the proposition: they (the men about 
to be pointed out). This subject is defined by the two follow- 
ing substantives, which are in apposition, and indicate the 
qualification in virtue of which these men became the authors 
of the tradition. 1. Witnesses from the beginning. The word 
apx^, beginning, in this context, can only refer to the commence- 
ment of the ministry of Jesus, particularly to His baptism, as 
the starting-point of those things which have been accomplished 
amongst us. Comp. Acts L 21, 22, for the sense ; and for the 
expression, John xv. 27, xvi. 4. Olshausen would extend the 
application of this title of wUnesses from the beginning to the 
witnesses of the birth and infancy of Jesus. But the ex- 
pression became ministers of the word does not allow of this 
application. 2. Ministers of the word ; become ministers, 2iBi)iQ 
text literally reads. This expression is in contrast with the 
preceding. These men began afterwards to be ministers of 
the word ; they only became such after Pentecost. It was 
then that their part as witnesses was transformed into that of 
preachers. The sense then is: "Those who were witnesses 
from the commencement, and who afterwards became mini- 
sters of the word." — If vTrrfpirai, ministers, is thus taken as a 
second noun of apposition with ol, parallel to the first, there is 
no longer any difficulty in referring the complement tov \6yov, 
of {he word, to {nnjperat, ministers, alone, and taking this word 
in ita ordinary sense of preaching the gospeL This also dis- 
poses of the reason which induced certain Fathers (Origen, 
Athanasius) to give the term word the meaning of the eternal 
Word (John i 1), which is very forced in this connection. 
Only in this way could they make this complement depend 
simultaneously on the two substantives, tvitnesses and ministers. 
The same motive led Beza, Grotius, and Bleek to understand 
the term unrrd here in the sense in which it is frequently 
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taken — t/ie thing related : " eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Gospel history." But in passages where the term word bears 
this meaning, it is fixed by some defining expression : thus, at 
ver. 4 by the relative proposition, and in Acts yiii. 21, xv. 6 
(which Bleek quotes), by a demonstrative pronoun. 

With the third verse we reach the principal proposition. 
Luke places himself by the /edfiol, myself also, in the same 
rank as his predecessors. He does not possess, any more 
than they, a knowledge of the Gospel history as a witness ; he 
belongs to the second generation of the rjfiel^ us (ver. 2), 
which is dependent on the narratives of the apostles. — Some 
Italic HSS. add here to miki, et spirUui sancto (it has pleased 
me and the Holy Spirit), — a gloss taken fiom Acts xv. 28, 
which clearly shows in what direction the tradition was gra- 
dually altered. 

While placing himself in the same rank as his predecessors, 
Luke nevertheless claims a certain superiority in comparison 
with them. Otherwise, why add to their writings, which are 
already numerous (ttoXKoI), a fresh attempt ? This superiority 
is the result of his not having confined himself to collecting 
the apostolic traditions current in the Church. Before pro- 
ceeding to write, he obtained exact information, by means of 
which he was enabled to select, supplement, and arrange the 
materials furnished by those oral narratives which his pre- 
decessors had contented themselves with reproducing just as 
they were. The verb irapaKoXovOelv, to follow step by step, is 
not used here in the literal sense ; this sense would require 
irouTiv to be taken as masculine: all the apostles, and thus 
would lead to an egregiously false idea ; the author could not 
have accompanied all the apostles ! The verb, therefore, must 
be taken in the figurative sense which it frequently has in 
the classics : to study anything point by point ; thus Demosth. 
de corond, 5 3 : trapaKo\ovdriKOi^ to?? irparfiiaxnv air^ apj^lj^. 
Comp. 2 Tim. iii 10, where we see the transition from the 
purely literal to the figurative meaning. The wdvra, all 
things, are the events related (ver. 1). Luke might have put 
the participle in the accusative : nrapaKoyuovOriKora ; but then 
he would only have indicated the succession of the two actions, 
— the acquisition ot information, and tlie composition which 
followed it This is not his thought. The dative makes the 
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information obtained a quality inherent in his person, which 
constitutes his qualification for the accomplishment of this 
great work. 

Luke's information bore particularly on three points: 1. 
He sought first of all to go back to the origin of the facts, to 
the very starting-point of this res Christiana which he desired 
to describa This is expressed in the word aveoBev, literally 
from ahove, from (Ha very beginning. The author compares 
himself to a traveller who tries to discover the source of a 
river, in order that he may descend it again, and follow its 
entire course. The apostolic tradition, as current in the 
Church, did not do this ; it began with the ministry of John 
the Baptist, and the baptism of Jesus. It is in this form 
that we find it set forth in the Gospel of Mark, and sum- 
marized in Peter's preaching at the house of Cornelius, and 
in Paul's at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts x. 37 et seq., xiil 23 
et seq.). The author here alludes to the accounts contained 
in the first two chapters of his GospeL — 2. After having 
gone back to the commencement of the Gospel history, he 
endeavoured to reproduce as completely as possible its entire 
course (iraaiv, ail things, all the particular facts which it 
includes). Apostolic tradition probably had a more or less 
fragmentary character ; the apostles not relating every time 
the whole of the facts, but only those which best answered 
to the circumstances in which they were preaching. This is 
expressly said of St. Peter on the testimony of Papias, or of 
the old presbyter on whom he relied : tt/jov tA? p^e/a? enoielTo 
r^ hiZa^Ka\la<i (he chose each time the facts appropriate to 
the needs of his hearers). Important omissions would easily 
result from this mode of evangelization. By this word iraaip, 
all things, Luke probably alludes to that part of his Gospel 
(ix. 51— xviii 14), by which the tradition, as we have it set 
forth in our first two synoptics, is enriched with a great 
number of facts and new discourses, and with the account of 
a long course of evangelization probably omitted, until Luke 
gave it, in the public narration. — 3. He sought to confer on 
the Gospel history that exactness and precision which tradi- 
tion naturally fails to have, after being handed about for some 
time from mouth to mouth. We know how quickly, in 
similar narratives, characteristic traits are effaced, and the 
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facts transposed. Diligent and scruptdons care is required 
afterwards to replace the stones of the edifice in their right 
position, and give them their exact form and sharpness of edge. 
Now the third Gospel is distinguished, as we shall see, by the 
constant effort to trace the continued progressive development 
of the work of Jesus, to show the connection of the facts, to 
place each discourse in its historical setting, and to exhibit 
its exact purport 

By means of this information bearing upon the three points 
indicated, the author hopes he shall be qualified to draw a 
consecutive picture, reproducing the actual course of events: 
Ka6€^<: ^pdylrai, to vmte in order. It is impossible in this 
connection to understand the phrase in order in the sense of 
a systematic classification, as Ebrard prefers ; here the term 
must stand for a chronological order. — The term tcaOe^^ is 
not found in the New Testament except in Luke. 

Ver. 4. And now, what is the aim of the work thus con- 
ceived ? To strengthen the faith of Theophilus and his 
readers in the reality of this extraordinary history. — On 
Theophilus, see the Introduction, sec 3. — ^The epithet Kpdruno^ 
is applied several times, in the writings of Luke, to high 
Roman ofl&cials, such as Felix and Festus : Acts xxiii. 26, 
xxiv. 3, xxvL 25. It is frequently met with in medals of 
the time. Luke wishes to show his friend and patron, that 
he is not unmindful of the exalted rank he occupies. But in 
his opinion, one mention suffices. He does not deem it neces* 
sary to repeat this somewhat ceremonious form at the begin- 
ning of the book of the Acts. — The work executed on the plan 
indicated is to give Theophilus the means of ascertaining and 
verifying {iiriyivwcrKeiv) the irrefragable certainty (aatfxiXeuaf) 
of the instruction which he had already received. The con- 
struction of this last phrase has been understood in three 
ways. The most complicated is to understand a second irepl: 
Tr]v acr<f>d\€iav irepl t&v Xoyoov irepX &v Karrj^i^di]<; ; the second 
and more simple, adopted by Bleek, is to make irepl depend 
not on dct^OLKetav, but on KaTq')(7idri^ ; t7)p da^aKciav r&v 
Xoyeov irepX &v KaTti^rjOij^, But the example KarT^yTjOfja-euf 
irepi a-ov (Acts xxi. 21), which Bleek quotes, is not andogous ; 
for there the object of irepi is personal : *' they are informed 
of thu" The simplest construction is this: rijv aa<j>aK€ut» 
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"trepl r&v yjoycop oft? icaTqf)(riO'q^, certitude touching the instruc- 
tion which . . • Comp. for this form Karrf^elaOal rt, Acts 
xviiL 25, Gal vi 6. — ^The term KaTfjj(€iu, to cause a sound to 
penetrate into the ears, and thereby sdso a fact, an idea, into 
the mind, may simply mean that inteUigence of the great 
events of which Luke speaks had reached Theophiliis by 
public report (Acts xxL 21, 24) ; or it may denote instruction 
properly so called, as Eom. il 18, Acts xviii 25, GaL vi. 6 ; 
neither the expressions nor the context appear to me to offer 
sufficient reasons to decide which. Perhaps the truth lies 
between these two extreme opinions. Theophilus might have 
talked with Christian evangelists without receiving such 
catechetical instruction, in the strict sense of the term, as was 
often given when a church was founded (Thiersch, Versuck, 
p. 122 et seq.) ; and then have applied to Luke with a view 
to obtain through his labours something more complete. — The 
word a(T<f>aKeuaf is relegated to the end, to express with greater 
force the idea of the irrefragable certainty of the facts of the 
Gospel. 

It is a very nice question whether the term \6yo^, which 
we have translated instniction, here refers solely to the 
historical contents of the Gospel, or also to the religious 
meaning of the facts, as that comes out of the subsequent 
narrativa In the former case, Luke would simply mean that 
the certainty of each particular fact was established by its 
relation to the whole, which could not well be invented. 
An extraordinary fact, which, presented separately, appears 
impossible, becomes natural and rational when it takes its place 
in a well-certified sequence of facts to which it belongs.^ In 
strictness, this meaning might be sufficient. But when we 
try to identify ourselves completely with the author's mind, 
do we not see, in this instruction of which he speaks, some- 
thing more than a simple narrative of facts ? Does not the 
passage in 1 Cor. xv. 1—4 show that, in apostolic instruction, 

' The Catholic missionaries, Hue and Gabet, in their Travels in Tartary 
(voL ii p. 186), relate as foUows : "We had adopted [in regard to the Buddhist 
priests amongst whom they lived] an entirely historical mode of teaching. • . • 
Proper names and precise dates made much more impression on them than the 
mast logical arguments. ... The close connection which they remarked in the 
history of the Old and New Testaments was, in their view, a demonstratioiL*' 
Is not that the umitJ^ y^^^* ^^^ Iv^vff . . . rjiy ^^fi(xi««9f 
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religious comment was inseparable from the historical text f 
Was it not with a view to faith that facts were related in the 
preaching of the gospel? and does not faith, in order to 
appropriate them, require an exposition of their meaning and 
importance ? The instruction already received by Theophilus 
refers, then, without doubt to the Gospel history, but not as 
isolated from its religious interpretation ; and since we have 
to do here with a reader belonging to a circle of Christians of 
heathen origin, the signification given to this history could be 
none other than that twofold principle of the universality 
and free grace of salvation which constituted the substance 
of what Paul calls his gospel. Luke's object, then, was to 
relate the Christian fact in such a way as to show that, from 
its very starting-point, the work and preaching of Jesus Him- 
self had had no other meaning. This was the only way of 
making evangelical instruction, as formulated by St Paul, rest 
on an immoveable basis. As a consequence, this apostle 
ceased to appear an innovator, and became the faithful exr 
positor of the teaching of Jesus. To write a Gospel with this 
view, was to introduce beneath the vast ecclesiastical edifice 
raised by Paul, the only foundation which could in the end 
prevent it from falling. For whatever there is in the Church 
that does not emanate from Jesus, holds a usurped and con- 
sequently a transitory place. This would be true even of the 
spiritualism of St Paul, if it did not proceed from Jesus 
Christ Certainly it does not therefore follow, that the acts 
and words of Jesus which Luke relates, and in which the 
universalist tendency of the Gospel is manifested, were in- 
vented or modified by him in the interest of this tendency. 
Is it not important for him, on the contrary, to prove to his 
readers that this tendency was not infused into the Gospel by 
Paul, but is a legitimate deduction from the work and teaching 
of Jesus Christ ? The essential truth of this claim will be 
placed beyond all suspicion when we come to prove, on the 
one hand, that the author has in no way tried to mutilate 
the narrative by suppressing those facts which might yield 
a different tendency from that which he desired to justify ; 
on the other, that the tendency which he favours is insepar- 
able from the course of the facts themselves. 

If we have correctly apprehended the meaning of the last 
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words of the prologue, we must expect to find in the third 
Gospel the counterpart of the first As that is A Treatise oii 
the right of Jesics to the Messianic sovereignty of Israel, this is 
A Treaiise on the right of the heathen to share in the Messianic 
kingdom founded by Jesus. In regard to the earliest writings 
on the subject of the Gospel history, we may draw from this 
preface four important results : 1. The common source from 
which the earliest written narratives of the history of the 
ministry of Jesus proceeded was the oral testimony of the 
apostles, — the iiiaxv r&v airoaroKtov, which is spoken of in 
Acts ii. 42 as the daily food dispensed by them to the rising 
Church. — 2. The work of committing this apostolic tradition 
to writing began early, not later than the period of transition 
from the first to the second Christian generation ; and it was 
attempted by numerous authors at the same time. Nothing 
in the text of Luke authorizes us to think, with Gieseler, thtit 
this was done only amongst the Greeks. From the earliest 
times, the art of writing prevailed amongst the Jews ; children 
even were not ignorant of it (Judg. viii 14). — 3. In com- 
posing his Gospel, Luke possessed the apostolic tradition, not 
merely in the oral form in which it circulated in the churches, 
but also reduced to writing in a considerable number of these 
early works ; and these constituted two distinct sources. — 4. 
But he did not content himself with these two means of 
information ; he made use, in addition, of personal investiga- 
tions designed to complete, correct, and arrange the materials 
which he derived from these two sources. 

Having obtained these definite results, it only remains to 
see whether they contain the elements required for the solu- 
tion of the problem of the origin of our sjmoptics, and of the 
composition of our Gospel in particular. We shall € lamine 
them for this purpose at the conclusion of the work 
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THE NAREATIVES OF THE INFANCY. 

Chap, l 5-il 52. 

BOTH the first and the third Gospel open with a cycle of 
narratives relating to the birth and childhood of Jesus. 
These narratives do not appear to have formed part of the 
tradition bequeathed to the Church by the apostles (ver. 2). 
At least, neither the Gospel of Mark, the document which 
appears to correspond most nearly with the type of the primi- 
tive preaching, nor the oldest example we have of this early 
preaching, Peter's discourse in the house of Cornelius (Acts 
X. 37-48), go further back than the ministry of John the 
Baptist and the baptism of Jesus. The reason, doubtless, for 
this is, that edification was the sole aim of apostolic preaching. 
It was intended to lay the foundation of the faith ; and in 
order to do this, the apostles had only to testify concerning 
what they had themselves seen and heard during the time 
they had been with Jesus (John xv. 27 ; Acts i 21, 22). 

But these facts with which their preaching commenced 
supposed antecedent circumstances. Actual events of such an 
extraordinary nature could not have happened without pre- 
paration. This Jesus, whom Mark himself designates &om 
the outset (L 1) as the Son of God, could not have fallen 
from heaven as a full-grown man of thirty years of age. Just 
as a botanist, when he admires a new flower, will not rest 
until he has dug it up by the roots, while an ordinary observer 
will be satisfied with seeing its blossom ; so among believers, 
among the Greeks especially, there must have been thoughtful 
minds — Luke and Theophilus are representatives of such — ^who 
felt the need of supplying what the narratives of the official 
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ivitnesses of the ministry of Jesus were deficient in respecting 
the origin of this history. 

The historical interest itself awakened by faith mnst have 
tended to dissipate the obscurity which enveloped the first 
appearance of a being so exceptional as He who was the sub- 
ject of the evangelical tradition. In proportion as the first 
enthusiasm of faith gave place, at the transition period between 
the first and the second generation of Christians, to careful 
reflection, this need would be felt with growing intensity. 
Luke felt constrained to satisfy it in his first two chapters. 
It is evident that the contents of this Oospd of the Infancy 
proceed neither from apostolic tradition (ver. 2), nor from any 
of the numerous writings to which allusion is made (ver. 1), 
but that they are derived from special information which Luke 
had obtained. It is to these two chapters especially that 
Luke alludes in the third verse of the prologue (avcaOev, from 
the beginning). 

A similar need must have been felt, probably at the same 
time, in the Jewish-Christian world; only it arose out of 
another principle. There was no demand there for the satis- 
faction of the historic sense. In those circles, interest in the 
Messianic question prevailed over all others. They wanted to 
know whether from the beginning the child, as well as after- 
wards the grown man, had not been divinely pointed out as 
the Messiah. The first two chapters of St. Matthew are plainly 
intended to meet this need. 

In this w^y we obtain a natural explanation of the exten- 
sion of the Gospel history to the first commencement of the 
life of Jesus, and just in those different directions which are 
lo be observed in our two Gospels. 

But does not this imply consequences somewhat unfavour- 
able to the truth of the narratives comprised in these two 
4;ycles, Luke i-ii and Matt. i.-ii. ? It is admitted : 1. That 
these narratives of the infancy lack the guarantee of apostolic 
testimony. 2. That the wants which we have pointed out 
might easily call into activity the Christian imagination, and, 
in the absence of positive history, seek their satisfaction in 
legend. These narratives are actually regarded in this light, 
not only by Strauss or Baur, but even by such men as Meyer, 
'WeijEsacker, and Keim, who do not generally avow themselves 
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partisans of the mythical interpretatioiL What in their view 
renders these narratives suspicious is their poetical chaiactoiv 
and the marvels with which they abound (a great number of 
angelic appearances and of prophetic songs) ; the complete 
silence of the other New Testament writings respecting the 
miraculous birth (there is no mention of it ia Paul, or even in 
John) ; certain facts of the subsequent history (the unbelief of 
the brethren of Jesus and of His own mother) which appear 
incompatible with the miraculous circumstances of this birth ; 
contradictions between Matthew and Luke on several impor* 
tant points ; and lastly, historical errors in Luke's narrative, 
which may be proved by comparing it with the facts of Jewish 
and Boman history. 

We can only examine these various reasons as we pursue 
in detail the study of the text. As to the way in which the 
wants we have indicated were satisfied, we would observe : 1. 
That it is natural to suppose, since the matter in question was 
regarded as sacred both by the writers and the Church, that 
the more simple and reverential process of historical investi- 
gation would be employed before having recourse to fiction. 
It is only at a later stage, when the results obtained by this 
means are no longer sufficient to satisfy curiosity and a 
corrupted faith, that invention comes in to the aid of history. 
The apocryphal Gospels, which made their appearance as early 
as the end of the first century, indicate the time when this 
change was in operation. Luke, if we may trust his preface, 
belongs to the first period, that of investigation. — 2. It is 
evident that Luke himself, on the authority of information 
which he had obtained, believed in the reality of the facts 
which he relates in his first two chapters as firmly as in that 
of all the rest of the Gospel history. His narrative bears 
numerous marks of its strictly historical character : the course 
of Abia, the city of Galilee named Nazareth, the city of the 
hill-country of Judi, where dwelt the parents of John the 
Baptist, the census of Cyrenius, the eighty-four years' widow- 
hood of Anna the prophetess, the physical and moral growth 
of Jesus as a child and young man. His return to Nazaretli 
and settlement there — all these details leave us no room to 
doubt the completely historical sense which the author him* 
self attached to these narratives. If. Ibtsn, this part lacks tho 
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ziatbority of apostolic testimony^ it is guaranteed by tlie reli- 
gions convictions of the author, and by his personal assurance 
of the value of the oral or written sources whence he derived 
his knowledge of these facta 

The Gospel of the IndEincy in Luke comprises seven narra* 
tives: — 

1. The announcement of the birth of the forerunner, L 5—25; 
2. The announcement of the birth of Jesus, i. 2 6-3 8 ; 3. 
The visit of Mary to Elizabeth, L 39-56. These three narra- 
tives form the first cycle. 

4 The birth of the forerunner, i 57-80 ; 5. The birth of 
Jesus, ii. 1-20 ; 6. The circumcision and presentation of Jesus, 
ii. 21-40. These three narratives form a second cycle. 

7. The first journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, ii 41-52. This 
seventh narrative is, as it were, the crown of the two preceding 
cycles. 

REST NABItATIVE. — CHAP. L 6-23. 

Announcement of the Birth of John the Baptist. 

The first words of the narrative bring us back &om the 
midst of Greece, whither we were transported by the pro- 
logue, into a completely Jewish world. The very style 
<$hange8 its character. From the fifth verse it is so saturated 
T^ith Aramaisms, that the contrast with the four preceding 
verses resulting from it obliges us to admit, either that the 
author artificially modifies his language in order to adapt it to 
his subject, and so produces an imitation, — a refinement of 
method scarcely probable, — or that he is dealing with ancient 
•documents, the Aramaic colouring of which he endeavours to 
preserve as faithfully as possible. This second supposition alone 
appears admissible. But it may assume two forms. Either 
the cuthor simply copies a Greek document which already had 
the Hebraistic character with which we are struck; or the 
document in lus hands is in the Aramean tongue, and he 
translates it into Greek. Bleek maintains the first view. 
We shall examine, at the seventy-eighth verse of chap, i., his 
principal proof. As all the most characteristic peculiarities of 
Luke's style are found in these two chapters, the second alter- 
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native is by this ciicomstance rendered more probable. — ^But 
in this case it is asked. Why Lnke, translating from the 
Aramean, did not reprodace his docnment in pnier Greek, as 
he was perfectly competent to do ; comp. vers. l'-4. And he- 
is blamed for his servility as a translator. — It is exactly as if 
M. de Barante were blamed for preserving with all possible 
fidelity, in his history of the Dukes of Bnrgandy, the style of 
the ancient chronicles from which the contents of his narrative 
are drawn ; or M. Augustin Thierry, for " having kept as near 
as he possibly could to the language of the ancient historians."' 
So far from deserving the blame of his critics, Luke has shown 
himself a man of exquisite taste, in that he has preserved 
throughout his narrative aU the flavour of the documents he 
uses, and has availed himself of the incom})arable flexibility of 
the Greek language to reproduce in aU their purity of sub- 
stance and form, and give, as it were, a tracing of the precious 
documents which had fallen into his hands. 

This first narrative describes: 1. The trial of Zacharias 
and Elizabeth (vers. 5-7). 2. The promise of deliverance 
(vers. 8-22). 3. The accomplishment of this promise (vers. 
23-25). 

1. The trial: vers. 5-7.* For 400 years direct communi- 
cations between the Lord and His people had ceased. To the- 
lengthened seed-time of the patriarchal. Mosaic, and prophetio 
periods, had succeeded a season of harvest A fresh seed-time^ 
the second and last phase of divine revelation, was about to 
open; this time God would address Himself to the whole 
world. But when God begins a new work. He does not 
scornfully break with the instrument by which the past work 
has been efiected. As it is from the seclusion of a convent 
that in the middle ages He will take the reformer of the 
Church, so it is from the loins of an Israelitish pnest that He 
now causes to come forth the man who is to introduce the 
world to the renovation prepared for it The temple itself, 
the centre of the theocracy, becomes the cradle of the new 
covenant, of the worship in spirit and in tnitL There ia,. 

* nutoire de la ConquSte tTAngleUm^ ete., Introd. p. 9. 

' Ver. 5. It R C. D. L. X. Z. and some Mnn., yami turrm, instead of « ywc 
Mr««^ the reading of T. R. 15 Mjj. the Mnn. Syr. Iti^"**". Yer. 6. K. B. C. X.„ 
•MfrMf, instead of iMM'm, the reading of T. B. 18 Mjj. the Mnn. 
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then, a divine suitability in the choice both of the actors and 
theatre of the scene which is about to take place. 

The days of Herod (ver. 5) designate the time of this 
prince's reign. This fact agrees with Matt. ii. 1 et seq., where 
the birth of Jesus is also placed in the reign of Herod. It 
may be inferred from Matt ii 19 that this birth happened 
quite at the end of this reign. According to Josephus, the 
death of Herod must have taken place in the spring of the 
year 750 u.c. Jesus, therefore, must have been bom at latest 
in 749, or quite at the beginning of 750. It follows from 
this, that in the fifth century our era was fixed at least four 
years too late. 

The title of KiTvg of Jvdea had been decreed to Herod by 
the Senate on the recommendation of Antony and Octavius. 
The course of Ahia was the eighth of the twenty-four courses 
or ephemericB into which, from David's time, the coUegi; 
of priests had been divided (1 Chron. xxiv. 10). Each of 
these classes did duty for eight days, from one Sabbath to 
another, once every six months (2 Kings xL 9). ^E^fiepla, 
properly daily service ; thence : in rotation, returning on a fixed 
day ; thence : lastly, the group of persons subject to this rota- 
tion. As we know that the day on which the temple of 
Jerusalem was desti*oyed was the ninth of the fifth month of 
the year 823 u.c, that is to say, the 4th of August of the 
year 70 of our era; and as, according to the Talmud, it was 
the first ephemeria which was on duty that day, we may 
reckon, calculating backwards, that in the year which must have 
preceded that in which Jesus was born, that is to say, probably 
in 748, the ephemeria of Abia was on duty in the week from 
the 17th to the 23d of April, and in that from the 3d to the 
9 th of October. Therefore John the Baptist would be born 
nine months after one of these two dates, and Jesus six months 
later, consequently in the month of July 749, or in the month 
of January 750.^ In this calculation, however, of the tiToe 
of year to which the births of John and Jesus should be 
assigned, everything depends on the determination of the year 
of the birth of Jesus. But this is a question which is not yet 
decided with any certainty. 

The Hebraistic coxouring of the style is seen particularly: 

^ Wieseler, Chranolog. SynopsU der vier Svang, pp. 141-145. 
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Ist, in tlie expression h raSf: fjfiMpax^ (*>d^3) ; 2dly, in the con- 
nection of propositions by means of the particle xal, instead of 
the Greek syntactical construction by means of relative pro- 
nouns and conjunctions ; ZdXyy in the employment of the Terb 
iyevero in the sense of "^m. The subject of iyevero is not, as 
is generally thought, the word Up€v<s, but rather the verb Ijv, 
which must be understood in the three following propositions 
(comp. ver. 8, eyevero Skajos). — The Alex, reading 710^ avr^, 
which is more uncouth and Hebraistic than ^ ywrj airrov, is 
probably the true reading. — ^The term righteous (ver. 6) indi- 
cates general conformity of conduct to the divine precepts : 
this quality does not absolutely exclude sin (comp. vera 
18-20). It simply supposes that the man humbly acknow* 
ledges his sin, strives to make amends for it, and, aided from 
on high, struggles against it. — The Byz. reading ivamiov, in the 
presence, under the eyes of, appears preferable to the Alexan- 
drian reading ivavriov, in the face of, leford, God and man 
cannot be represented as being face to face in this passage, 
where God's judgment on man is in question (see at ver. 8). 
*Evamiop answers to ^:b^, and expresses the inward reality of 
this righteousness. — The two terms ivroXai and hiKamfiara, 
commandments and ordinances, have been distinguished in 
different ways. The former appears to us to refer to the 
more general principles of the moral law — to the Decalogue, 
for example ; the latter, to the multitude of particular Levitical 
ordinances. AiKaicopxi properly is, what God has declared 
righteous. — As the expression lefore Ood brings out the in- 
ward truth of this righteousness, so the following, walking in 
. . ., indicates its perfect fidelity in practice. The term blame- 
less no more excludes sin here than Phil, iii. 6. The well- 
known description in Bom. vil explains the sense in which 
this word must be taken. The germ of concupiscence may 
exist in the heart, even under the covering of the most com- 
plete external obedience. 

Ver. 7. In the heart of this truly theocratic family, so 
worthy of the divine blessing, a grievous want was felt To 
liave no children was a trial the more deeply felt in Israel^ 
t hat barrenness was regarded by tlie Jews as a mark of divine 
•lispleasure, according to Gen. ii. — KaOori does not signify 
because that exactly, but in accorda/ice with this, thai. It is one 
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of Uiose terms which, in the New Testament, only occur in 
Luke's writings (xix. 9, and four times in the Acts). If, thero^ 
fore, as Bleek thinks, Luke had found these narratives already 
composed in Greek, he must nevertheless admit that ho has 
modified their style. The last proposition cannot, it appears, 
depend on koJQoti, seeing that ; for it would not be logical to 
say, " They had no children . . . seeing that they were both 
well stricken in years." So, many make these last words an 
independent sentence. The position, however, of the verb fjo-av 
at the end, tends rather to make this phrase depend on icaBorL 
To do this, it suffices to supply a thought: They had no 
children, and they retained Ivi little hope of having any, seeing 
that . . ." The expression vpofiefirjKOTe^ iu rat? ^fiepac^ 
ainSiv is purely Hebraistic (Gen. xviiL 11, xxiv. 1 ; Josh, 
xiil 1 ; 1 Kings i 1 — D^D^n fctu). 

2. The promise of deliverance: vers. 8-22. This portion 
comprises: 1. vers. 8-17, The promise itself; 2. vers. 18-22, 
The manner in which it was received. 

1. The narrative ot the promise includes : the appearance 
(vers. 8-12), and the message (vers. 13-17), of the angeL 

The appearance of the angel: vers. 8-12.^ — The incense 
had to be offered, according to the law (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), every 
morning and evening. There was public prayer three times a 
day : at nine in the morning (Acts ii. 15 ?), at noon (Acts x. 9), 
and at three in the afternoon (Acts iii. 1, x. 30). The first 
and last of these acts of public prayer coincided with the 
offering of incense (Jos, ArUig. xiv. 4. 3). — In the construc- 
tion iyhfero €Xaj(€, the subject of the first verb is the act 
indicated by the second. — ''Evavrc, in the face of, before, is 
suitable here ; for the officiating priest enacts a part in the 
front of the Divinity. The words, according to the custom of 
ike priest's office (ver. 8), may be referred either to the estab- 
lished rotation of the courses (ver. 8), or to the use of the lot 
-with a view to the assignment of each day's functions. In 
. both cases, the extraordinary use of the lot would be worthy 
of mention. The reference of these words to what precedes 
appears to us more natural; we regard them as a simple 

* Ver. 8. The Mnn. vary between tf»m and i*a»rMv. — ^Ver. 10. K. B. E. and 
13 Mjj. put T0tf k—v between «» and «-^«rfi;;^«/iti»«v ; whilst the T B., with 
A. CL D. E. n., pat it before •». 
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amplification of iv r^ rd^ec : " the order of his course, accorJ- 
ing to the custom of the priest's office." — On the use of the 
lot Oosterzee rightly observes that it proceeded from this, that 
nothing in the service of the sanctuary was to be left to man's 
arbitrary decision. The function of offering incense, which 
gave the priest the right to enter the holy place, was regarded 
as the most honourable of alL Further, according to the 
Talmud, the priest who had obtained it was not permitted to 
draw the lol^Na second time in the same week. — ElaeXOa^v, 
having enteredl'^&ce was the honour I This fact was at the 
same time the coiJWition of the whole scene that followed. 
And that is certainlyVthe reason why this detail, which is 
correctly understood b^ite®^* ^^ ^^ particularly mentioned. 
Meyer and Bleak, not app^J^^^^di^S ^^ design, find here an 
inaccuracy of expression, ano^^^^^*'^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^® infinitive 
Ovfiuia-ai the author passes bj^ anticipation from the mtion of 
the fact to its historical realization. This is unnecessary; 
€t<r€\0<ov is a pluperfect in referenf "® ^ 0v/iuiaai : " It fell to 
him to offer incense after Jiaving Si^^ered!* The term i«o9, 
temple, designates the buildings properlf y s^ ^^^^^ i^ oppo- 
sition to the different courts ; and the com|?|®"^®'^^ fcvplov, of 
tlu lord, expresses its character in virtue of ^^^^ ^® ^^^ 
was about to manifest Himself in this house. \ 

The 10 th verse mentions a circumstance whiclr ^^°gs out 
the solemnity of the time, as the preceding ci*^^°^^*^°^^ 
brought out the solemnity of the place. The^'prayVj ?^ *^^® 
people assembled in the court accompanied the o^®™S of 
incense. There was a close connection between thy^® *^^ 
acts. The one was the typical, ideal, and therefore pp^^^^tly 
pure prayer ; the other the real prayer, which was ine\^^^3^ 
imperfect and defiled. The former covered the latter wl^'^ }^ 
sanctity ; the latter communicated to the former its rf^^^y 
and life. Thus they were the complement of each Jp^®^- 
Hence their obligatory simultaneousness and their mt^*'^*^ 
connection are forcibly expressed by the dative rg &pa. I '^^^ 
reading which puts rov \aov between ^i/ and Trpoa-eyxofT?^^' 
expresses better the essential idea of the proposition cont?*^^^ 
in this participle. t^ 

Ver. 1 1. Here, with the appearance of the angel, h^^^^ 
the marvellous character of the story which lays it opc^^'^ ^ 
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the suspicion of criticism. And if, indeed, the Christian dis- 
pensation were nothing more than the natural development of 
the human consciousness, advancing by its own laws, we should 
necessarily and unhesitatingly reject as fictitious this super- 
natural element, and at the same time everything else in the 
Gospel of a similar character. But if Christianity was an 
entirely new beginning (Vemy) in history, the second and final 
creation of man, it was natural that an interposition on so 
grand a scale shoidd be accompanied by a series of particular 
interpositions. It was even necessary. For how were the 
representatives of the ancient order of things, who had to 
co-operate in the new work, to be initiated into it, and their 
attachment won to it, except by this means ? — According to 
the Scripture, we are surrounded by angels (2 Kings vi 17 ; 
Ps. xxxiv. 8), whom God employs to watch over us ; but in 
our ordinary condition we want the sense necessary to per^ 
ceive their presence. For that, a condition of peculiar recep- 
tivity is required. This condition existed in Zacharias at this 
time. It had been created in him by the solemnity of the 
place, by the sacredness of the function he was about to 
perform, by his lively sympathy with all this people who 
were imploring Heaven for national deliverance, and, last of 
all, by the experience of his own domestic trial, the feeling 
of which was to be painfully revived by the favour about to^ 
be shown Mm. Under the influence of all these circum- 
stances combined, that internal sense which puts man in 
contact with the higher world was awakened in him. But 
the necessity of this inward predisposition in no way proves 
that the vision of Zacharias was merely the result of a high 
state of moral excitement Several particulars in the narrative 
make this explanation inadmissible, particularly these two; 
the difficulty with which Zacharias puts faith in the promise 
made to him, and the physical chastisement which is inflicted 
on him for his unbelief. These facts, in any case, render a 
simple psychological explanation impossible, and oblige the 
denier of the objectivity of the appearance to throw himself 
upon the mythical interpretation. — The term 0776X09 Kvplov, 
angel of the Lord, may be regarded as a kind of proper name, 
and we may translate the angel of the Lord^ notwithstanding 
the absence of the article. But since, when once this per- 
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Bonage is introduced, the word angel is preceded by the article 
(ver. 13), it is more natural to translate here an angel. — The 
entrance to the temple facing the east, Zacharias, on entering, 
had on his right the table of shew-bread, placed on the north 
side ; on his left the candelabrum, placed on the south side ; 
and before him the golden altar, which occupied the end of 
tlie Holy Place, in front of the veil that hung between this 
part of the sanctuary and the Holy of Holies. The expres- 
sion, on the right side of the altar, must be explained according 
to the point of view of Zacharias ; the angel stood, therefore, 
between the altar and the shew-bread table. The fear of 
Zacharias proceeds from the consciousness of sin, which is 
immediately awakened in the human mind when a super- 
natural manifestation puts it in direct contact with the divine 
world. The expression if>6^o<: iirhreaev is a Hebraism (Gen. 
XV. 12). — ^Was it morning or evening? Meyer concludes, 
from the connection between the entrance of Zacharias into 
the temple and the drawing of the lot (ver. 9), that it was 
morning. This proof is not very conclusive. Nevertheless! 
the supposition of Meyer is in itself the most probable. 

The message of the angel : vers. 1 3-1 *I} " But the angel 
said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias : for thy prayer is heard ; 
cmd thy wife Elizabeth shall hear thee a son, and thmc shalt 
coil his name John. 14. And thou shalt have joy and glad- 
ness ; and many shall rejoice ai his hirth. 15. For Tie shall 
be great in tlie sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither wine 
nor strong dririk ; and he shall he filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his mother*s womi, 16. And many of the children 
of Israel shall Tie turn to the Zord their God, 17. And he 
shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn 
the hearts of the fathers to the children, and tlu disobedient to 
iJie wisdom of the just ; to Tndke ready a people prepared far 
the Lordr 

The angel begins by reassuring Zacharias (ver. 13) ; then 
he describes the person of the son of Zachaiias (vers. 14, 15), 
and his mission (vers. 16, 17). 

In the 13 th verse the angel tells Zacharias that he has not 

* Ver. 14. Instead of ytvyum, which T. R. reads with G. X. r. and sorenl 
Mnn., all the others read yitiri/.— Ver. 17. B. G. Jj. V. : «/«riXivrir«4, instead 
•of ^f\\vf9irtu, the reading of T. R. with 15 Mjj., etc. 
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comd on an erranvl of judgment, but of favour ; comp. Dan 
X. 12. — The prayer of Zachariaa to which the angel alludes 
would be, in the opinion of many, an entreaty for the advent 
of the Messiah. This, it is said, is the only solicitude worthy 
of a priest in such a place and at such a time. But the 
preceding context (ver. 7) is in no way favourable to this 
explanation, nor is that which follows (ver. 13^); for the 
sense of the Kal is most certainly this : '' And so thy wife 
Elizabeth ..." Further, the two personal pronouns, aov 
and aol, " thy wife shall bear thee" as also the aol, " thou 
shalt have (ver. 14), prove positively the entirely personal 
character of the prayer and its answer. The objection that, 
according to ver. 7, he could no longer expect to have a child, 
and consequently coidd not pray with this design, exaggerates 
the meaning of this word. — ^The phrase Kokeiv ovofjia is a 
He raism ; it signifies, properly, to call any one by his name. 
The name 'I(iidwq^, John, is composed of mn^ and pn : Jehovah 
shoivs grace. It is not the character of the preaching oi this 
person which is expressed by this name ; it belongs to the 
en ire epoch of which his appearance is the signal 

The 14th verse describes the joy which his birth will 
occasion; it will extend beyond the narrow limits of the 
family circle, and be spread over a large part of the nation. 
Th re is an evident rising towards a climax in this part of 
the message : 1st, a son ; 2d, a son great before God ; 3d, 
the forerunner of the Messiahs ^AyaWiaai^ expresses the 
transports which a lively emotion of joy produces. The 
beginiiiDg of the fulfilment of this promise is related, vers. 
64-66. The reading yeviaet is certainly preferable to 7€i/-* 
»/i;<rei> which is perhaps borrowed from the use of the verb 
yeifvap (ver. 13). 

The ardour of this private and public joy is justified in the 
15th verse by the eminent qualities which this child will 
possess (7a/>). The only greatness which can rejoice the 
heart of such a man as Zachariaa is a greatness which the 
Lord Himself recognises as such : great lefore the Lord. This 
greatness is evidently that which results from personal holi- 
ness and the moral authority accompanying it. — The two >eci 
following may be paraphrased by : and in fact — The child is 
ranked beforehand amongst that class of specially consecrated 
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men, who may be called the heroes of theocratic religion, the 
Nazarites. The ordinance respecting the kind of life to he 
led by these men is found in Num. vi. 1—21. The vow of 
the Nazarite was either temporary or for lifa The Old Testa- 
ment offers us two examples of this second form : Samson 
(Judg. xiii 5-7) and Samuel (1 Sam. i. 11). It was a kind 
of voluntary lay priesthood. By abstaining from all the 
comforts and conveniences of civilised life, such as wine, the 
bath, and cutting the hair, and in this way approaching the 
state of nature, the Nazarite presented himself to the world 
as a man filled with a lofty thought, which absorbed all his 
interest, as the bearer of a word of God which was hidden in 
his heart (Lange). — S^/cipa denotes all kinds of fermented 
drink extracted from fruit, except that derived from the grape. 
In place of this means of sensual excitement, John will have 
a more healthful stimulant, the source of all pure exaltation, 
the Holy Spirit. The same contrast occurs in Eph. v. 18 : 
'' Be not drunk with wine . . . , hut he filled vrith the Spirit'* 
And in his case this state will begin from his mother's womb : 
h-i, even, is not put for rjSrf, already ; this word signifies, whilst 
he is y«^ in his mother's womb. The fact related (vers. 
41-44) is the beginning of the accomplishment of this 
promise, but it in no way exhausts its meaning. 

Vers. 16, 17. The mission of the child; it is described 
(ver, 16) in a general and abstract way : he wiU hring hack, 
turn ; this is the n^t^n of the Old Testament. This expression 
implies that the people are sunk in estrangement from God. 
— ^The 17th verse specifies and developes this mission. The 
pronoun avro^ he, brings out prominently the person of John 
with a view to connect him with the person of the Lord, who 
is to follow him {avrov). The relation between these two 
personages thus set forth is expressed by the two prepositions, 
-TT/jo, he/ore (in the verb), and ivdyirtov, under the eyes of ; he 
who precedes walks under the eyes of him that comes after 
him. The Alex, reading irpoaeKjevcerai has no meaning. — 
The pronoun ainov (before him) has been referred by some 
directly to the person of the Messiah. An attempt is made 
to justify this meaning, by saying that this personage is 
always present to the mind of the Israelite when he says 
"Ae." But this meaning is evidently forced; the pronour 
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him can only refer to the principal word of the preceding 
verse : the Lord their Ood. The prophecy (Mai. iii. 1), of 
which this passage is an exact reproduction, explains it: 
^' Behold, I wUl send my Tnessenffer, and he sJicUl prepare the 
way before me; and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall sfuddefidy 
<ome to His temple, even the Messenger of the Covenant, whom ye 
delight inV According to these words, therefore, in the eyes 
of the prophet the Messiah is no other than Jehovah Himself. 
For it is Jehovah who speaks in this prophecy. It is He who 
causes Himself to be preceded in His appearance as the 
Messiah by a forerunner who receives (iv. 5) the name of 
Elijah, and who is to prepare His way. It is He who, under 
the names of Adonat (the Lord), and the Angel of the covenaTvt, 
comes to take possession of His temple. From the Old as 
well as the New Testament point of view, the coming of the 
Messiah is therefore the supreme theophany. Apart from 
this way of regarding them, the words of Malachi and those 
of the angel in our 17th verse are inexplicable. See an 
avTQv very similar to this in the strictly analogous passage, 
John xii 41 (comp. with Isa. vL). 

It appears from several passages in the Gospels that the 
people, with their learned men, expected, before the coming 
of the Messiah, a personal appearance of Elijah, or of some 
other prophet like him, probably both (John i 21, 22 ; Matt. 
xvi 14, xvii 10, xxvii. 47). The angel spiritualizes this 
grossly literal hope : " Thy son shall be another Elijah." The 
Spirit designates the divine breath in general ; and the term 
power, which is added to it, indicates the special character of 
the Spirit's influence in John, as formerly in Elijah. The 
preposition iv, in, makes the Holy Spirit the element into 
which the ministry of John is to strike its roots. 

The picture of the effect produced by this ministry is also 
borrowed from Malachi, who had said : *' He shall turn the 
heart of the faihers to the children, and the heart of the children 
to their falhers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse!' 
The LXX.^ and, after their example, many modem inter- 
preters, have applied this description to the re-establishment 
of domestic peace in Israel But nothing either in the 
ministry of Elijah or of John the Baptist had any special 
aim in this direction. Besides, such a result has no direct 
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connection with the preparation for the work of the Messiah, 
and bears no proportion to the threat which follows in tlie 
prophetic word : " Zest I come and smite the earth vnth a 
curse!' Lastly, the thought, " and the heart of the children to 
their fathers" taken in this sense, could not have substituted 
for it in the discourse of the angel, " and the rebellious to the 
wisdom of the just I* unless we suppose that in every Israelitish 
family the children are necessarily rebellious and tJieir parents 
just Some explain it thus : " He will bring back to Ood 
all together, both the hearts of the fathers and those of the 
children ; " but this does violence to the expression employed. 
Calvin and others give the word heart the sense of feeling : 
" He will bring back the pious feeling of the fathers [faithful 
to God] to the present generation [the disobedient children], 
and turn the latter to the wisdom of the former." But can 
" to turn their hearts towards " mean " to awaken dispositions 
in"? For this sense €*9 would have been necessary instead 
of eV/ (reKva) ; besides, we cannot give the verb iiriarpiy^t 
such a different sense from iinaTpiyltei in ver. 16. The true 
sense of these words, it seems to me, may be gathered from 
other prophetic passages, such as these : Isa. xxix. 22, "Jacob 
shall no more be ashamed, nsitlier shall his face wax pale, when 
he seeth his children become the work of my hands." Ixiii. 16, 
" Doubtless Thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not ; Thou, Lord, art our 
Father, our Bedeemer ! " Abraham and Jacob, in the place of 
their rest, had blushed at the sight of their guilty descendants, 
and turned away their faces from them ; but now they would 
turn again towards them with satisfaction in consequence of 
the change produced by the ministry of John. The words of 
Jesus (John viiL 56), "Abraham rgoiced to see my day, and 
he saw it, and was glad," proves that there is a reality under- 
lying these poetic images. With this meaning the modification 
introduced into the second member of the phrase is easily 
explained. The children who will turn towards their fathers 
(Malachi), are the Jews of the time of the Messiah, th^ chil- 
dren of the obedient, who return to the wisdom of the pious 
patriarchs (Luke). Is not this modification made with a view 
to enlarge the application of this promise ? The expression, 
the rebellious, may, in fact, comprehend not only the Jews, but 
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alao the heathea The term aireiBm, rebellious, is applied by 
Paul (Bom. xi.) to both equally. — ^povrjac^ Sixaiav, the vnsdoin 
of the just, denotes that healthy appreciation of things which 
is the privilege of upright hearts. — The preposition of rest, hf, 
is joined to a verb of motion, hrurrph^at, to express the fact 
that this wisdom is a state in which men remain when once they 
have entered it — It will be John's mission, then, to reconstitute 
the moral unity of the people by restoring the broken relation 
between the patriarchs and their descendants. The withered 
branches will be quickened into new life by sap proceeding 
from the trunk. This restoration of the unity of the elect 
people will be their true preparation for the coming of the 
Messiah. — Some interpreters have proposed to make dvetOei^ 
the object of iroifidaai, and this last a second infinitive of 
purpose, parallel to ejrc<rrpiy^a&: "And to prepare, by the 
wisdom of the just, the rebellious, as a people made ready for 
the Lord." It is thought that in this way a tautology is 
avoided between the two words eroi/uiacu, to prqpare, and 
icaT€orK€ucuTixivov, made ready, disposed. But these two terms 
have distinct meanings. The first bears on the relation of 
John to the people ; the second on the relation of the people 
to the MessiaL John prepares the people in such a way that 
they are disposed to receive the Messiah. — Of course it is the 
ideal task of the forerunner that is described here. In reality 
this plan will succeed only in so far as the people shall con- 
sent to surrender themselves to the divine action. — Is it 
probable that after the ministry of Jesus, when the unbelief 
of the people was already an historical fact, a later writer 
would have thought of giving such an optimist colouring to 
the discourse of the angel ? 

2. Vers. 18-22 relate the manner in which the promise is 
received ; and first, the objection of Zacharias (ver. 18) ; next, 
his punishment (vers. 19, 20) ; lastly, the effect produced 
upon the people by this latter circumstance. 

Vera. 18-20, '^ And Zacharias said unto the angel. Whereby 
shall I hum this t for I am an old man, and my wife well 
stricken in years. And the angel answering, said unto him, 
I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God ; and am sent 
to speak unto thee, and to show thee these glad tidings. And, 
lehold, thou shalt be dumb, and not able to speak, until ihe 
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day thai these things shall he performed, because (hou lelievest 
not my words, which shall le fulfilled in their season.**"^ 
Abraham^ Gideon, and Hezekiah had asked for signs (Gen. zv. ; 
Judg. vi ; 2 Elings xx.) without being blamed. God had of 
Himself granted one to Moses (Ex. iv.), and offered one to 
Ahaz (Isa. vii). Why^ if this was lawful in all these cases, 
was it not so in this ? There is a maxim of human laW which 
says, Si duo faciunt idem, non est idem. There are different 
degrees of responsibility, either according to the degree of 
development of the individual or of the age, or according to 
the character of the divine manifestation. God alone can 
determine these degrees. It appears from the 19th verse that 
the appearance of the being who spoke to Zacharias ought 
of itself to have been a sufficient sign. In any case this 
difference from the similar accounts in the Old Testament 
proves that our narrative was not artificially drawn up in 
imitation of them. The sign requested is designated by the 
preposition xard, according to, as the n,orm of knowledge. The 
yap, for, refers to this idea understood : I have need of such a 
sign. Yet Zacharias prayed for this very thing which now, 
when promised by God, appears impossible to him. It is an 
inconsistency, but one in keeping with the laws of our moral 
nature. The narrative, Acts xiL, in which we see the church 
of Jerusalem praying for the deliverance of Peter, and refusing 
to believe it when granted, presents a similar case. 

In order to make Zacharias feel the seriousness of his fault, 
the angel (ver. 19) refers to two things: his dignity as a 
divine messenger, and the nature of his message. — 'Eyd, I, 
coming first, brings his person into prominence. But he 
immediately adds, that stand in the presence of God, to show 
that it is not he who is offended, but God who has sent him. 
— ^The name Gabriel is composed of nn:i and ^N : vir Dei, the 
mighty messenger of God. The Bible knows of only two 
heavenly personages who are invested with a name, Gabriel 
(Dan. viiL 16, ix. 21) and Michael (Dan. x. 13, 21, xii 1 ; 
Jude 9 ; Eev. xii 7). This latter name (f)fcO^D) signifies, who 
is like God t Here the critic asks sarcastically whether Hebrew 
is spoken in heaven ? But these names are evidently sym- 
bolical ; they convey to us the character and functions ot these 
personalities. When we speak to any one, it is naturally with 
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a view to be understood. When heaven communicates with 
earth, it is obIige<f to borrow the language of earth. According 
to the name given him, Gabriel is the mighty servant of God 
employed to promote His work here below. It is in this 
capacity that he appears to Daniel, when he comes to announce 
to him the restoration of Jerusalem ; it is he also who pro- 
mises Maiy the birth of the Saviour. In all these circum- 
stances he appears as the heavenly evangelist. The part of 
Gabriel is positive ; that of Michael is negative. Michael is, 
as his name indicates, the destroyer of every one who dares to 
equal, that is, to oppose God. Such is his mission in Daniel, 
where he contends against the powers hostile to Israel ; such 
also is it in Jude and in the Apocalypse, where he fights, as 
the champion of God, against Satan, the author of idolatry : 
Gabriel builds up, Michael overthrow& The former is the 
forerunner of Jehovah the Saviour, the latter of Jehovah t?ie 
Judge. Do not these two heavenly personages remind us of 
the two angels who accompanied Jehovah (Gen. xviii.) when 
He came to announce to Abraham, on the one hand, the birth 
of Isaac, and, on the other, the destruction of Sodom ? Bibli- 
cal angelology makes mention of no other persons belonging 
to the upper world. But this wise sobriety did not satisfy 
later Judaism ; it knew besides an angel Uriel, who gives good 
counsel, and an angel Baphael, who works bodily cures. The 
Persian angelology is richer stilL It reckons no less thar 
seven superior spirits or amschaspands. How, then, can it be 
maintained that the Jewish angelology is a Persian importa- 
tion ? Histoiy does not advance from the complicated to the 
simple. Besides, the narrative. Gen. xviii., in which the two 
archangels appear, is prior to the contact of Israel with the 
Persian religion. Lastly, the idea represented by these two 
personages is essentially Jewish* These two notions, of a 
work of grace personified in Gabriel, and of a work of judg- 
ment personified in Michael, have their roots in the depths of 
Jewish monotheism. — ^The term to stand he/ore Ood indicates a 
permanent function (Isa. vi 2). This messenger is one of the 
servants of God nearest His throne. This superior dignity 
necessarily rests on a higher degree of holiness. We may 
compare 1 Kings xviL 1, where Elijah says, ^ The Lord "before 
whom 1 standT Jesus expresses Himself in a similar manner 
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(Matb xviiL) lespectiDg the guardian angels of the little onea : 
'' Their angels do always behold the face of my Faiher which is 
in heaven,*" — Such a being deserves to be taken at his word ; 
how much more when he is the bearer of a message which is 
to fulfil the desires of him to whom he is sent, and answer his 
earnest supplication (ver. 19^) ! 

The chastisement inflicted on Zacharias Tver. 20) is at the 
same time to serve as a sign to him. 'liov, behold, indicates the 
unexpected character of this dispensation. Stmiri&v, not speak- 
ing, denotes simply the fact ; fiif hwdfieyo^, not being able to 
speak, discloses its cause ; this silence will not be voluntary. — 
Otrive^, which, as such, that is to say, as being the words of 
such a being as I am. It may seem that with the future shaU 
be fulfilled, the preposition hf is required, and not eh. But 
ei9 indicates that the performance of the promise will begin 
immediately in order to its completion at the appointed time ; 
comp. Som. vi 22, e(9 ofyiaafiov. Keupo^, (heir season, refers 
not only to the time (j(po^^, but to the entire circumstances 
in which this fulfilment will take place. — ^There is not a word 
in this speech of the angel which is not at once simple and 
worthy of the mouth into which it is put It is not after 
this fashion that man makes heaven speak when he is invent- 
ing ; only read the apocryphal writings ! 

Vers. 21 and 22. According to the Talmud, the high priest 
did not remain long in the Holy of Holies on the great day of 
atonement Much more would this be true of the priest 
of&ciating daily in the Holy Placa The analytical form §v 
irpocrSoK&v depicts the lengthened expectation and uneasiness 
which began to take possession of the people. The text indi- 
cates that the event which had just taken place was made 
known in two ways: on the one hand, by the silence of 
Zacharias ; on the other, by signs by which he himself (aMsi) 
indicated its cause. The analytical form i}p Suivevmv denotes 
the frequent repetition of the same signs, and the imperfect 
BUfievev, he remained dwmh, depicts the increasing surprise 
produced by his continuing in this state. 

3. The accomvlishment of the promise: vers. 23-25. The 
subject.of iyevero, it came to pass, is all that follows to the end 
of ver. 25. Comp. a similar iyivero. Acts ix. 3. — ^The active 
form irepiiicpvfiep iaurriv, literally, she kept hersdf concealed, 
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expresses a more energetic action than that designated by the 
middle irepieitpv^aTO. Elizabeth isolated herself intentionally, 
Tendering herself invisible to her neighbours. Her conduct 
has been explained in many way^ Origen and Ambrose 
thought that it was the result of a kind of false modesty. 
Paulus supposed that Elizabeth wished to obtain assurance of 
the reality of her happiness before speaking about it Accord- 
ing to De Wettc, this retreat was nothing more than a precau- 
tion for her health. It was dictated, according to Bleek and 
Oosterzee^ by a desire for meditation and by sentiments of 
humble gratituda Of all these explanations, the last cer- 
tsunly appears the best But it in no way accounts for the 
term for five vumths, so particularly mentioned. Further, how 
from this point of view are we to explain the singular ex- 
preasipn. Thus hath the Lord dealt with me ? The full mean- 
ing of this word thus is necessarily weakened by applying it 
in a general way to the greatness of the blessing conferred on 
Elizabeth, whilst this expression naturally establishes a con- 
nection between the practice she pursues towards herself from 
this time, and 6od*s method of dealing with her. What is 
this connection ? Does she not mean, " I will treat myself as 
Ood has treated my reproach. He has taken it away from 
me ; I will therefore withdraw myself from the sight of men, 
80 long as I run any risk of still bearing it, when I am in 
reality delivered from it 7 " Restored by God, she feels that 
she owes it to herself, as well as to Him who has honoured her 
in this way, to expose herself no more to the scornful regards 
of men until she can appear before them evidmtly Tumoured by 
the proofs of the divine favour. In this way the term five 
manihs, which she fixes for her seclusion, becomes perfectly 
intelligible. For it is after the fifth month that the condition 
of a pr^nant woman becomes apparent Therefore it is 
not until then that she can appear again in society, as what 
die really is, restored. In this conduct and declaration there 
is a mixture of womanly pride and humble gratitude which 
makes them a very exquisite expression of maternal feeling for 
one in such a position. We should like to know what later 
narrator would have invented such a delicate touch as this. 
But the authenticity of this single detail implies the authenti- 
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city of the whole of the preceding narrative.* "^Ort must be 
taken here in the sense of because ; Elizabeth wants to justify 
whatever iB unusual in the course of conduct she has just 
adopted. — 'E'trelBev a<f>e\€iv, " He has regarded me in a manner 
that takes away ; " he has cast on me one of those efScacious 
looks which, as the Psalmist says, are deliverance itself. — On 
barrenness as a reproach, comp. Gen. xxx. 23, where, after tho 
birth of her first-bom, Bachel cries, '^ God has taken away my 
reproach." 

This saying of Elizabeth's discloses all the humiliations 
which the pious Israelite had endured from her neighbouia 
during these long years of barrenness. This also comes out 
indirectly from ver. 36, in which the angel makes use of the 
expression, "Her who was called barren" This epithet had 
become a kind of sobriquet for her in the mouth of the people 
of the place. 



SECOND NABKATIVE. CHAP. L 26-08. 

Announcement of the Birth of Jestts. 

The birth of John the Baptist, like that of Isaac, was due 
to a higher power; but it did not certainly transcend the 
limits of the natural order. It is otherwise with the birth of 
Jesus ; it has the character of a creative act In importance 
it constitutes the counterpart, not of the birth of Isaac, but of 
the appearance of the first man ; Jesus is the second Adam. 
This birth is the beginning of the world to come. If thi.<« 
character of the appearance of Jesus be denied, the whole of the 
subsequent narrative remains unintelligible and inadmissible. 
Directly it is conceded, all the rest accords with it 

But the creative character of this birth does not destroy the 
connection between the old and the new era. We have just 
seen how, in the birth of the greatest representative of the old 
covenant, God remained faithful to the theocratic past, by 

^ For this beantifal explanation I am indebted to the friend to whom I hav* 
had the joy of dedicating my commentary on the Gospel of John, and with 
whom I hare more than once read the Gospel of Luke, Professor Charles Prince, 
who now beholds face to face Him whom we have so often contemplated to- 
gether in the mirror of His word. GeneraUy speaking, this commentary is a* 
much his as mine. 
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making the Israelitish priesthood the cradle of this child. He 
acts in the same way when the Head oi renewed humanity, 
the Lord of the world to come, is to make His appearance ; 
He causes Him to come forth as a scion from the stock of the 
ancient royalty of Israel Further, God has respect in this 
work to the conditions of the human past generally. While 
creating in Him a new humanity, He is careful to preserve the 
link which unites Him to the ancient humanity. Just as in 
the first creation He did not create man's body out of nothing, 
but formed it out of the dust of the already existing earth, of 
which Adam was to become the lord ; so, at the appearance of 
the second Adam, He did not properly create His body ; He 
took it from the womb of a human mother, so as to maintain 
the organic connection which must exist between the Head of 
the new humanity and that natural humanity which it is His 
mission to raise to the height of His own stature. 

This narrative records: 1. The appearance of the angel 
(vers. 26-29); 2. His message (vers. 30-33); 3. The manner 
in which his message is received (ver. 34-38). 

1. The appearance of the angel: vers. 26-29.^ From the 
temple the narrative transports us to the house of a young 
Israelitish woman. We leave the sphere of official station to 
enter into the seclusion of private life. Mary probably was \ 
in prayer. Her chamber is a sanctuary; such, henceforth, 
will be the true temple. — ^The date, the sixth month, refers to 
that given in ver. 24. It was the time when Elizabeth had 
just left her retirement ; all that takes place in the visitation 
of Mary is in connection with this circumstance. The govern- 
ment inro Tov 0€ov, hy God, or, as some Alex, read, diro rov 0€ov, 
on the part of God, indicates a difference between this ma&sage 
and that in ver. 19. God interposes more directly; it is a 

1 Ver. 26. M. B. L. W*. and some Knn., ax* instead of tfx», wlucli is the 
reading of T. R. with 16 Mjj. and almost all the Mnn.— The mss. vary here be- 
tween K«C«H (C. E. G. H. M. S. U. V. r. a. ItP^'i^; in addition, K. atiL 4, 
andB. at iL 89, 61), N«;«^/(A. A.), and Yimlaf ir (K. L. X. ii. andZ. at ii. 4); 
further, K. B. Z. read Na^«^« at iy. 16.-~Ver. 27. K. B. F"". L. and 82 Mnn. 
add after unw, ««j xmrfmt (taken from iL 4). — ^Ver. 28. K. B. L. W*. and some 
Knn. omit the words tvXtyn/ittfn rv it ywmtltp, which is the reading of T. R. with 
16]iljj., almost all the Mnn., Syr. It Vnlg. — ^Yer. 29. K. B. D. L. X. and some 
Mnn. omit <)•»#«, which T. R. reads after • U along with 15 Mjj., the otho/ 
Mnn., Syr. It. — K. B. D. L. X. and some Mnn. omit «vr«tf after x^yn. 
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question here of His own Son. The received reading hro, 6y, 
seems to me for this reason more in accordance with the spirit 
of the context than the Alex, reading, which lays less emphasis 
on the divine origin of the message. 

The most usual form of the name of the town in the 
documents is Nazareth : it is admitted here by Tischendorf in 
his eighth edition. He accords, however, some probability to 
the form Nazara, which is the reading of iv. 1 6 in the prin- 
cipal Alexandrians. In Matt iiL 23, the Mss. only vary be- 
tween Nazareth and Nazaret, Eeim, in his History of Jesus, 
has decided for Nazara. He gives his reasons, L p. 319 
et seq. : 1. The derived adjectives Na^tapdlo^^ Na^aptfvo^ are 
most readily explained from this form. 2. The form Nazareth 
could easily come from Kazara, as Bamath from Bama (by the 
addition of the Aramean article). The forms Nazareth and 
Nazaret may also be explained as forms derived from that 3. 
The phrase airb Na^dp&v, in Eusebius, supposes the nominative 
Nazara. 4. It is the form preserved in the existing. Arabic 
name en-Nezirah, Still it would be possible, even though the 
true name was Nazara, that Luke might have been accustomed 
to use the form Nazareth ; Tischendorf thinks that this may be 
inferred from Acts x. 3 8, where «. B. C. D. E. read Nazareth. — 
The etymology of this name is probably nvj (whence the feminine 
form nnv^), a shoot or scion ; this is the form used in the Talmud. 
The Fathers accordingly perceived in this name an allusion to 
the scion of David in the prophets. Burckhardt the traveller 
explains it more simply by the numerous shrubs which clothe 
the ground. Hitzig has proposed another etymology: mM, 
the gv^rdian, the name referring either to some pagan divinity, 
the protectress of the locality, as this scholar thinks, or, as Keim 
supposes, to the town itself, on account of its commanding the 
defile of the valley. 

Nazareth, with a population at the present day of 3000 
inhabitants, is about three days' journey north of Jerusalem, 
and about eight leagues west of Tiberias. It is only a short 
distance from Tabor. It is reached from the valley of Jezreel 
through a mountain gorge running from S. to N., and opening 
out into a pleasant basin of some twenty minutes in length by 
ten in width. A chain of hills shuts in the valley on its 
northern side. Nazareth occupies its lower slopes, and risos 
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in smiling terraces above the valley. From the summit of the 
ridge which encloses this basin on the north there is a splendid 
view.^ This valley was in Israel jnst what Israel was in the 
midst of the earth — a place at once secluded and open, a solitary 
retreat and a high post of observation^ inviting meditation and 
at the same time affording opportunity for far-reaching views 
in all directions, consequently admirably adapted for an educa- 
tion of which God reserved to Himself the initiative, and which 
man could not touch without spoiling it — ^The explanation, a 
iaum of OaiUee, is evidently intended for Gentile readers ; it is 
added by the translator to the Jewish document that lay before 
him. 

Do the words, of the house of David, ver. 27, refer to Joseph 
or Mary ? Grammatically, it appears to us that the form of 
the following sentence rather favours the former alternative. 
For if this clause applied, in the writer's mind, to Mary, he 
would have continued his narrative in this form : ^ and h^r 
name was • • ./' rather than in this : " and the young girVa 
name was • . ." But does it follow from this that Mary 
was not, in Luke's opinion, a descendant of David ? By no 
means. Vers. 32 and 69 have no sense unless the author 
T^arded Mary herself as a daughter of this king. See iii. 23. 

The term ^aptroSv nva, to make any one the object of one's 
favour, is applied to believers in general (EpL i 6). There is 
no thought here of outward graces, as the translation fall of 
grace would imply. The angel, having designated Mary by 
this expression as the special object of divine favour, justifies 
this address by the words which follow : The Lord with thee. 
Supply is, and not he; it is not a wish. The heavenly visitant 
speaks as one knowing how matters stood. The words, " Blessed 
art thou among women," are not genuine ; they are taken from 
Ter. 42, where they are not wanting in any document 

The impression made on Mary, ver. 29, is not that of fear; 
it is a troubled feeling, very natural in a young girl who is 
suddenly made aware of the imexpected presence of a strange 
person. The T. R indicates two causes of trouble : " And when 
she saw him, she was troubled ai his saying** By the omission 
of iZowa, when, she saw, the Alexs. leave only one remaining. 
But this very simplification casts suspicion on their reading. 

' Sea Keim*8 fine description, Quck, Jttu, tip. 821. 
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The two ancfent SyrLic and La^iii tnzL^LidoQs Iiere ^Tce with 
the T. B. The mpmnfrg is, chu orcu^lle vas joined to the 
snrprise caused hj the sfght of the ar-z^ as soon as his words 
had cGTifrfiied the lealitr of hfs pcesezice. Homw denotes 
properlj the cricin 'nv n «ini . Ba£ this teem applies also 
to the coiLtezits and Taloi^ as is the case here. WAat was the 
wumiing tAe import q^ . . . KiTic; thos prepared Maiy, the 
ai^el proceeds with the Tnwwigg he has fan3cc*:il 

2. The vussag^ cf ike mnj^L: Tecs. 30^23.^ — ^ Ami the 
mugef mid an'j ier, Ftar mst, JTiry ; fir tijm hut found 
faxGUT vritk Gsd. 31. And, ^/LslJ, &au Ailt to n ee v M in 
iJuf womb, and hrijtg f&rtk « m/A, and AaU call His mame 
Jasas. 32. Ht AaR Its grtai, amd sxa^ la calli^ IJU Som oj 
tke HigKat; and ike Lard Gcd dtall giix yada Him the ihraiu 
of His faiher Daxid: 33. And He shall reign over the house 
ef Jacch for eecr; and of His bing'iijm there shall he no 
emdT — ^Bj long cafntmiiance. Mazy s troaUe woald have de- 
generated into feac The angel prerents this painful impies- 
sicn : * Fear noL* The tenn c?fic9 XP^p^* ^^^ ^'^ found 
faxaur, leprcdaces the idea of jDE^^apmi^iani; this expression 
belongs to the Gieek of the LXX. The angel proceeds to 
ennmerate the striking proo& of this assertion, the marks of 
diTine faToizT : \st, a son ; 2d^ His name, a sign of blessing ; 
3 J, His personal superiority ; 4^ His divine title ; /o^/y. His 
future and eternal sovereignty. — ^ISov, behold, expresses the 
unexpected character of the fact announced. — ^lifow;, Jesus, 
is the Greek form of Pt^, Jeschovah, which vras gradually sub- 
stituted for the older and fuller form PCVP, Jehoschovah, of 
which the meaning is^ JAotah saves. The same command is 
given by the angel to Joseph, Matt L 21, with this comment : 
* Far He shall save His people from their sinsJ* Criticism sees 
here the proof of two difTerent and contradictory traditions. 
But if the reality of these two divine messages is admitted, 
there is nothing surprising in their agreement on this point. 
As to the two traditions^ we leave them until we come to the 
general considerations at the end of chap. iL — ^The personal 
quality of this son : He shall be great — first of all, in holiness ; 
this is true greatness in the judgment of Heaven ; then, and 

* Yer. 80. D. alone reads fmfm instead of ^ut^m^; ao strets. S9, 56, tnd (with 
CL)aft ren^ ZA, 38, 46, iL 19, the Mfift. ur dirided hetwcea these two railings. 
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as a consequence, in power and influence. — His title : Son of - 
ihe Highest This title corresponds with His real nature. For 
the expression. He shall he called, signifies here, universally 
recognised as such, and that because He is such in fact This 
title has been regarded as a simple synonym for that of Messiah. * 
But the passages cited in proof. Matt, xxvi 63 and John L 50, 
prove precisely the contrary : the first, because had the title 
Son of God signified nothing more in the view of the Sanhedrim 
than that of Messiah, there would have been no Uasphemy in 
assuming it, even falsely ; the second, because it would be idle 
to put two titles together between which there was no differ- 
ence.^ On the other hand, the Trinitarian sense should not be 
here applied to the term Son of God. The notion of the pre- 
existence of Jesus Christ, as the eternal Son of God, is quit^ 
foreign to the context. Mary could not have comprehended 
it ; and on the supposition that she had comprehended or even 
caught a glimpse of it, so far from being sustained by it in hei 
work as a mother, she would have been rendered incapable of 
performing it. The notion here expressed by the title Son, of 
Ood is solely that of a personal and mysterious relation between 
this child and the Divine Being. The angel explains more 
dearly the meaning of this term in ver. 3 5. — Lastly, the dignity 
and mission of this child : He is to fulfil the office of Messiah. 
The expressions are borrowed from the prophetic descrip- 
tions, 2 Sam. vii. 12, 13, Isa. ix. 5-7. The throns of David 
should not be taken here as the emblem of the throne of God, 
nor the house of Jacob as a figurative designation of the Church. 
These expressions in the mouth of the angel keep their natural 
and literal sense. It is, indeed, the theocratic royalty and the 
Israelitish people, neither more nor less, that are in question 
here; Mary could have understood these expressions in no 
other way. It is. true that, for the promise to be realized in 
this sense, Israel must have consented to welcome Jesus as their 
Messiah. In that case, the transformed theocracy would have 
opened its bosom to the heathen; and the empire of Israel 
would have assumed, by the very fact of this incorporation, the 
character of a universal monarchy. The unbelief of Israel 
foiled this plan, and subverted the regular course of history ; 

' See my Co^firencu apologiUqu€$f 6th confiSrence : the divinity of Jesna 
Chritt, pp. 15-18. 
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80 that at the present day the fulfilment of these promises is 
still postponed to the future. But is it likely, after the failure 
of the ministry of Jesus amongst this people, that about the 
beginning of the second century, when the fall of Jerusalem 
had already taken place, any writer would have made an angel 
prophesy what is expressed here ? This picture of the Mes- 
sianic work could have been produced at no other epoch than 
that to which this narrative refers it — at the transition period 
between the old and new covenants. Besides, would it have 
been possible, at any later period, to reproduce, with such art- 
less simplicity and freshness, the hopes of these early days ? 

3. The manner in which the message was received: vers. 
34-38.* — 34. '* Then said Mary unto the angel, How shall this 
he, seeing I know not a man t 35. And the angel answered 
and said unto her, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore 
also that holy thing which shall he horn of thee shall he called 
the Son of God. 36. And, hehold, thy cousin Slizaheth, she haih 
also conceived a son in her old age ; and this is the sixth month 
with her, who was called harren, 37. For with God nothing 
shall he impossible, 38. And Mary said. Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord ; he it unto m>e according to thy word. And 
the angel departed from her'' — ^Mary's question does not ex- 
press doubt : it simply asks for an explanation, and this very 
request implies faith. Her question is the legitimate expres- 
sion of the astonishment of a pure conscience. — We observe in 
the angel's reply the parallelism which among the Hebrews is 
always the expression of exalted feeling and the mark of the 
poetic style. The angel touches upon the most sacred of 
mysteries, and his speech becomes a song. Are the terms come 
upon, overshadow, borrowed, as Bleek thinks, from the image of 
a bird covering her eggs or brooding over her young ? Comp. 
Gen. 1 3. It appears to us rather that these expressions allude 
to the doud which covered the camp of the Israelites in the 
desert In ix. 34, as here, the evangelist describes the approach 

^ Yer. 84. Some Mjj. Hnn. Yss. and Fathers add ^im to wrm,^yet, 86. C 
■ereral Miul It. add i» r«v after yivw/utn, — Yer. 86. Instead of ^vyyt^t, 9 2(jj. 
aereral Mnn. read ruyytftt. Instead of rir»i/A«^vi«, the reading of T. R. with 
16 lAjj., the Hnn. Syr., M. B. L. Z., rirvtiX^f iv. — Yer. 87. Instead of xrmfm rm ^mv 
K. B. Li Z., «'«fs rt» B*9». 
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oi this mysterious cloud by the term iwurxid^eiv.— The Holy 
Ghost denotes here the divine power, the life-giving breath 
which calls into developed existence the germ of a human 
personality slumbering in Mary's womb. This germ is the 
link which imites Jesus to human nature, and makes Him a 
member of the race He comes to save. Thus in this bu*th the 
miracle of the first creation is repeated on a scale of greater 
power. Two elements concurred in the formation of man : a 
body taken from the ground, and the divine breath. With 
these two elements correspond here the germ derived &om the 
womb of Mary, and the Holy Ghost who fertilizes it The 
absolute purity of this birth results, on the one hand, from 
the perfect holiness of the divine principle which is its effi- 
cient cause ; on the other, from the absence of every impure 
motion in hOT who becomes a mother under the power of such 
a principle. 

By the word also (" therefore also") the angel alludes to his 
preceding words : Jle shall be called the Son of the Highest. We 
might paraphrase it : " And it is precisely for this reason that 
I said to thee, that . . ." We have then here, from the mouth 
of the angel himself, an authentic explanation of the term Son 
of God in the former part of his message. After this explana- 
tion, Mary could only understand the title in this sense : a 
human being of whose existence God Himself is the immediate 
author. It does not convey the idea of pre-existence, but it 
implies more than the term Messiah, which only refers to His 
mission. The word vyfrurrov, of the Sighed, also refers to the 
term vm \r^i<rrov, Son of the Highest, ver. 32, and explains it. 
Bleek, following the Peschito, TertuUian, etc., makes arfu)p the 
predicate of Kkr^di^aerai, and v!o^ Oeov in apposition with 
arftov : " Wherefore that which shall be born of thee shall be 
called holy. Son of God." But with the predicate Jioly, the 
verb should have been, not " shall be called," but shall be. 
For Jioly is not a title. Besides, the connection with ver. 32 
will not aUow any other predicate to be given to shall be called 
than Son of God. The subject of the phrase is therefore the 
complex term to yewwfievop Sr^iov, the holy thing conceived in 
thee, and more especially ayiov, the holy ; this adjective is taken 
as a substantive. As the adjective of yewayfiepov, taken sub- 
stantively, it would of necessity be preceded by the article 
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The words €ic aov are a gloss. — ^What is the connection between 
this miraculous birth of Jesus and His perfect holiness ? The 
latter does not necessarily result from the former. For holiness 
is a fact of volition, not of nature. How coiQd we assign any 
serious meaning to the moral struggles in the history of Jesus^ 
— ^ihe temptation, for example, — ^if His perfect holiness was the 
necessary consequence of His miraculous birth ? But it is 
not 80. The miraculous birth was only the negative condition 
of the spotless holiness of Jesus. Entering into human life 
in this way, He was placed in the normal condition of man 
before his fall, and put in a position to fulfil the career origin- 
ally set before man, in which he was to advance from innocence 
to holiness. He was simply freed from the obstacle which, 
owing to the way in which we are bom, hinders us from accom- 
plishing this task. But in order to change this possibility 
into a reality, Jesus had to exert every instant His own free 
will, and to devote Himself continually to the service of good 
and the fulfilment of the task assigned Him, namely, " the 
keeping of His Father's commandment." His miraculous birth^ 
therefore, in no way prevented this conflict from being reaL 
It gave Him liberty not to sin, but did not take away from 
Him the liberty of sinning. 

Mary did not ask for a sign ; the angel gives her one of his 
own accord. This sign, it is clear, is in close connection with 
the promise just made to her. When she beholds in Elizabeth 
the realization of this promised sign, her faith will be thoroughly 
confirmed. ' *IBov, hehold, expresses its unexpectedness. — KeU 
before aim^, she also, brings out the analogy between the two 
facts thus brought together. — Mary's being related to Elizabeth 
in no way proves, as Schleiermacher thought, that Mary did 
not belong to the tribe of Judah. There was no law to oblige 
an Israelitish maiden to marry into her own tribe; Mary's 
father, even if he was of the tribe of Judah, might therefore 
liave espoused a woman of the tribe of Levi Could it be from 
this passage that Eeim derives his assertion, that the priestly 
origin of Mary is indicated in Luke (i. 334) ? The dative 
^pff in the T. B. is only found in some Mss. All the other 
documents have T^/^et, from the form 7$/>09. 

In ver. 37 the angel refers the two events thus announced 
to the common cause which explains them both — ^the bound- 
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less omnipotence of God. That is the rock of faith. ^ASwareh 
signifies^ properly, to be powerless. And Meyer maintains that 
this must be its meaning here, and that prjim is to be taken in 
its proper sense of word. In that case we should have to give 
the preference to the Alex, reading rov Oeov : " No word pro- 
ceeding from God shall remain powerless." But this meaning 
is far-fetched. Ilapa rov Oeov cannot depend naturally either 
on fnjfia or aSvpaTij<r€k Matt. xviL 20 proves that the verb 
aSwareiv also signifies, in the Hellenistic dialect, to he im- 
possible. The sense therefore is, " Nothing shall be impossible." 
Ilaph T& Qe^, vnth God, indicates the sphere in which alone 
this word is true. As though the angel said, The impossible is 
not divine. *Pr}f^a, as ^Ti, a thing, in so far as announced. 
In reference to this concise vigorous expression of biblical 
supematuralism, Oosterzee says : " The laws of nature are not 
chains which the Divine Legislator has laid upon Himself; 
they are threads which He holds in His hand, and which He 
shortens or lengthens at will" 

God's message by the mouth of the angel was not a com- 
mand The part Mary had to fulfil made no demands on her. 
It only remained, therefore, for Mary to consent to the con- 
sequences of the divine offer. She gives this consent in a 
word at once simple and sublime, which involved the most 
extraordinary act of faith that a woman ever consented to 
accomplish Mary accepts the sacrifice of that which is dearer 
to a young maiden than her very life, and thereby becomes 
pre-eminently the heroine of Israel, the ideal daughter of Zion, 
the perfect type of human receptivity in regard to the divine 
work. We see here what exquisite fruits the lengthened work 
of the Holy Spirit under the old covenant had produced in true 
Israelites. The word ISov, behold, does not here express sur- 
prise, but rather the offer of her entire being. Just as Abraham, 
when he answers God with. Behold, here I am (Gen. xxii.. Be- 
hold, I), Maiy places herself at God's disposal The evangelist 
shows his tact in the choice of the aorist yevoiro. The present 
would have signified, " Let it happen to me this very instant I " 
The aorist leaves the choice of the time to God. 

What exquisite delicacy this scene displays ! What 
simplicity and majesty in the dialogue I Not one word too 
many, not one too few. A naiTatiire so perfect could only 
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have emanated from the holy sphere within which the mystery 
was accomplished. A later origin would inevitably have 
betrayed itself by some foreign element Hear the iVo^ 
evangelium of James, which dates from the first part of the 
second century : " Fear not, said the angel to Mary ; for thou 
hast found grace before the Master of all things, and thou 
shalt conceive by His word. Having heard that, she doubted 
and said within herself: Shall I conceive of the Lord, of the 
Uving God, and shaU I give birth a^ every womaa gives birth ? 
And the angel of the Lord said to her : No, not thus, Mary, 
for the power of God • • ./' eta 



THIBD NABBATIVB. — CHAP. L 89-66L 

ManfB Visit to Mizdbeth. 

This narrative is, as it were, the synthesis of the two pie- 
ceding. These two divinely fetvoured women meet and pour 
forth their hearts. 

1. Arrival of Mary (vers. 39-41); 2. Elizabeth's saluta- 
tion (vers. 42—45) ; 3. Song of Mary (vers. 46-55). Ver. 56 
forms the historical conclusion. 

1. The arrival of Mary: vers. 39-41.' — ^The terms arose 
and with haste express a lively eagerness. This visit met 
what was in fact a deep need of Mary's souL Since the 
message of the angel, Elizabeth had become for her what a 
mother is for her daughter in the most important moment of 
her life. — ^The words m thoee days comprise the time necessary 
for making preparations for the journey. The distance to be 
traversed being four days' journey, Mary could not travel so 
far alone. — The word 17 opeivri, the hill country, has sometimes 
received quite a special meaning, making it a kind of proper 
name, by which in popular language the mountainous plateau 
to the south of Jerusalem was designated ; but no instance of 
a similar designation can be given either from the Old or the 
New Testament It appears to me that in this expression, 
a city of Jvda in the mountain, it is in no way necessary to 
give the term mountain the force of a proper name. The 
context makes it sufficiently clear that it is the mountain of 

^ Vcr. 40. K. and some Mnn. add » mymXkm^u after fif^^n (taken from ver. 44). 
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Jvdtiy in distinction from the plain of Jvda, that is meanc 
Gomp. Josh. XV. 48, where ij opeivt] is employed precisely in 
this way by the LXX. According to Josh. xv. 55, xxi 16, 
there was in this country, to the south of Hebron, a city of 
the name of Jutha or Juttha ; and according to the second 
passage (comp. ver. 13), this city was a priestly city.^ From 
this several writers (Eeland, Winer, Eenan) have concluded 
that the text of our Gospel has undergone an alteration, 
and that the word Juda is a corruption of Jutha. But no 
]£S. supports this conjecture ; and there is nothing in the 
context to require it. On the contrary, it is probable that, 
had Luke desired to indicate by name the city in which the 
parents of John the Baptist lived, he would have done it 
sooner. The most important priestly city of this country was 
Hebron, two leagues south of Bethlehem. And although, sub- 
sequent to the exile, the priests no longer made it a rule to 
reside exclusively in the towns that had been assigned to 
them at the beginning, it is very natural to look for the home 
of Zacharias at Hebron, the more so that Babbinical tradition 
in the Talmud gives express testimony in favour of this 
opinion.' Keim finds further support for it on this ground, 
that in the context iroKv; 'Iov8a can only signify i?ie city of 
Juda, that is to say, the principal priestly city in Juda. But 
wrongly ; the simplest and most natural translation is : a city 
of Juda. 

The detail, ehe entered into the lumee, serves to put the 
reader in sympathy with the emotion of Mary at the moment 
of her arrival With her first glance at Elizabeth, she recog- 
nises the truth of the sign that had been given her by the 
angel, and at this sight the promise she had herseK received 
acquires a startling reality. Often a very little thiug suffices 
to make a divine thought, which had previously only been 
conceived as an idea, take distinct form and life within us. 
And the expression we have used is perhaps, in this case, 
more than a simple metaphor. — ^It is not surprising that the 
intense feeling produced in Mary by the sight of Elizabeth 
should have reacted immediately on the latter. The unex- 

* AooQrding to Bobinson, it is at the present day a village named Jutta, The 
name in the LXX. la Ita, 
> Othon. Lexicon rcibbinicum, p. 824. 

VOU L G 
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pected arrival of this young maiden at such a solemn moment 
for herself, the connection which she instantly divines between 
the miraculous blessing of which she had just been the object 
and this extraordinary visit, the affecting tones of the voice 
and holy elevation of this person, producing all the impression 
of some celestial apparition, naturally predisposed her to 
receive the illumination of the Spirit The emotion which 
possesses her is communicated to the child whose life is as yet 
one with her own ; and at the sudden leaping of this being, 
who she knows is compassed about by special blessing, the 
veil is rent. The Holy Spirit, the prophetic Spirit of the 
old covenant, seizes her, and she salutes Mary as the mother 
of the Messiah. 

2. The salutation of Mizabeth: vers. 42-45.* — "And she 
spake (mt wUh a laud voice, and said, Blessed art thou among 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, 43. And whence 
is this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to met 
4:4:. For, lo, oa soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in 
mine ears, the babe leaped in my womb for joy. 45. And 
blessed is she that believed : for there shall be a performance 
of those things which were told her from the Lord." — The 
course of Elizabeth's thought is this : first of all, Mary and the 
Son of Mary (ver. 42) ; next, Elizabeth herself and her son 
(vers. 43, 44) ; lastly, Mary and her happiness. The charac- 
teristic of all true action of the Holy Spirit is the annihila- 
tion of the proper individuality of the person who is the 
instrument of it, and the elevation of his personal feelings to 
the height of the divine word. This is precisely the character 
of Elizabeth's salutation; we shall find it the same in the 
song of Zacharias. Thus the truth of this word, Elizabeth 
wees filled with the Holy Ohost, is justified by this very fact. 
The reading of some Alexandrians, dvefiorjaev, would indicate 
a cry, instead of a simple breaking forth into speecL The 
reading xpavy^ of three other Alex, would have the same 
meaning. They both savour of exaggeration. In any case, 
both could not be admitted together. We may translate, 
Blessed art ihot^ or Blessed be thou. The former translation is 

* Ver. 42. K. C. F. several Mnn. read mnfi^n^tf instead of cvi^i^riirff, which is the 
reading of T. R. with aU the rest — B. Li Z. and Origen (three times) read mfmwy 
in pkoe of fmn. 
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best ; for exclamation is more in place here than a wish. — 
The superlative form, llessed among, is not unknown to classical 
Greek. — The expression, tJie fruit of thy womi, appears to 
imply that the fact of the incarnation was already accom- 
plished ; 80 also does the expression, ihe mother of my Lord 
(ver. 43). — "Ivei, in order that (ver. 43), may keep its ordi- 
nary meaning : '^ What have I done m order that this blessing 
might come to me?" This tua is used from the stand- 
point of the divine intention. — ^From Mary and her Son, 
her thought glances to herself and her own child. In 
calling Mary ike mother of my Lord, she declares herself 
the servant of the Messiah, and consequently of His mother 
also. — Everything of a sublime character springs from a 
deeper source than the understanding. The leaping of 
John, a prelude of the work of his life, belongs to the 
unfathomable depths of instinctive Ufa Elizabeth sees in 
it a sign of the truth of the presentiment she felt as soon 
a3 she saw Mary. 

At ver. 45 she reverts to Mary. The expression Uessed is 
doubtless inspired by the contemplation of the calm happiness 
that irradiates the figure of the young mother. "Ori, cannot 
be taken here in the sense of hecatise ; for the word irurrevaaaa, 
she thai believed, in order that it may have its full force, must 
not govern anything. ''Blessed is she that, at the critical 
moment, could exercise faith (the aorist)!" De Wette, 
Bleek, Meyer, think that the proposition which follows should 
depend on irurrevaaaa : " she wha believed that the things . . . 
would have their accomplishment? The two former, because 
coi would be necessary in place of airr§ ; the third, because 
aU that had been promised to Mary was already accomplished. 
But Elizabeth's thought loses itself in a kind of meditation, 
and her words, ceasing to be an apostrophe to Mary, become 
a hymn of f aitL This accounts for the use of a pronoun of 
the third person. As to Meyer, he forgets that the accom- 
plishment is only just begun, and is far from being completed. 
The glorification of the Messiah and of Israel still remains to 
be accomplished. TeXele^i^ denotes this complete accomplish- 
ment. But how could Elizabeth speak of the kind of things 
which bad been promised to Mary ? What had passed be- 
tween the angel and Zachaiias had enlightened her respecting 
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the similar things that must have taken place between heaven 
and Mary. 

3. Thfe song of Mary: vers. 46-56. Elizabeth's salutation 
was full of excitement (she spake out with a loud voice), but 
Mary's hymn breathes a sentiment of deep inward repose. 
The greater happiness is, the calmer it is. So Luke says 
simply, elire, she said, A majesty truly regal reigns through- 
out this canticle. Mary describes first her actual impressions 
(vers. 46-48a) ; thence she rises to the divine fact which is 
the cause of them (vera 48&-50) ; she next contemplates the 
development of the historical consequences contained in it 
(vers. 51-53); lastly, she celebrates the moral necessity of 
this fact as the accomplishment of Grod's ancient promises to 
His people (vers. 54 and 55). — The tone of the first strophe 
has a sweet and calm solemnity. It becomes more animated 
in the second, in which Mary contemplates the work of the 
Most High. It attains its full height and energy in the 
third, as Mary contemplates the immense revolution of which 
this work is the beginning and cause. Her song drops down 
and returns to its nest in the fourth, which is, as it were, the 
amen of the cantide.— rThis hymn is closely allied to that 
of the mother of Samuel (1 Sam. ii), and contains several 
sentences taken from the book of Psalms. Is it, as some 
have maintained, destitute of all originality on this account ? 
By no means. There is a very marked difference between 
Hannah's song of triumph and Mary's. Whilst Mary cele- 
brates her happiness with deep humility and holy restraint, 
Hannah surrenders herself completely to the feeling of per- 
sonal triumph; with her very first words she breaks forth 
into cries of indignation against her enemies. As to the 
borrowed biblical phrases, Mary gives to these consecrated 
words an entirely new meaning and a higher application. 
The prophets frequently deal in this way with the words of 
their predecessors. By this means these organs of tlie Spirit 
exhibit the continuity and progress of the divine work. 
Criticism asks whether Mary turned over the leaves of her 
Bible before she spoke. It forgets that every young Israelite 
knew by heart from childhood the songs of Hannah, Deborah, 
and David ; that they sang them as they went up to the feasts 
at Jerusalem ; and that the singing of psalms was the daily 
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accompaiiijient of the morning and evening sacrifice, as well 
as one of the essential observances of the passover meaL *" 

Vers. 46-55.^ '*And Mary said, My soul doth magnify 
the Lord, 47. And my spirit hath refoiced in God my Saviour, 
48a. For He haih regarded the low estate of His Juindmaiden. 

486. Far, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed, 49. For He (hat is mighty hath done to me great things; 
and holy is His name. 60. And His m^ey is on (hem that fear 
Him from generation to generatimi. 

51. He hath showed strength wUh His arm; He haOi 
scattered the provd m the imagination of their hearts. 62. He 
hath fvit down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of 
low degree. 63. He hath filled the hungry with good things, amd 
(he rich He hath sent empty away. 

54. He hath holpen His servant Israel, in r&memJyrance of 
His m^rcy ; 55. {As He spake to owr fathers), to Abraham, and 
to his seed for ever'* 

Vers. 46-48a. The contrast between the tone of this 
canticle and Elizabeth's discourse forbids the admission of the 
reading of some Latin authorities which puts it in the mouth 
of the latter. It is, indeed, Mary's reply to the congratula- 
tions of Elizabeth. — Luke does not say that Mary was filled 
with the Spirit (comp. ver. 41). At this epoch of her life 
she dwelt habitually in a divine atmosphere, whilst the in- 
spiration of Elizabeth was only momentary. Her first word, 
(jLfffCLKuvet, magnifies, fully expresses this state of her souL 
In what, indeed, does the magnifying of the Divine Being 
consist, if not in giving Him, by constant adoration (the verb 
is in the present tense), a larger place in one's own heart and 
in the hearts of men ? The present, magnifies, is in contrast 
with the aorist, rejoiced, in the following sentence. Some 
would give the aorist here the sense which this tense some- 

* Yer. 46. Three mbb. of the ItaUc, a. b. 1., read Mkabeth instead of Marf^. 
Ireiueiis, at least in the Latin translation, follows this reading ; and Origen (Latin 
translation) speaks of Mss. in which it was fonnd. — Ver. 49. K. B. D. L. read 
fitymXM instead of fuyaXum, the reading of T. R. with 22 Mjj. and aU the Mnn. 
— ^Ver. 50. B. C. L. Z. read ug y%*ut9 mu ytnag ; fet F. IL 0. and several Knn.» 
ut yifutg MM yinttf, in place of us ytnm$ ytnmf, which is the reading of 12 Mjj. 
and most of the Knn. — Ver. 51. K"* £. F. H. 0*. 0*. and some Mnn. read %ta9tm§ 
instead of ^miwa. — ^Ver. 55. 0. F. M. O. S. 60 Mnn. read ttt amft instead of «/r v$$ 
4MrM.*Yer. 56. K. a L. Z. read tft instead of mm. D. lif^^^, Or.» omit it 
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times has in Greek, that of a repetition of the act It ia 
more natural, however, to regard it as an allusion to a par- 
ticular fact, which kindled in her a joj that was altogether 
peculiar. The seat of this emotion was her spirit — infev/ia, 
spirit. When the human spirit is referred to in Scripture, 
the word indicates the deepest part of our humanity, the 
point of contact between man and God. The soul is the 
actual centre of himian life, the principle of individuality, and 
the seat of those impressions which are of an essentially 
personal character. This soul communicates, through the two 
organs with which it is endowed, the spirit and the body, 
with two worlds, — the one above, the other below it, — ^with 
the divine world and the world of nature. Thus, while tbe 
expression, "My soul doth magnify/' refers to the personal 
emotions of Mary, to her feelings as a woman and a mother^ 
aU which find an outlet in adoration, these words^ " My spirit 
hath rejoiced," appear to indicate the moment when, in the 
profoundest depths of her being, by the touch of the Divine 
Spirit, the promise of the angel was accomplished in her. — 
These two sentences contain yet a third contrast : The Lai-d 
whom she magnifies is the Master of the service to which she 
is absolutely devoted ; the Saviour in whom she has rejoiced 
is that merciful God who has made her feel His restoring 
power, and who in her person has just saved fallen humanity. 
Further, it is this divine compassion which she celebrates in 
the following words, ver. 48. What did He find in her which 
supplied sufficient grounds for such a favour? One thing 
alone — her low estate. Tcmeivmat^ does not denote, as rairei- 
pirrjK does, the moral disposition of humility ; Mary does not 
boast of her humility. It is rather, as the form of the word 
indicates, an act of which she had been the object, the 
humbling influence under which she had been brought by her 
social position, and by the whole circumstances which had 
reduced her, a daughter of kings, to the rank of the poorest 
of the daughters of Israel — ^Perhaps the interval between the 
moment of the incarnation, denoted by the aorists Jiath rgoiced, 
hath regarded, and that in which she thus celebrated it, waa 
not very great Was not that thrilling moment, when she 
entered the house of Zacharias, and beheld at a glance in the 
person of Elizabeth the fulfilment of the sign given her by 
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the angely the moment of supreme divine manifestation towards 
herself ? The expression^ Behold, henceforth, which commences 
the following strophe, thus becomes full of meaning. 

Vers. 48^-50. The greatness of her happiness appears in 
the renown which it will bring her ; hence the yap, for. The 
word behold refers to the unexpected character of this dealing. 
Mary ascribes to God, as its author, the fact which she cele- 
brates, and glorifies the three divine perfections displayed in 
it And first the power. In calling God the Almighty, she 
appears to make direct allusion to the expression of the angel : 
the power of the Highed (ver. 35). Here is an act in which 
is displayed, as in no other since the appearance of man, the 
creative power of God. The received reading fie^cCkda 
answers better than the reading of some Alex., fieydXa, 
to the emphatic term niK^&J, which Luke doubtless read in 
his Hebrew document (comp. Acts ii. 11). But this omnipo- 
tence is not of a purely physical character; it is subservient 
to holiness. This is the second perfection which Mary cele- 
brates. She felt herself, in this marvellous work, in im- 
mediate contact with supreme holiness ; and she well knew 
that this perfection more than any other constitutes the 
essence of God : His name is holy. The Tuvme is the sign of 
an object in the mind which knows it. The name of God 
therefore denotes, not the Divine Being, but the more or less 
adequate reflection of Him in those intelligences which are in 
communion with Him. Hence we see how this name can be 
san4:tified, rendered holy. The essential nature of God may 
be more clearly understood by His creatures, and more com- 
pletely disengaged from those clouds which have hitherto 
obscured it in their minds. Thus Mary had received, in the 
experience she had just passed through, a new revelation of 
the holiness of the Divine Being. — ^This short sentence is not 
dependent on the iri,, because, which governs the preceding. 
For the xai, and, which follows, establishes a close connection 
between it and ver. 60, which, if subordinated to ver. 49, 
would be too drawn out — ^This feature of holiness which 
Maiy so forcibly expresses, is, in fact, that which distinguishes 
the incarnation from all the analogous facts of heathen 
mythologies. 

The third divine perfection celebrated by Mary is mercy 
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(ver. 50). Mary has already sung its praise in ver. 48 in 
relation to herself. She speaks of it here in a more general 
■way. By them that fear Ood, she intends more especially 
Zacharias and Elizabeth^ there present before her ; then all the 
members of her people who share with them this fundamental 
trait of Jewish piety, and who thus constitute the true Israel 
— The received reading €& yeveh^ yepe&v, from generation to 
generation, is a form of the superlative which is found in the 
expression to the age of the ages, the meaning of which is, " to 
the most remote generations." The two other readings men- 
tioned in the critical notes express continuity rather than 
remoteness in time. These words, " on them that fear Htm," 
are the transition to the third strophe. For they implicitly 
contain the antithesis which comes. out in the verses following. 
Vers. 51—53. A much more strongly marked poetical 
parallelism characterizes this strophe. Mary here describes 
with a thrill of emotion, of which even her language partakes, 
the great Messianic revolution, the commencement of which 
she was beholding at that very time. In the choice God had 
made of two persons of such humble condition in life as her- 
self and her cousin, she saw at a glance the great principle 
which would regulate the impending renewal of all things. 
It is to be a complete reversal of the human notions of great- 
ness and meanness. — The poor and the hungry are evidently the 
Israelites fearing God of ver. 5 0. Such expressions cannot apply 
to Israel as a whole — to the proud Pharisees and rich Sadducees, 
for example. The line of demarcation which she draws in 
these words passes, therefore, not between the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, but between the pious Israelites and all that exalt them- 
selves against God, whether in or beyond Israel. The provd, 
the mighty, and the rich, denote Herod and his court, the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees, as well as the foreign oppressors, 
Caesar and his armies, and all the powers of heathendom. The 
aorists of these three verses indicate, according to Bleek, the 
repetition of the act ; so he translates them by the present I 
rather think that to Mary's eyes the catastrophe presents itself 
as already consummated in the act which God had just accom- 
plished. Does not this act contain the principle of the rejec- 
tion of all that is exalted in the world, and of the choice of 
whatever in himian estimation is brought low? All these 
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divine acts which are about to follow, one after another, will 
only be a further application of the same principle. They are 
virtually contained in that which Mary celebrates. Conse- 
quently the aorists are properly translated by the past — ^The 
first proposition of ver. 51 applies to the righteous and widced 
alike. Still the former of these two applications predomi- 
nates (ver. 50). The arm is the symbol of force. The ex- 
pression nroiSv Kpdro^, to make strength, is a Hebraism, ^^n ne^ 
(Ps. cxviii. 15). The LXX. translate it by iroielv Svvafiiv. If 
it was Luke who translated the Hebrew document into Greek, 
it is evident that he kept his version independent of the LXX. 
— ^The favour God shows to the righteous has its necessary 
counterpart in the overthrow of the wicked. This is the 
connection of the second proposition. The expression wreprj- 
^)dvov9 tuLvoia, proud in, thought^ answers to ^ ^i^nK (Ps. 
Ixxvi. 6) ; the LXX. translate this expression by aavveroi, r^ 
mapiia. The dative huLvola defines the adjective : '^ the proud 
in thought, who exalt themselves in their thoughts." Mary 
represents all these as forming an opposing host to men that 
fear God; hence the expression scatter. With the reading 
htaifoioi, inrefyq^vov^ is the epithet of the substantive, proud 
thoughts. This reading is evidently a mistake. 

Ver. 52. From the moral contrast between the proud and 
the faithful, Maiy passes to a contrast of their social position, 
the mighty and those of low degree. The former are those who 
reign without that spirit of humility which is inspired by the 
fear of Jehovah. — The third antithesis (ver. 53), which is 
connected with the preceding, is that of suffering and pro- 
sperity. The hungry represent the class which toils for a 
living — artisans, like Joseph and Mary; the rich are men 
gorged with wealth, Israelites or heathen, who, in the use they 
make of God's gifts, entirely forget their dependence and 
responsibility. The abundance which is to compensate the 
former certainly consists — the contrast requires it — of tem- 
poral enjoyments. But since this abundance is an effect of 
the divine blessing, it implies, as its condition, the possession 
of spiritual graces. For, from the Old Testament point of 
view, prosperity is only a snare, when it does not rest on the 
foundation of peace with Ck>d. And so also, the spoliation 
which is to befall the rich is without doubt the loss of their 
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Cemporal advantages. Bnt what makes this loss a real evil is, 
that it is the effect of a divine curse upon their pride. 

The poetic beauty of these three verses is heightened by a 
crossing of the members of the three antitheses, which is 
substituted for the ordinary method of symmetrical parallelism. 
In the first contrast (ver. 51), the righteous occupy the first 
place, the proud the second ; in the second, on the contrary 
(ver. 52), the mighty occupy the first place, so as to be in close 
connection with the proud of ver. 51, and the lowly the 
second; in the third (ver. 53), the hungry come first, joining 
themselves with the lowly of ver. 52, and the rich form the 
second member. The mind passes in this way, as it were, on 
the crest of a wave, from like to like, and the taste is not 
offended, as it would have been by a symmetrical arrangement 
in which the homogeneous members of the contrast occurred 
every time in the same order. 

Vers. 54, 55. Mary celebrates in this last strophe the faith- 
fulness of God. That, in fact, is the foundation of the whole 
Messianic work. If the preceding strophe unveils to us the 
future developments of this work, this sends us back to its 
beginning in the remote past — Hw signifies here servant 
rather than son. It is an allusion to the title of Israel, ser- 
vant of the Lord (Isa. xli 8). The Master sees His well-beloved 
servant crushed beneath the burden which his pitiless oppressors 
have imposed, and He takes it upon Himself (middle Xafifid- 
veaOaC) in order to comfort him (avrt). This term, Israel Hvi 
servant, seems at first sight to apply to the whole people ; and 
doubtless it is this explanation that has led several interpreters 
to apply the expressions proud, mighty, rich, in the preceding 
verses, solely to foreign oppressors. If, as we have seen, the 
latter explanation cannot be maintained, we must conclude 
that by this Israel, the servant of God, Mary understands the 
Ood-fearing Israelites of the fiftieth verse, not as individuals, 
but as the true representatives of the nation itself. The faith- 
ful portion of the nation is identified in this expression with 
the nation as a whole, because it is its true substance ; be- 
sides, Mary could not know beforehand how far this true 
Israel would correspond with the actual people. For her own 
part, she already sees in hope (aorist avr^Xafiero) the normal 
Israel transformed into the glorified Messianic nation. Would 
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sach a view as this have been possible when once the national 
unbelief had apparently foiled all these Messianic hopes ? — 
There is nothing here to hinder the infinitive of the end, 
funjaO^vai, from preserving its proper meaning. To remember 
His promises signifies, in order not to be nnfaithfuL — Erasmus, 
Calvin, and others regard the datives t^ *AfipadfjL and r^ 
cwipfioTt as governed by iXoKfjae, in apposition with wpo^ roif^ 
irarepa^ : '' As He spake to our fathers, to Abraham, and to 
his seed . . ." But this construction is forced and inad- 
missible. Besides, the last words, for ever, if referred to the 
verb jHe spake, would have no meaning. Therefore we must 
make the proposition, as He spake to our fatJiers, a parenthesis 
intended to recall the divine faithfulness, and refer the 
datives, to Abraham and to his seed, to the verb, to rem^eniber 
Sis mercy. It is the dative of favour, to rememher towards 
Abraham, and . • . For Abraham, as well as his race, enjoys 
the mercy which is shown to the latter (comp. ver. 17). The 
words for ever qualify the idea, not to forget His mercy. 
Divine forgetfulness will never cause the favour promised to 
Israel to cease. Would any poet have ever put such words 
into the mouth of Maiy, when Jerusalem was in ruins and its 
people dispersed ? 

Ver. 56 is a historical conclusion. — ^Did the departure of 
Mary take place before the birth of John the Baptist ? We 
might suppose so from the particle Se and the aorist eTrXifo-^i; 
(ver. 57), which very naturally imply a historical succession. 
But, on the other hand, it would be hardly natural that Mary 
should leave at a time when the expected deliverance of 
Elizabeth was so near at hand. This verse, therefore, must be 
r^arded as a historical anticipation, such as is frequently 
found in Luke. Comp. i 65, iii. 19, 20, eta 
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Birth and Circumcision of John (he Baptist 

Here opens the second cyde of the narratives of the in- 
bncy. This first narration comprises — 1. The birth of John 
(vera. 57, 58) ; 2. The circumcision of the child (vers. 59-66) ; 
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3. The song of Zacharias, with a short historical conclusion 
(vers. 67-80). 

1. Birtk of John : vers. 57 and 58. — ^These verses are like a 
pleasing picture of Jewish home-life. We see the neighbours 
and relations arriving one after the other, — the former first, 
because they live nearest Elizabeth, the happy mother, is the 
central figure of the scene ; every one comes up to her in turn. 
'EiieydKuve fier^ aini}^, literally. He had magnified with her, is 
a Hebraistic expression (DP yt^n ; comp. 1 Sam. xii 24 in the 
LXX.). This use of fieri, with, comes from the fact that man 
is in such cases the material which concurs in the result of 
the divine action. 

2. Circumcision of John: vers. 59-66.* • As an Israelitish 
child by its birth became a member of the human family, so 
by circumcision, on the corresponding day of the following 
week, he was incorporated into the covenant (Gen. xvii) ; and 
it was the custom on this occasion to give him his name. The 
subject of fjXJBov, came, is that of the preceding verse. It has 
been maintained that the text suggests something miraculous 
in the agreement of Elizabeth and Zacharias ; as if, during the 
nine months which had just passed away, the father had not 
made to the mother a hundred times over the communication 
which he presently makes to all present (ver. 63) ! How 
many times already, especiaUy during Mar/s stay in their 
house, must the names of John and Jesus have been men- 
tioned I — ^It has been inferred from the words, tJiej/ made signs 
to him (ver. 62), that Zacharias became deaf as well as dumb. 
But the case of Zacharias cannot be assimilated to that of 
deaf mutes from their birth, in whom dumbness ordinarily 
results from deafness. The whole scene, on the contrary, 
implies that Zacharias had heard everything. The use of the 
language of signs proceeds simply from this, that we in- 
stinctively adopt this means of communication towards those 
who can speak in no other way. 

Yer. 63. The word Aiyo)!/ added to eypayp^ is a Hebraism 

^ Yer. 61. K« A. B. G. L. A, A. Z. n. sad some Mnn. read •» mt ^tfyytwrnt, 
in place of tv m rpyytftta, the reading of T. B., with 11 Mjj., the greater part of 
the Mnn. Syr. It— Ver. 62. fet B. D. F. G., «»t« in place of «vr«».— Yer. 66. 
K* reads ^m rm instead of ho sXur« it»9r» m.— Yer. 66. K. B. C. D. L, It Yg. 

add ymf after mm. 
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(iDK^ 2ro% 2 Kings X. 6), the meaning of whicli is, ^ deciding 
the question." — ^The expression, his name is, points to a higher 
authority which has so determined it ; and it is this circum- 
stance, rather than the agreement between the fiEither and 
mother — a fact so easily explained — ^which astonishes the per- 
sons present Every one recalls on this occasion the strange 
events which had preceded the birth of the child. 

Yer. 64. Zacharias, thus obedient, recovers his speech, of 
which his want of faith had deprived him. The verb dv€^0% 
was opened, does not agree with the second subject, tJie tongue, 
for which the verb was loosed, taken from the preceding verb, 
must be supplied. — In the words, he spake and praised Ood, 
naturally it is on the word spake that the emphasis rests, in 
opposition to his previous dumbness. The last words are only 
an appendix, serving to introduce the song which follows. We 
must therefore refrain from translating, with Ostervald, '' He 
spake hy praising God." 

Yer. 65. At the sight of this miracle, surprise changes into 
fear. And this impression spreads abroad, with the report of 
these facts, throughout all the country. That is more espe- 
cially the sense of the reading of M, which, however, from a 
critical point of view, it is impossible to adopt — ^Yer. 66. 
They not merely told, they laid to heart ; these were the first 
emotions of the Messianic era. — ^The Alex, reading, koX yap, for 
also the hand of the Lord was with him, although adopted by 
Tischendorf, appears to us untenable. Whether, in fact, this 
for be put in the mouth of the narrator, or be assigned to the 
persons who ask the preceding question, in either case these 
words, the hand of the Lord was with him, must refer to all the 
circumstances which have just been narrated, while, according 
to the natural sense of the imperfect 7iv, was, they apply to 
the entire childhood of John the Baptist. This for has been 
wrongly added, with a view of making this reflection the 
motive of the preceding question. The T. E. is supported by 
not only the majority of the Mjj., but more especially by the 
agreement of the Alexandrinus and of the Peschito, which is 
always a criterion worthy of attention. — ^The development of 
this child was effected with the marked concurrence of divine 
potaer. The hand, here as usually, is the emblem of force. — 
These last words form the first of those resting-points which 
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we shall often meet with in the conrse of our Gospel, and 
which occur in the book of the Acts. It is a picture, drawn 
with a single stroke of the pen, of the entire childhood of John 
the Baptist. Comp. ver. 80, which describes, by a correspond- 
ing formula, his youth. 

3. The song of Zaxharias: vers. 67-80. — It might be sup- 
posed that Zacharias composed this song in view of the religious 
and moral progress of the child, or on the occasion of some 
special event in which the divine power within him was dis- 
played during the course of his childhood. We are led, how- 
ever, to another supposition by the connection between the 
first words of the song. Blessed he the Lord, and the expression 
which the evangelist has employed in ver. 64, "he spake, 
blessing God'' This song, which was composed in the priests 
mind during the time of his silence, broke solemnly &om his 
lips the moment speech was restored to him, as the metal 
flows from the crucible in which it has been melted the 
moment that an outlet is made for it At ver. 64, Luke is 
contented to indicate the place of the song, in order not to 
interrupt the narrative, and he has appended the song itself to 
his narrative, as possessing a value independent of the time 
when it was uttered. — ^We observe in the hjrmn of Zacharias 
the same order as in the salutation of Elizabeth. The theo- 
cratic sentiment breaks foith first : Zacharias gives thanks for 
the arrival of the times of the Messiah (vers. 68-75). Then 
hiS/ paternal feeling comes out, as it were, in a parenthesis: 
the father expresses his joy at the glorious part assigned to his 
son in this great work (vers. 76 and 77) ; lastly, thanksgiving 
for the Messianic salvation overflows and closes the song (vers. 
78 and 79). — ^The spiritual character of this passage appears 
even from this exposition. It is the work of the Holy Spirit 
alone to subordinate even the legitimate emotions of paternal 
affection to the theocratic sentiment 

l5^. Vers. 67-75. — Zacharias gives thanks, first of all, for 
the coming of the Messiah (vers. 67—70) ; then for the deliver- 
ance which His presence is about to procure for Israel (vers. 
71-75). 

Vers. 67-75.* *' And his father Zacharias was filled wUh 

* Ver. 70. fe(. B. L. W«. a. some Mnn. Or. omit ratv after ttym?, — ^Ver. 74. 
K. B. L. W*. 0ome Mnn. Ch*. omit i^«y.— Ver. 75. B. L.« rtug nf^fms, instead ot 
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iJu Holy Okost, and prophesied, sai/ing, 68. Blessed le the Lord 
God of Israel; for He hath visited aiid redeemed His people, 
69. And haih raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house 
of His servant David ; 70, As He spake ly the mouth of His holy 
prophets, which have been since the world began; 71. That we should 
be saved from our enemies, and from the harid of all that haie us ; 
72. To perform the m^cy promised to our fathers, and to remem- 
ber His holy covenant, 73. Hu oath which He sware to our father 
Abraham, 74. That He would grant wtto us, that we, being de- 
livered out of the hand of our enemies, mighl serve Him without 
fear, 75. In holiness and righteousness before Him, all the days 
of our lifeV 

^The aorists, liaJth raised up, halh delivered, imply a know- 
ledge on Zacharias' part of the fact of the incarnation. The 
tenn visited refers to the absence of God during the four 
centuries in which the prophetic voice had been silent and 
heaven shut. The abstract expressions of the sixty-eighth 
verse are followed in ver. 69 by one more concrete. Zacharias 
is emboldened to designate the Messiah Himself. He calls 
Him a horn of salvation. This image of a horn is frequent in 
the Old Testament, where it had been already applied to the 
Messiah : I will raise up a horn to David (Ps. cxxxii. 16). The 
explanation must be found neither in the horns of the altar 
on which criminals sought to lay hold, nor in the horns with 
which they ornamented their helmets ; the figure is taken 
from the horns of the bull, in which the power of this animal 
residea It is a natural image among an agricultural people. 
The term fjyetpe, hath raised up, is properly applied to an 
organic growth, like a horn. Just as the strength of the 
animal is concentrated in its horn, so all the delivering power 
granted to the family of David for the advantage of the people 
will be concentrated in the Messiah. This verse implies that 
Zacharias regarded Mary as a descendant of David. — In ver. 
70, Zacharias sets forth the greatness of this appearing by 
referring to the numerous and ancient promises of which it is 
the subject Whether with or without the article r&v, a/yuov 
Qwly) must in any case be taken as an adjective ; and it is 
unnecessary to translate, of His saints of every age who havi 

v«f nfufmt. — K. A. B. C. D. and 11 other Hjj. 40 Hnn. Syr. It omit mt ?«•<• 
which is the reading of T. B. with 7 ^jj. Or. 
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hem prophets, which would imply that all the saints have 
prophesied. If t&v is retained, the word simply serves as a 
point of support to the definitive term ott' al&vo^. The 
epithet holy characterizes the prophets as organs, not of a 
human and consequently profane word, but of a divine revela- 
tion. Holiness is the distinctive feature of all that emanates 
from God. We may judge, by the impression which the cer- 
tain approach of Christ's advent would make on us, of the 
feeling which must have been produced in the hearts of these 
people by the thought. The Messiah is there; history, long 
suspended, resumes its march, and touches its goal 

In vers. 71-75, Zacharias describes the work of this Messiah. 
— ^The most natural explanation of aamiplap, salvation, is to 
regard this word as in apposition with the term Jiom of salvo- 
twii (ver. 69). The notion of salvation is easily substituted for 
that of a Saviour. — ^The idea of salvation, brought out in this 
first word, is exhibited in its full meaning in ver. 74. The 
two terms, our enemies, and tJiem that hate us, cannot be alto- 
gether synonymous. The former denotes the foreign heathen 
oppressors ; the latter would embrace also the native tyrants, 
Herod and his party, so odious to true Israelites.-^— In grant- 
ing this deliverance, God shows mercj/ (ver. 72) not only to 
the living, but to the dead, who were waiting with the heart- 
sickness of deferred hope for the accomplishment of the pro- 
mises, and especially of the oaths of God. On this idea, see 
i 17 ; for the infinitive fAVffaOrjvai, ver. 54; for the turn of 
expression iroiehf fierd, ver. 58. — ^OpKov (ver. 73) is in appo- 
sition with BiaOi^Ki)^, The accusative is occasioned by the 
pronoun oi/. This attraction is the more easily accounted for, 
that fivaaOai is construed in the LXX. with the accusative 
and the genitive indifiTerently. — ^The infinitive to grant ex- 
presses the long-expected end of the development of prophecy, 
a development which seems designed to typify this long period. 
— ^The article rod characterizes the infinitive Bovvai as the end 
desired and determined from the beginning. Grammatically, 
it depends on Zptcov ; logically, on all that precedes. — ^In the 
following phrase, the relation of pvaOevra^ to Xarpeveof should 
be observed : after having been delivered, to serve Chd : the end 
is perfect religious service ; political deliverance is only a 
means to it Perfect worship requires outward security. The 
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Messiah is about to reign ; no Antiochiis Epiphanes or Pompey 
shall any more profane the sanctuary! We find here in all 
its purity the ideal salvation as it is described in the Old 
Testament^ and as the son of Zacharias himself understood 
it to the very last. Its leading feature is the indissoluble 
union of the two deliverances, the religious and the political ; 
it was a glorious theocracy founded on national holiness. This 
programme prevented John the Baptist from identifying him- 
self with the course of the ministry of Jesus. How, after the 
unbelief of Israel had created a gulf between the expectation 
and the facts, could a later writer, attributing to Zacharias just 
what words he pleased, put into his mouth these fond hopes of 
earlier days ? 

'OaioTij<:, purity, and SucauHnhnf, rigJUeousness (ver. 75), 
have been distinguished in several ways. Bleek and others 
refer the former of these terms to the inward disposition, the 
latter to the outward conduct But righteousness, in the 
Scriptures, comprehends more than the outward act. Others 
apply the former to relations with Ood, the latter to rela- 
tions with mea But righteousness also comprehends man's 
relations with God. It appears to us rather that purity, 
oatoTTj^, is a negative quality, the absence of stain ; and 
rigJUeoumess, Buccuoavmi, a positive quality, the presence of 
all those religious and moral virtues which render worship 
acceptable to God. Comp. Eph. iv. 24. — The authorities 
decide in favour of the excision of the words r^ (;a>^9, al- 
though the French translation cannot dispense with them. 
— ^At the time of the captivity, the prophet-priest Ezekiel 
contemplated, under the image of a temple of perfect dimen- 
sions, the perfected theocracy (Ezek. xL-xlviil). Here the 
priest-prophet Zacharias contemplates the same ideal under 
the image of an uninterrupted and undefiled worship. The 
Holy Spirit adapts the form of His revelations to the 
habitual prepossessions of those who are to be the organs of 
them. 

2d. Vers. 76, 77. — ^From the height to which he has just 
attained, Zacharias allows his glance to fall upon the little 
child at rest before him, and he assigns him his part in the 
work which has begun. Ver. 76 refers to him personally, 
ver. 77 to his mission. 

VOL. I. H 
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Vers. 76 and 77.^ ''And thou, child, shali he called the 
Prophet of the Highest, for thou shalt go hefore the face of the 
Lord to prepare His ways, *I7 To give knowledge of salvatum 
unto His people hy the remission of their sins*' 

The reading teal av, and thou, connects, by an easy transi- 
tion, the forerunner with the work of the MessiaL The Alex, 
reading xal av B4, hut thou, brings out more strongly, too 
strongly, doubtless, this secondary personality ; it has against 
it not only the sixteen other Mjj., but further, the Peschito, the 
Italic, IrensBus, and Origen, and must therefore be rejected. 
The title of prophet of the Highest simply places John the 
Baptist in that choir of the prophets of whom Zacharias speaks 
in ver. 70 ; later on, Jesus will assign him a higher place. — 
In saying the Lord, Zacharias can only be thinking of the 
Messiah. This is proved by the irpo, hefore Him, in irpoTro- 
peva-Tf, and the avrov. His ways. But he could not designate 
Him by this name, unless, with Malachi, he recognised in His 
coming the appearing of Jehovah (comp. L 17, 43, ii 11). 
The second proposition is a combination of the two proposi- 
tions, Isa. xL 3 (kroifidaaC) and MaL iii. 1 (irpo^opevaff), — 
prophecies which are also found combined in Mark L 2, 3. 
The article rov before Bovvai, to give, indicates a purpose. 
This word, in fact, throws a vivid light on the aim of John the 
Baptist's ministry. Why was the ministry of the Messiah 
preceded by that of another divine messenger ? Because the 
very notion of salvation was falsified in Israel, and had to be 
corrected before salvation could be realized. A carnal and 
malignant patriotism had taken possession of the people and 
their rulers, and the idea of a political deliverance had been 
substituted for that of a moral salvation. If the notion of 
salvation had not been restored to its scriptural purity before 
being realized by the Messiah, not only would He have had to 
employ a large part of the time assigned to Him in accom- 
plishing this indispensable task ; but further. He would cer- 
tainly have been accused of inventing a theory of salvation to 
suit His impotence to effect any other. There was needed, 
then, another person, divinely authorized, to remind the people 

^Yer. 76. K. B. G. B. L. B. read h after mu r».— k. B. Or., tw^w inateadof 
«>• tf/M-tfrTMr. — Tor. 77« A. OL IL 0. E. IT., some HxuLf read nfut* instead of 
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that perdition consisted not in subjection to tbe Bomans^ but 
in divine condemnation; and that salvation, therefore, was 
not temporal emancipation, but the forgiveness of sins. To 
implant once more in the hearts of the people this notion of 
salvation, was indeed to prepare the way for Jesus, who was to 
accomplish this salvation, and no other. The last words, hy 
the remission of their sins, depend directly on the word cranr)- 
pia^, salfHUion : salvation ly, that is to say, consisting in. The 
article t$9 is omitted before h a^iaei, as is the case when the 
definitive forms, with the word on which it depends, merely 
one and the same notion. — ^The pronoun axn&v refers to all 
the individuals comprehended under the collective idea of 
people. The authorities which read ^fi&v are insufficient. — ^The 
words to His people show that Israel, although the people of 
God, were blind to the way of salvation. . John the Baptist 
was to show to this people, who believed that all they needed 
was political restoration, that they were not less guilty than the 
heathen, and that they needed just as much divine pardon. 
This was precisely the meaning of the baptism to which he 
invited the Jews. 

3dL Vers. 78 and 79. — ^After this episode, Zacharias returns 
to the principal subject of his song, and, in an admirable 
closing picture, describes the glory of Messiah's appearing, 
and of the salvation which He brings. 

Vera 78 and 79.* " Through the tevtder mercy of our God, 
whereby the day-spring from on high hath visited vs, 79 To give 
light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet wnto the way of pea/ce!^ 

Zacharias ascends to the highest source whence this stream 
of grace pours down upon our earth — the divine mercy. This 
idea is naturally connected with that of pardon (ver. 77), as is 
expressed by hi6. with the accusative, which means properly 
hy reason of — The howds in Scripture are the seat of all the 
sympathetic emotions. X'n^arfxya answers to D^om. — The 
futnre ima-fU^^eu, wUl visit, in some Alex., is evidently a 
correction suggested by the consideration that Christ was not 
bom at the time Zaclmrias was speaking. Yet even such in- 
stances as these do not disturb the faith of critics in the 
authority of Alexandrine MSS. ! 

^ Yer. 78. K. 6. L., itrirju^irtu instead of tvwnt^mwK 
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All the images in the picture portrayed in vers. 78, 79 
appear to be borrowed from the following comparison: — ^A 
caravan misses its way and is lost in the desert ; the unfortu- 
nate pilgrims, overtaken by night, are sitting down in the 
midst of this fearful darkness, expecting death. All at once a 
bright star rises in the horizon and lights up the plain ; the 
travellers, taking courage at this sight, arise, and by the light 
of this star find the road which leads them to the end of their 
journey. — ^The substantive avardkri, the risirig, which by general 
consent is here translated tJte dawn, has two senses in the 
LXX. It is employed to translate the noun HDV, branch, by 
which Jeremiah and Zechariah designate the Messiah. This 
sense of the word dvaroKi] is unknown in profane Greek. The 
term is also used by the LXX. to express the rising of a 
heavenly body — the rising of the moon, for instance ; comp. 
Isa. Ix. 19. This sense agrees with the meaning of the verb 
dvareWeiv ; Isa. Ix. 1, " The glory of the Lord hath risen (ca^ari' 
ra\K€v) upon thee ;" MaL iv, 2, " The Sim of righteousness shall 
rise {dvareke!) upon you" This is the meaning of the word 
avaroXri in good Greek. And it appears to us that this is its 
meaning here. It follows, indeed, from the use of the verb 
hath visited us, which may very weU be said of a star, but not 
of a branch ; and the same remark applies to the images that 
follow, to light and to direct (ver. 79). Besides, the epithet 
from on high agrees much better with the figure of a star than 
with that of a plant that sprouts. The regimen /rom on high 
does not certainly quite agree with the verb to rise. But the 
term from on high is suggested by the idea of vistiing which 
goes before : it is from the bosom of divine mercy that this 
star comes down, and it does not rise upon humanity until 
after it has descended and been made man. Bleek does not 
altogether reject this obvious meaning of dyaroXii; but he 
maintains that w,e should combine it with the sense of branch, 
by supposing a play of words turning upon the double image 
of a sprouting branch and a rising star; and as there is no 
Hebrew word which wiU bear this double meaning, he draws 
from this passage the serious critical consequence, that this 
song, and therefore all the others contained in these two 
chapters, were originally written, not in ATa.mffian, but in 
Greek, which of course deprives them of their authenticity. 
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But this whole explanation is simply a play of Bleek*s imagi- 
nation. There is nothing in the text to indicate that the 
author intends any play upon words here ; and, as we have 
seen, none of the images employed are compatible with the 
meaning of hranch. 

The expressions of ver. 79 are borrowed from Isa. ix. 1, 
Ix. 2. Darkneis is the emblem of alienation from God, and 
of the spiritual ignorance that accompanies it This darlcness 
is a shadow of death, because it leads to perdition, just as the 
darkening of sight in the dying is a prelude to the night of 
death. The term rit denotes a state of exhaustion and despair. 
The sudden shining forth of the star brings the wliole caravan 
of travellers to their feet (tovv TroSa?), and enables them to 
find their way. — The way of peace denotes the means of obtain- 
ing reconciliation with God, the chief of all temporal and* 
spiritual blessings. Elpi^, peace, answers to Dl^U^ a word by 
which the Hebrew language designates the bountiful supply of 
whatever answers to human need — ^full prosperity. 

Ver. 80. The historical conclusion, ver. 80, corresponds 
with that in ver. 66. As the latter sketches with a stroke of 
the pen the childhood of John, so this gives a picture of his 
youth, and carries us forward to the time when he began his 
ministry. The term he grew refers to his physical develop- 
ment, and the expression following, waxed strong in spirit, to 
his spiritual development, that is to say, religious, moral, and 
intellectuaL The predominant feature of this development 
was force, energy (he grew strong in spirit). Luke, doubtless, 
means by this the power of the will over the instincts and 
inclinations of the body. The spirit is here certainly that of 
John himself; but when a man developes in a right way, it is 
only by communion with the Divine Spirit that his spirit 
unfolds, as the flower only blows when in contact with the 
light — ^This spiritual development of Joh^ was due to no 
human influence. For the child lived in the deserts. Probably 
the desert of Judea is meant here, an inhabited country, whose 
deeply creviced soil affords an outlet to several streams that 
empty themselves into the Dead Sea. This countiy, abound- 
ing in caves, has always been the refuge of anchorites. In the 
time of John the Baptist there were probably Essenian monas- 
teries there ; for history says positively that these cenobites 
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dwelt upon both shores of the Dead Sea. It has been in« 
ferred from this passage that John, during his sojourn in the 
desert, visited these sages, and profited by their teaching. 
This opinion is altogether opposed to the design of the text, 
which is to attribute to God alone the direction of the de- 
velopment of the forerunner. But more than this. If John 
was taught by the Essenes, it must be admitted that the only 
thing their instructions did for him was to lead him to take 
entirely opposite views on all points. The Essenes had re- 
nounced every Messianic expectation ; the soul of John's life 
and ministry was the expectation of the Messiah and the pre- 
paration for His work. The Essenes made matter the seat of 
sin ; John, by his energetic calls to conversion, shows plainly 
enough that he found it in the will The Essenes withdrew 
from society, and gave themselves up to mystic contemplation ; 
John, at the signal from on high, threw himself boldly into 
the midst of the people, and to the very last took a most active 
and courageous part in the affairs of his country. If, after 
all, any similarities are found between him and them, John's 
originality is too well established to attribute them to imita* 
tion ; such similarities arise from the attempt they both made 
to effect a reform in degenerate Judaism. The relation of 
John to the Essenes is very similar to that of Luther to the 
mystics of the middle ages. On the part of the Essenes, bs 
of the mystics, there is the human effort which attests the 
need ; on the part of John, as well as of Luther, the divine 
work which satisfies it. — ^The abstract plural in the deserts 
proves that this observation is made with a moral and not a 
geographical aim. — The word dvdBei^tt:, showing, denotes the 
installation of a servant into his office, his official institution 
into his charge. The author of this act, unnamed but under- 
stood, is evidently God. It follows from iiL 2, and from John 
i 31-33, that a direct communication from on high, perhapsv 
a theophany, such as called Moses from the desert, was the 
signal for John to enter upon his work. But we have no 
account of this scene which took place between Grod and 
messenger. Our evangelists only relate what they know. 
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nFTH NABRA.TIVE. CHAP. IL 1-20. 

The Birth of the Swoi/mr, 

Henceforth there exists in the midst of coirupt humanity a 
pure Being, on whom God's regard can rest with unmingled 
satisfaction. Uniting in this divine contemplation, the celes- 
tial intelligences already see streaming from this fire those 
waves of light which will ultimately penetrate to the remotest 
bonnds of the moral universe. The new creation, the imion 
of God with the sanctified creature, begins to find its accom- 
plishment in this Being, in order to extend from Him to the 
whole of mankind; and to comprehend at last heaven itself, 
which is to be united with us under one and the same head, 
and to adore one Lord Jesus Christ as its Lord (CoL i. 20 ; 
EpL L 10 ; PhiL iL 9-11). Such is the point of view we 
must take in order to appreciate the following narrative : — 1. 
Jesus is bom (vers. 1-7) ; 2. The angels celebrate this birth 
(vers. 8-14) ; 3. The shepherds ascertain and publish it (vers. 
15-20). 

1. The Birth of Jems: vers. 1-7. And first a historical 
note : vers. 1 and 2} — The words in those days refer to the time 
which followed the birth of John the Baptist, and give the 
remark in i 80 an anticipatory character. — Aoyfia denotes, in 
classical Greek, any edict of a recognised authority. The use 
of the word i^eKffeiv, to go forth, in the sense of being published, 
answers to the meaning of Kir, Dan. ix. 2, 3. The term aTTo- 
ypa4^, description, denotes among the Eomans the inscription 
on an official register of the name, age, profession, and fortune 
of each head of a family, and of the number of his children, 
with a view to the assessment of a tax. The fiscal taxation 
which followed was more particularly indicated by the term 
cnrorifjMfjai^. — Criticism raises several objections against the 
tmth of the fact related in ver. 1 : 1st, No historian of the 
time mentions such a decree of Augustus. 2d, On the suppo- 
sition that Augustus had issued such an edict, it would not 
have been applicable to the states of Herod in general, nor to 

' Ver. 2. M. B. D. omit n after M»m, — Instead of mw^yfmfn irfstm tytnr*, K* 
nadi m^syfmfn tytftr§ irfttm* — Inrtead of Kvfnvuv, A. Ktiftfft4g, B* Kufutw, B** 
It Yg. KaififM (Cyiino). 
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Judea in particular, since this country was not reduced to a 
Eoman province until ten or eleven years later — ^the year 6 of 
our era. 3d, A Soman edicts executed within the states of 
Herod, must have been executed according to Boman forms ; 
and according to these, it would have been in no way necessary 
for Joseph to put in an appearance at Bethlehem ; for, according 
to Boman law, registration was made at the place of birth or 
residence, and not at the place where the family originated. 
^th, Even admitting the necessity of removal in the case of 
Joseph, this obligation did not extend to Mary, who, as a 
woman, was not liable to registration.^^ — In order to meet some 
of these difficulties. Hug has limited the meaning of the words, 
ail the earth, to Palestine. But the connection of this ex- 
pression with the name Ccesar Av^gibstus will not allow of our 
accepting this explanation'; besides which, it leaves several of 
the difficulties indicated untouched. The reader who feels 
any confidence in Luke's narrative, and who is desirous of 
solving its difficulties, will find, we think, a solution resulting 
from the following facts : — 

From the commencement of his reign, Augustus always 
aimed at a stronger centralization of the empire. Already, 
under Julius Caesar, there had been undertaken, with a view to 
a more exact assessment of taxation, a great statistical work, 
a complete survey of the empire, descriptio orhis. This work, 
which occupied thirty-two years, was only finished under 
Augustus.^ This prince never ceased to labour in the same 
direction. After his death, Tiberius caused to be read in the 
Senate, in accordance with instructions contained in the will of 
Augustus, a statistical document, which applied not only to 
the empire properly so called, but also to the allied kingdoms, 
— a category to which the states of Herod belonged. This docu« 
ment, called BreviaHum totitcs imperii, was written entirely by 
Augustus' own hand.^ It gave ** the number of the citizens 
and of allies under arms, of the fleets, of the kingdoms, of the 
provinces, of the trSmtes or taxes!' The compilation of such a 
document as this necessarily supposes a previous statistical 
labour, comprehending not only the empire proper, but also the 

^ See the recent work of Wieseler, Beiir&ge tur riehtigen WUrdigwng def 
EoangeUen, etc, 1869, p. 28. 
' Tacitus, Ann, L 11 ; Suetonius, Ociav. c. 27, 28, 101. 
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allied states. And if Augustus had ordered this work, Herod, 
whose kingdom belonged to the number of rtgna reddUa, could 
not have refused to take part in it. — ^The silence of historians 
in regard to this fact proves simply nothing against its reality. 
Wieseler gives a host of examples of similar omissions. The 
great statistical work previously accomplished by Julius Caesar, 
and about which no one can entertain a doubt, is not noticed 
by any historian of the time.* Josephus, in his Jewish War, 
written before his Antiquities, when giving an account of the 
government of Coponius, does not mention even the census of 
Quirinius.* Then it must not be forgotten that one of our 
principal sources for the life of Augustus, Dion Cassius, pre- 
sents a blank for just the years 748-750 xr.c. — ^Besides, this 
silence is amply compensated for by the positive information 
we find in later writers. Thus, Tertullian mentions, as a well- 
known fact, " the census taken in Judea under Augustus by 
Sentius Satumius,"* that is to say, from 744-748 u.c, and con- 
sequently only a short time before the death of Herod in 750. 
The accounts of Cassiodorus and Suidas leave no doubt as to 
the great statistical labours accomplished by the orders of 
Augustus.^ The latter says expressly : " Ceesar Augustus, hav- 
ing chosen twenty men of the greatest ability, sent them into 
all the countries of the subject nations (r&v inrrjKomv), and 
caused them to make a registration {oTroypafpds;) of men and 
property (r&pre avOpdmav koX ovat&v),** These details are not 
furnished by Luke. And if the task of these commissioners 
specially referred, as Suidas says, to the subject Tuitions, the 
omission of all mention of this measure in the historians of 
the time is more easily accounted for. 

Surprise is expressed at an edict of Augustus having refer- 
ence to the states of Herod. < But Herod's independence was 
only relative. There is no money known to have been coined 
in his name ; the silver coin circulating in his dominions was 
Eoman.^ ^ From the time of the taking of Jerusalem by 

^ Wieseler, in the work referred to, p, 51. 

• /Wrf. p. 96. 

' Bed et census constat ados sub Auguste . , . in Judcea per Sentktim SaJtut' 
Rtum" {Ad9. Mare. 19). Tlie word constat appears to allude to public docn- 
nents ; and the detail by Sentius Satumius proves that his source of information 
was independent of Luke. 

* "Wieseler, p. 68. * Wieseler, p. 86. 
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Pompey, the Jews paid the Bomans a double tribute, a poll- 
tax and a land-tax.^ Tacitus also speaks of complaints from 
Syria and Jvdea against the taxes which burdened them. 
Further, the Jews had quite recently, according to Josephus, 
been obliged to take individually an oath of obedience to the 
emperor (ArUiq. xviL 2. 4). The application of a decree of 
Augustus to the dominions of Herod, a simple vassal of the 
emperor, presents, therefore, nothing improbable. Only it is 
evident that the emperor, in the execution of the decree, 
would take care to respect in form the sovereignty of the 
king, and to execute it altogether by his instrumentality. 
Besides, it was the custom of the Bomans, especially in their 
fiscal measures, always to act by means of the local autho- 
rities, and to conform as far as possible to national usages.' 
Augustus would not depart from this method in regard to 
Herod, who was generally an object of favour. — ^And this 
observation overthrows another objection, namely, that accord- 
ing to Boman custom, Joseph would not have to present him- 
self in the place where his family originated, since the census 
, was taken at the place of residence. '^ But Boman usage did 
not prevail here. In conformity with the remnant of inde- 
pendence which Judea still enjoyed, the census demanded by 
the emperor would certainly be executed according to Jewish 
forms. > These, doubtless, were adapted to the ancient consti- 
tution of tribes and families, the basis of Israelitish organiza- 
tion : this mode was at once the simplest, since the greater 
part of the families still lived on their hereditary possessions, 
and the surest, inasmuch as families that had removed would 
be anxious to strengthen a Unk on which might depend ques- 
tions of inheritance and other rights besides.' That which 
distinguished the census of Quirinius, ten years later, from aU 
similar undertakings that had preceded it, was just this, that 
on this occasion the Boman authority as such executed it, 
without the intervention of the national power and Jewish 
customs. Then, accordingly, the people keenly felt the reality 
of their subjection, and broke into revolt. And history has 

^ Wieseler, p. 73 and foL 

' Coinp. on this point the recent works of Htuchke (Ueber den Oennu de^ 
Sokendt) and of Marquadt (Handbuek der Hfmischen AUertidimar). 
' Wieseier, pp. 66, 67. 
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preserved scarcely any record of similar measures which pre* 
ceded this eventful census. 

As to Mary, we may explain without any difficulty the 
reasons which induced her to accompany Joseph. If, at ver. 5, 
we make the words vritJi Mary depend specially on the verb in 
order to he enrolled, the fact may be explained by the circum- 
stance that, according to Boman law,^omen among conquered 
nations were subject to the capitation tax.> Ulpian expressly 
says this (De eevmbus): "that in Syria (this term comprehends 
Pidestine) men are liable to the capitation from their fourteenth 
year, vxymen from their twelfth to their sixtieth." Perhaps 
women were sometimes summoned to appear in person, in order 
that their age might be ascertained. Or, indeed, we may suppose 
that Mary was the sole representative of one of the branches 
of her tribe, an heiress, which obliged her to appear in person. 
Perhaps, also, by the inscription of her name she was anxious to 
establish anew, in view of her son, her descent from the family 
of David. But we may join the words vnth Mary to the verb 
went up. The motives which would induce Mary to accom- 
pany Joseph in this journey are obvious. If, in the whole 
course of the Gospel history, we never see the least reflection 
cast on the reputation of Mary, although only six months had 
elapsed between her marriage and the birth of Jesus, is not 
this circumstance explained by the very fact of this journey, 
which providentially removed Joseph and Mary from Nazareth 
for a sufficient length of time, just when the birth took place ? 
Mary must have recognised the finger of God in the event 
which compelled Joseph to leave home, and have been anxious 
to accompany him. 

But a much more serious difficulty than any of the preced- 
ing arises relative to ver. 2. If this verse is translated, as it 
usually is, " This census, which was the first, took place when 
Quirinius governed Syria,** we must suppose, on account of 
what precedes, that Quirinius filled this office before the death 
of Herod. But history proves that Quirinius did not become 
governor of Syria until the year 4, and that he did not execute 
the enumeration which bears his name until the year 6 of our 
era, after the deposition of Archelaus, the son and successor 
of Herod, that is to say, ten years at least after the birth of 
Jesus. It was Varus who was governor of Syria at the death 
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of Herod. — ^An attempt has been made to solve this diflScuIty 
by correcting the text : Theodore de Beza by making ver. 2 
an interpolation ; Michaelis by adding the words 'rrpb r^ after 
iyhero: ''This enumeration took place before that 'which 
Quirinius executed . . ."^ These are conjectures without 
foundatioa — Again, it has been proposed to give the word 
'rrpamj, first, a meaning more or less unusual. And accord- 
ingly, some translate this word as primtts is sometimes to be 
taken in Latin, and as erst regularly in German : " This census 
was executed <mly when . . ." (prima accedit cum, geschah 
erst ah). Such a Latinism is hardly admissible. And besides, 
if the execution had not followed the decree immediately (as 
the translation supposes), how could the decree have led to the 
removal of Joseph and the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem while 
Herod was still reigning ? 

An interpretation of the word irpayrr) which is scarcely less 
forced, has been adopted by Tholuck, Ewald, Wieseler (who 
maintains and defends it at length in his last work), and Fres- 
sens4 (in his Vie de Jisus), Belying on John i. 1 5, irpdro^ 
fwv, XV. 18, irpdrrov v/jl&v, they give to irpwrrj the sense of 
irpoTcpei, and explain irpwnrri fjf^efwvevovro^; as if it were tt/oo- 
repov tj ^€/Mov€V€iv; which results in the following transla- 
tion: "This enumeration took place before Quirinius . . ." 
They cite from the LXX. Jer. xxix. 2, varepov i^eXOovra^ 
'lexpviov, " after Jechonias was gone forth ;" and from Plato, 
varepoL a^ucovro r^? iv MapaO&vt p^X'^^ yevofiivrj^, "they 
arrived after the battle of Marathon had taken place" But this 
accumulation of two irregularities, the employment of the 
superlative for the comparative, and of the comparative adjec- 
tive for the adverb, is not admissible in such a writer as Luke, 
whose style is generally perfectly lucid, especially if, with 
Wieseler, after having given to irpdyn/j the sense of a com- 
parative, we want to keep, in addition, its superlative mean- 
ing : " This enumeration took place ccs a first one, and before 
that . . ." This certainly goes beyond all limits of what 
is po^ble, whatever the high philological authorities may 
say for it, upon whose support this author thinks he can 

' For tJiis seiue it would be better to coxgectnre a reading ir^ riir as a substi- 
tate for trp^irn, admittiiig at the same time the place which the last word 
occupies in the text of K and D. 
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rdy.' — ^Another attempt at interpretatioii, proposed by Ebrard, 
sets ont from a distinction between the meaning oi a'n'oypd<l>€a0ai 
(ver. 1) and of airoypa^Ti (ver. 2). The fonner of these two 
interpretations may denote the registration, the second the 
pecuniary taxation which resulted from it (the wirorlfjurforisi) ; 
and this difference of meaning would be indicated by the pro- 
noun avTTf, which it would be necessary to read aim] (Spsa), 
and not avrri (ed). ^ As to the taxation itself (which followed 
the registration), it took place only when Quirinius was . . ." 
But why, in this case, did not Luke employ, in the second 
verse, another word than aTroypcuf>i], which evidently recalled 
the cnrorfpd^cOay of ver. 1 ? Kohler^ acknowledged that 
these two words should have an identical meaning ; but, with 
Paulus, Lange, and others, he thinks he can distinguish be- 
tween the publication of the decree (ver. 1) and its execution 
(ver. 2), which only took place ten years afterwards, and, 
with this meaning, put the accent on iyhero : " Csesar Augustus 
published a decree (ver. 1), and the registration decreed by 
him was executed (only) when Quirinius . . ." (ver. 2). But 
the difficulty is to see how this decree, if it was not immedi- 
ately enforced, could induce the removal of Joseph and Mar} 
Kohler replies that the measure decreed began to be carried 
into execution ; but on account of the disturbances which it 
excited it was soon suspended, and that it was only resumed 
and completely carried out (iyeyero) under Quirinius. Thiv 
explanation is ingenious, but very artificiaL And further, it 
does not suit the context Luke, after having positively denied 
the execution of the measure (ver. 2), would relate afterwards 
(ver. 3 and ff.), without the least explanation, a fact which 
has no meaning, but on the supposition of the immediate 
execution of this decree ! 

There remain a number of attempted solutions which rely 
on history rather than philology. As far as the text is con- 
cerned, they may be classed with the ordinary explanation 
which treats the words ^efiovevovro^ Kvfyqviov as a genitive 
absolute. Several of the older expositors, as Casaubon, San- 
olemente, and more recently Hug and Neander, starting with 
the fact that before Quirinius was governor of Syria he took a 

' MM. GortiTiB at Leipdo uid Scbdmann at Grei&wald. 
* Bne^fclop^ie de fferzog. Art Sckatmmg, 
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considerable part in the affairs of the East (Tac. Arvn. iii. 
48), supposed that he presided over the census, of which Luke 
here speaks, in the character of an imperial commissioner. 
Luke, they think, applied to this temporary jurisdiction the 
term riyefiovevecv, which ordinarily denotes the function of a 
governor in the proper sense of the term. Zumpt even 
believed he could prove that Quirinius had been twice gaver- 
nor of Syria} in the proper sense of the word, and that it 
was during the former of these two administrations that he 
presided over the census mentioned by Luke. Mommsen* 
also admits the fact of the double administration of Quirinius 
as governor of Syria. He relies particularly on a tumular 
inscription discovered in 1764,* which, if it refers to Quirinius, 
would seem to say that this person had been governor of 
Syria on two occasions {Uerum), But does this inscription 
really refer to Quirinius ? And has the term iterum all the 
force which is given to it ? Wieseler clearly shows that these 
questions are not yet determined with any certainty. And 
supposing even that this double administration of Quirinius 
could be proved, the former, which is the one with which we 
are concerned here, could not have been, as Zumpt acknow- 
ledges, until from the end of 750 to 753 u.c. Now it is 
indisputable that at this time Herod had been dead some 
months (the spring of 750), and consequently, according to 
the text of Luke, Jesus was abeady bom. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, — that Quirinius, a person honoured with the 
emperor's entire confidence, took a considerable part, through- 
out this entire period, in the affairs of the East, and of Syria 
in particular. And we do not see what objection there is, from 
a historical point of view, to the hypothesis of Gerlach,* who 
thinks that, whilst Varus was Uie political And military 
governor of Syria (from 748), Quirinius administered its finan- 
cial affairs, and that it was in the capacity of qtuestor that he 
presided over the census which took place among the Jews at 

' By the passage in Tac. iii. 48. De Syrid Homanorum provinciA ab CcBsart 
Augusto ad TUum Veapastanumf 1854, and Ueber den Cenatu dea Qtarinnu^ 
JSfvang. KirehenzeUung, 1866, No. 82. 

' Bes guUB Divi Auguaii, Ex monumento Aneynmo. 

* Published in the last place by Mommsen, DeP. S. Qwrinii iitulo TtburtuM^ 
1865. 

« Blhniache StaUhaUer in Syrien, p. SS. 
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this time. Joscphus {Antiq, xvL 9. 1, 2, and BelL Jud, i 
27. 2) designates these two magistrates, the praeses and the 
quaestor, by the titles of ffyefiive^ and tQ? Svpla<; iTrurrarovvTe^, 
There is nothing, then, to hinder onr giving a somewhat more 
general meaning to the verb ^efwveveiv, or supposing, we 
may add, that Luke attributed to Quirinius as governor a 
function which he accomplished as quaestor. In this case, 
Quirinius would have already presided over a first enumeration 
under Herod in 749, before directing the better known census 
which took place in 759 U.C., and which provoked the revolt 
of Judas the Galilean.^ 

Those who are not satisfied with any of these attempts at 
explanation admit an error in Luke, but not all in the same 
sense. Meyer thinks that ^enovevetv in Luke's text must 
keep its ordinary meaning, but that Luke, in employing this 
term here, confounded the later enumeration of the year 6 
with that over which this person presided ten years earlier in 
the capacity of imperial commissioner. Schleiermacher and 
Bleek admit a greater error: Luke must have confounded a 
simple sacerdotal census, which took place in the latter part 
of Herod's reign, with the famous enumeration of the year 6. 
Strauss and Keim go further still. In their view, the enume- 
ration of vers. 1 and 2 is a pure invention of Luke's, either to 
account for the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, as required by 
popular prejudice (Strauss), or to establish a significant parallel 
between the birth of Jesus and the complete subjection of the 
people (Keim, p. 3 9 9). But the text of Luke is of a too strictly 
historical and prosaic character to furnish the least support to 
Keim's opinion. That of Strauss might apply to a Gospel 
like Matthew, which lays great stress on the connection be- 
tween the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem and Messianic pro- 
phecy; but it in no way applies to Luke's Gospel, which does 
not contain the slightest allusion to the prophecy. Schleier- 
macher's explanation is a pure conjecture, and one which 
borders on absurdity. That of Meyer, which in substance 
is very nearly the opinion of Grerlach, would certainly be 
the most probable of all these opinions. Only there are two 
£acts which hardly allow of our imputing to Luke a con- 

^ This certainly ia only a hypothesis ; bnt we do not see what grotuid Keim 
has for charicteimng it as untenable (Oeech, Jem, t. L p. 402). 
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fusion of facts in this place. The first is, that, according to 
Acts v. 37, he was well acquainted with the later enumeration 
which occasioned the revolt of Judas the Galilean, and which 
he calls, in an absolute way, the enumeration. Luke could not 
be ignorant that this revolt took place on the occasion of the 
definitive annexation of Judea to the empire, and consequently 
at some distance of time after the death of Herod. Now, 
in our text, he places the enumeration of which he is speak- 
ing in the reign of Herod ! The second fact is the perfect 
icnowledge Luke had, according to xxiii 6-9, of the subse- 
quent political separation between Judea and Galilee. Now, 
the registration of a Galilean in Judea supposes that the unity 
of the Israelitish monarchy was still in existence. In the face 
of these two plain facts, it is not easy to admit that there 
was any confusion on his part 

May we be permitted, after so many opinions have been 
broached, to propose a new one? We have seen that the 
census which was carried out by Quirinius in 759 u.c, ten 
years after the birth of Jesus, made a deep impression upon 
all the people, convincing them of their complete political 
servitude. This census is called tJie envmeration without any 
qualification, therefore (Acts v. 37); but it might also be 
designated the Jiret enumeration, inasmuch as it was the first 
census executed by pagan authority ; and it would be in this 
somewhat technical sense that the expression 17 diroypaffyi) vpanrf 
would here have to be taken. We should accentuate axmj 
(as has been already proposed) airrq, which presents no critical 
difficulty, since the ancient MSS. have no accents, and under- 
stand the second verse thus : As to the census itself called the 
first, it took place under the government of Quirinius.^ Luke 
would break off to remark that, prior to the well-known 
enumeration which took place under Quirinius, and which 
history had taken account of under the name of the first, there 
had really been another, generally lost sight of, which was the 
very one here in question ; and thus that it was not unad- 
visedly that hef spoke of a census anterior to the first. Id 
this way, 1st, the intention of this parenthesis is clear ; 2d, the 
asyndeton between vers. 1 and 2 is explaiaed quite in a natural 

^ We speU this zuime Qoirinius (not Qniriniu) in conformity with the aathority 
«f all the docnments, B. alone and some M88. of the It. excepted. 
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waj ; and 3d, fhe omission of the article ^ between diroyptupij 
and wpdn-rf, which has the effect of making 17 airor^ptu^ irpimf 
a sort of proper name (like 17 iirurroXrj irpayrtf, Betrripa), is 
completely justified. 

Vers. 3-7.* The terms otteo^ and irarpid, house and fawnly 
(ver. 4), have not an invariable meaning in the LXX. Accord- 
ing to the etymology and the context, the former appears to 
have here the wider meaning, and to denote the entire con- 
nections of David, comprising his brethren and their direct 
descendants. — On this journey of Mary, see p. 123. The 
complement with Mary appears to us to depend, not on the 
verb diroypdy^aaOcu, to he enrolled, as Meyer, Bleek, etc., 
decide, but on the entire phrase dvifirjf diroypdipaaBat, he went 
wp to he enrolled, and more especially on he went up. For, as 
Wieseler observes, the important point for the context is, that 
she went up, not that she was enrolled. And the words in 
apposition, heing great with ehUd, connect themselves much 
better with the idea of going up than with that of being 
enrolled. — There is great delicacy in the received reading, 
which has also the best support critically, his espoused wife. 
The substantive indicates the character in which Mary made 
the journey; the participle recalls the real state of things. 
The Alex., not having perceived this shade of thought, have 
wrongly omitted ^fwaiKi. — ^Prom the last proposition of ver. 7, 
in which ^tv7\, a manger, seems opposed to KaroKufia, an inn, 
some interpreters have inferred that the former of these two 
words should here have a wider sense, and signify a stable. 
But this meaning is unexampled. We have merely to supply 
a thought : " in the manger, hecavse they were lodging in the 
stable, seeing that . . /' The article r^ designates the manger 
as ihat belonging to the stable. The Alex., therefore, have 
wrongly omitted it. — Did this stable form part of the hostelry 7 
or was it, as all the apocryphal writings * and Justin ^ allege, 
a cave near the city ? In the time of Origen,^ a grotto was 
shown where the birth of Jesus took place. It was on this 

* Ver. 8. «^ B. D. L. Z., Mirr«» instead of Xa*. — ^Yer. 5* K* A. D. some Mhil 
mwyfmfiwiiu in place of mwyprn'^MHat. — K. B. D. L. Z. 8ome Mnn. Syr. omit 
yuHuni. — Ver. 7. K- A. B. D. L. Z. some Mnn. omit n before fcmi. 

* Proterangeliam of James, History of J seph, Gospel of the Infancy. Wcrh» 
t>f Jyutin, edit, of Otto, tip. 269, note. 

' Dial c. Tryph. 0. 78. * Contra Cdsvm, i. 11. 
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place that Helena^ the mother of Constantine built a church ; 
and it is probable that the Church Maruz de Prcesqno is erected 
on the same site. The text of Luke would not be altogether 
incompatible with this idea. But probably it is only a sup- 
position, resulting on the one hand from the common custom 
in the East of using caves for stables, and on the other from 
a mistaken application to the Messiah of Isa. xxxiii 16, '' He 
shall dwell in a lofty cave,'* quoted by Justin. — ^The expression 
first-born naturally implies that the writer believed Mary had 
other children afterwards, otherwise there would be no just 
ground for the use of this term. It may be said that Luke 
employs it with a view to the account of the presentation of 
Jesus in the temple as a first-horn son (ver. 22 et seq.). But 
this connection is out of the question in Matt. L 25. — ^This 
expression proves that the composition of the narrative dates 
from a time posterior to the birth of the brothers and sisters 
of Jesus. — ^Thus was accomplished, in the obscurity of a stable, 
the fact which was to change the face of the world; and Mary's 
words (i. 51), ** He haih piU down the mighty, and exalted the 
lowly" were still further verified. " The weakness of God is 
stronger than men," says St Paul; this principle prevails 
throughout all this histoiy, and constitutes its peculiar cha- 
racter. 

2. The appearing of the angels: vers. 8-14. — " The gospel is 
preached to the poor" The following narrative contains the 
first application of this divine method. Vers. 8 and 9 relat-e 
the appearing of the angel to the shepherds; vers. 10—12, 
his discourse; vers. 13 and 14, the song of the heavenly 
host 

Vers. 8 and 9.* Among the Jews, the occupation of keepers 
of sheep was held in a sort of contempt Accoi*ding to the 
treatise Sanhedrin, they were not to be admitted as witnesses ; 
and according to the treatise Aboda Zara, succour must not 
be given to shepherds and heathen. — 'AypavKuv, properly, 
to make his 07/909 his aiiKfi, his field his abode. Columella 
{De re rusticd) describes these aiikal as enclosures surrounded 
by high walls, sometimes covered in, and sometimes svh dio 
(open to the sky). As it is said in a passage in the Talmud 

> Ver. 9. M. B. L. Z. omit ihu after »«i.— K*. Z. It»^. Vg., ei«» instead of 
scjpMtf (second). — K*i t^i^M/t^tf etvrtt instead of rt/ lX«t^^^llr mur»wi. 
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iliat the flocks are kept in the open air during the portion of 
the year between the Passover and the early autumnal rains, 
it has been inferred from this narrative of the shepherds that 
Jesus must have been bom during the summer. Wieseler, 
however^ observes that this Talmudic determination of the 
matter applies to the season passed by the flocks out on the 
steppes, far away from human dwellings. The flocks in this 
case were not so. — ^In the expression ^vKaxraciv tpvKaKd^, the 
plural ffyvKmcdif: perhaps denotes that they watched in turns. 
The genitive r^ w/ero^ must be taken adverbially : the watch, 
45uch as is kept by night, ^ISov (ver. 9) is omitted by the 
Alex. But it is probably authentic ; it depicts the surprise of 
the shepherds. — 'Eiriarq does not signify that the angel stood 
above them (comp. hrurrSura, ver. 38). It is our mrvenir (to 
tome uneapectedly). We must translate, as in i 11, on angel, 
not tlie angd. This is proved by the article o at ver. 10 (see 
1 1 3). By the glory of the Lord must be here understood, as 
generally, the supernatural light with which Gk>d appears, 
whether personally or by His representatives. 

Vers. 1 0-1 2.* The angel first announces the favourable nature 
of his message ; for at the sight of any supernatural appearance 
man's first feeling is fear. — "Hri^, " which, inasmiuih as great, is 
intended for the whole people." — ^Ver. 11, the message itself. 
By the title Saviour, in connection with the idea of joy (ver. 10)^ 
is expressed the pity angels feel at the sight of the miserable 
state of mankind. The title Christ, anointed, refers to the 
prophecies which announce this Person, and the long expecta- 
tion He comes to satisfy. The title Lord indicates that He is 
the representative of the divine sovereignty. This latter title 
applies also to His relation to the angels. The periphrasis, 
ihe city of David, hints that this child will be a second David. 
— ^Ver. 1 2, the sign by means of which the shepherds may 
determine the truth of this message. This sign has nothing 
divine about it but its contrast with human glory. There 
<xmld not have been many other children bom that night in 
Bethlehem; and among these, if there were any, no other 
isertainly would have a manger for its cradle. 

* Ver. 12. B. Z. omit r« before rufM/w.— ((* D. omit nM^iMt.— K*6. L. P. S. Z. 
wnuB Hun. Syr. If'^^tv* Or. add »m before sii/iiM* (taken from yer. 16).— 
T. B. reads t« before pmrfn, yiiih F*. E. only (taken from ver. 16). 
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Vers. 13 and 14.^ The troop of angels issues forth all at oiico 
from the depths of that invisible world which surrounds us on 
every side. By their song they come to give the key-note of 
the adoration of mankind. The variation of some Alex, and 
of the Latin translations^ which read the gen. evBotcla^ instead 
of the nom. evBoxla, is preferred in the modem exegesis: 
^ peace to the men of goodwill*' In this case the song divides 
itself into two parallel propositions, whether the words and 
on earth be referred to that which precedes, " Glory to God in 
the highest places and on earth ; peace to the men of good- 
will ;" or, which is certainly preferable, they be connected with 
what follows, " Glory to God in the highest places ; and on 
earth peace to the men of goodwill." In this second inter- 
pretation the parallelism is complete: the three ideas, peace, 
men, on earth, in the second member, answer to the three 
ideas, glory, Ood, in the highest places, in the first. Men 
make their praise arise towards God in the heavens; God 
makes His peace descend towards them on the earth. The gen. 
€vhoKia% of goodwill, may refer to the pious dispositions towards 
God with which a part of mankind are animated. But this 
interpretation is hardly natural EvhoKui, from ei^tcew, to 
delight in, 3 f^n, denotes an entirely gracious goodwill, the 
initiative of which is in the subject who feels it. This term 
does not suit the relation of man to God, but only that of God 
to man. Therefore, with this reading, we must explain the 
words thus : Peace on earth to the vnen who are the objects of 
divine goodmll. But this use of the genitive is singularly 
rude, and almost barbarous; the m,en of goodwill, meaning 
those on whom goodwill rests . . ., is a mode of expression 
without any example. We are thus brought back to the 
reading of the T. R, present also in 14 Mjj., among which are 
Ll and Z., which generally agree with the Alex., the Coptic 
translation, of which the same may be said, and the Peschiio. 
With this reading, the song consists of three propositions, of 
which two are parallel, and the third forms a link between 
the two. In the first, glory to Ood in the highest places, the 
angels demand that, from the lower regions to which they have 
just come down, from the bosom of humanity, praise shall 

* V«r. 14. IV»*«i* Ir. Or., etc, omit if before «»#^4«rNf.— «* A. B* J>» lU Vf;. 
U. and Or. (in the Latin truislation) read *9^*mm$ in place of viU 
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arific, which, ascending from heavens to heavens, shall reach at 
last the supreme sanctuary, the higliest plccces, and there glorify 
the divine perfections that shine forth in this birth. The 
second, peace on earth, is the counterpart of the first While 
inciting men to praise, the angels invoke on them peace from 
God. This peace is such as results from the reconciliation of 
man with God ; it contains the cause of the cessation of all 
war here below. These two propositions are of the nature of 
a desire or prayer. The verb understood is &t», let U he. 
The third, which is not connected with the preceding by any 
particle, proclaims the fact which is the ground of this two- 
fold prayer. If the logical connection were expressed, it would 
be by the word for. This fact is the extraordinary favour 
shown to men by God, and which is displayed in the gift He 
is bestowing upon them at this very time. The sense is, 
''for God takes pleasure in men." In speaking thus, the 
angels seem to mean, God has not bestowed as much on us 
(Heb. ii 16). The idea of evBoKia, goodvnll, recalls the first 
proposition, "Glory to God!" whilst the expression towards 
men reminds us of the second, "Peace on earth !" For the 
word evBoKia, comp. Eph. i. 5 and PhiL ii 13. — ^When the 
witnesses of the blessing sing, how could they who are the 
objects of it remain silent ? 

3. The visit of the shepherds : vers. 15-20. — ^The angel had 
notified a sign to the shepherds, and invited them to ascertain 
its reality. This injunction they obey. 

Vers. 15-20.^ The T. R exhibits in ver. 15 a singular 
expression : " And it came to pass, when the angels were gone 
away, . . . the men, the shepJierds, said . . ." The impression 
of the shepherds when, the angels having disappeared, they 
found themselves alone among men, could not be better ex- 
pressed. The omission of the words teal ol avBpoDwoi, in the 
Alex, is owing to the strangeness of this form, the meaning of 
which they did not understand. The koX before oi avQponroi 
is doubtless the sign of the apodosis, like the Hebrew 1 ; but 
at the same time it brings out the dose connection between 

» Ver. 15. H. B. L. Z. many Mnn. SyT*^. ItP****"*, Vg. Or. omit xm u miff^tu 
^K. 6. It""4., tXmX»w instead of Ma-*?.— Ver. 17. M. B. D. L. Z., tyttfttM in- 
stead of htyttfintf, — ^Ver. 20. Inatead of tmrrfi^af, the reading of T. B. and a 
l^art of the MmL, all the other docnmentSy um^rfgy^mK 
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the disappearance of the angels and the act of the shepheitls, 
as they addressed themselves to the duty of obeying them. 
The aorist ehrov of the T. B. is certainly preferable to the 
imperf. eXaXoi/y of the Alex., since it refers to an act imme- 
diately followed by a result : *' Thej/ said (not tJiey were saying) 
one to another, Let us go therefore." — ^The term jnifia denotes, 
as la'T so often does, a word in so far as accomplished (yeyovisi). 
We see how the original Aramaean form is carefully preserved 
even to the minutest details. — ^Avd in avevpov expresses the 
discovery in succession of the objects enumerated. 'Eyva>purav 
or Bieyvdpurav (Alex.), ver. 17, may signify to verify ; in the 
fifteenth verse, however, iywipiaav signifies to make hnovm^ 
and in ver. 17 it is the most natural meaning. There is a 
gradation here : heaven had revealed ; and now, by the care of 
men, publicity goes on increasing. This sense also puts the 
seventeenth verse in more direct connection with what follows. 
The compound Siaryvfopl^eiv, to divulge, appears to us for this 
reason to be preferred to the simple form (in the Alex.). 

Vers. 18-20 describe the various impressions produced by 
what had taken placa In the eighteenth verse, a vague sur- 
prise in the greater part {all those who heard). On the other 
hand (Se), ver. 19, a profound impression and exercise of mind 
in Mary. First of all, she is careful to store up all the facts 
in her mind with a view to preserve them (awTTfpew) ; but 
this first and indispensable efiTort is closely connected with the 
further and subordinate aim of comparing and combining these 
facts, in order to discover the divine idea which explains and 
connects them. What a difiference between this thoughtful- 
ness and the superficial astonishment of the people around 
her ! There is more in the joyful feelings and adoration of 
the shepherds (ver. 20) than in the impressions of those who 
simply heard their story, but less than in Maiy. — Ao^i^ew, ta 
glorify, expresses the feeling of the greatness of the work; 
alv€lv, to praise, refers to the goodness displayed in it — Closely 
connected as they are, the two participles heard and seen cau 
only refer to what took place in the presence of the shepherds 
after they reached the stable. They were told the remarkable 
occurrences that had preceded the birth of Jesus ; it is to this 
that the word heard refers. And they beheld the manger anci 
the infant \ this is what is expressed by the word seen. And 
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the whole was a confinnation of the angel's message to them. 
They were convinced that they had not been the victims of 
on hallacination. — ^The reading {nriarpeypuv (they returned 
Ihence) is evidently to be preferred to the ill-supported reading 
of the T. R, hrhrrpeyyav (they returned to their flocks). 

Whence were these interesting details of the impression 
made on the shepherds and those who listened to their story, 
and of the feelings of Mary, obtained ? How can any one 
regard them as a mere embellishment of the author's imagina- 
tion, or as the offspring of legend ? The Aramaean colouring 
of the narrative indicates an ancient source. The oftener we 
read the nineteenth verse, the more assured we feel that Maiy 
was the first and real author of this whole narrativa This 
pure, simple, and private history was composed by her, and 
preserved for a certain time in an oral form, until some one 
committed it to writing, whose work fell into the hands of 
Luke, and was reproduced by him in Greek 



SIXTH NABRATIVE. — CHAP. IL 21-40. 

Circumcision and Presentation of Jesus. 

This narrative comprises — 1. The circumcision of Jesus 
(ver. 21); 2. His presentation in the temple (vers. 22-38); 
3. A historical conclusion (vers. 39, 40). 

1. The Circumcision: ver. 21. — It was under the Jewish 
form that Jesus was to realize the ideal of human existence. 
The theocracy was the surrounding prepared of God for the 
development of the Son of man. So to His entrance into life 
by birth succeeds, eight days after. His entrance into the 
covenant by circumcision. "Bom of a wom^zn, m^de under 
the law," says St Paul, GaL iv. 4, to exhibit the connection 
between these two facts. There is a brevity in the account 
of the circumcision of Jesus which contrasts with the fuller 
account of the circumcision of John the Baptist (chap. i). 
This difference is natural; the simply Jewish ceremony of 
circumcision has an importance, in the life of the latest repre- 
sentative of the theocracy, which does not belong to it in the 
life of Jesus, who only entered into the Jewish form of exist- 
ence to pass through it 
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Yer. 21.^ The absence of the article before ^fiipcu itcT<i is 
due to the determinative rot) irepirefAeuf airrov which follows. 
In Hebrew the construct state (subst. with complement) ex- 
cludes the article. — ^The false reading of the T. B.^ to ircuZlcp 
instead of a\n6v, proceeds from the cause which has occasioned 
the greater part of the errors in this text, the necessities of 
public reading. As the section to be read began with this 
verse, it was necessary to substitute the noun for the pronoun. 
£a4 while marking the apodosis, brings out the intimate con- 
nection between the circumcision and the giving of the name 
This Kai is almost a rare, {hen. 

2. The presentation: vers. 22-38. — ^And first the sacrifice, 
vers. 22-24.* After the circumcision there were two other 
rites to observe. One concerned the mother. Levitically 
unclean for eight days after the birth of a son, and for fourteen 
days after that of a daughter, the Israelitish mother, after 
a seclusion of thirty-three days in the first case, and of 
double this time in the second, had to offer in the temple a 
sacrifice of purification (Lev. xii). The other rite had refer- 
ence to the child; when it was a first-born, it had to be 
redeemed by a sum of money from consecration to the service 
of God and the sanctuary. ' In fact, the tribe of Levi had been 
chosen for this office simply to take the place of the first-bom 
males of all the families of Israel ; and in order to keep alive 
a feeling of His rights in the hearts of the people, God had 
fixed a ransom to be paid for every first-bom male. ; It was five 
shekels, or, reckoning the shekel at 2s. 4d.,* nearly 12s. (Ex. 
xiii. 2 ; Num. viiL 16, xviii 15). — ^Vers. 22 and 23 refer to 
the ransom of the child ; ver. 24 to Mary's sacrifice. Avt&p, 
their rmrification, is certainly the true reading. This pronoun 
refers primarily to Mary, then to Joseph, who is, as it were, 
involved in her uncleanness, and obliged to go up with her. 
Every detail of the narrative is justified with the greatest care 
in the three verses by a legal prescription.-^The sacrifice for 
the mother (ver. 24) consisted properly of the offering of a 

1 M. A. B. and 11 Mjj. 100 Mnn. Itf'"'**" read »»rn in place of r« wmAtf, the 
reading of T. R. with 6 Mjj. Syi**. 

' Yer. 22. Instead of avrnf, which is the reading of T. R. with only aome 
Mnn., and of m»r»», which is the reading ot D. and 6 Mnn., all the other 
authorities read avrm. 

* Meylau, Dictionnaire BibUque, p. 3.59. 
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lamb as a sin-offering. But when the family >vas poor, the 
offering was limited to a pair of pigeons or two turtle-doves 
(Lev. xii 8). 

From the twenty-fifth verse Simeon becomes the centre 
of the picture : vers. 25-28 relate his coming in ; vers. 29-32, 
his song; vers. 33-35, his address to the parents. 

Vera 25-28.* In times of spiritual degeneracy, when an 
official clergy no longer cultivates anjrthing but the form of 
religion, its spirit retires amongst the obscurer members of the 
religious community, and creates for itself unofficial organs, 
often from the lowest classes. Simeon and Anna are repre- 
sentatives of this spontaneous priesthood. It has been con- 
jectured that Simeon might be the rabbi of this name, son of 
the famous Hillel, and father of GamalieL But this Simeon, 
who became president of the Sanhedrim in the year 13 of our 
era, could hardly be the one mentioned by Luke, who at the 
birth of Jesus was already an old man. Further, this conjec- 
ture is scarcely compatible with the religious character of 
Luke's Simeon. The name was one of the commonest in 
Israel — ^The term jvst denotes positive qualities ; fearing Ood 
— ^A. V. devout ((siikafi'^ appears to be the true reading) — 
watchfulness with regard to evil. — ^The separation of 'rrvevfut 
from a/ytov by the verb ^i/ in the greater part of the Mss. gives 
prominence to the idea of the adjectiva An influence rested 
upon him, and this influence was holy. — XpvffiaTl^etv, properly, 
to do business ; thence, to act officially, communicate a deci- 
sion, give forth an oracle. — The reading /evpiov has neither 
probability nor authority ; Kvplov is the genitive of possession : 
the Christ whom Jehovah gives and sends. — ^There are critical 
moments in life, when everjrthing depends on immediate sub- 
mission to the impulse of the Spirit The words iv r^ wvev- 
fjutr^ in spirit^ or hy the spirit, do not denote a state of ecstasy, 
but a higher impulse. — ^A contradiction has been found between 
the term yoveU, parents, and the preceding narrative of the 
miraculous birth ; and Meyer finds in this fact a proof that 

' Yer. 25. K* E. r. n. 10 Mnn. read tvn^nt instead of ivXafint.^Ayw is placed 
^fcfter «p by K* A. B. L. and 14 other Mjj. and almost all the Mnn., whilst the 
T. R. places it before «», with D. some Mnn. ItPi"*^**, Syr.— Yer. 26. Instead of 
•/» n, K*. B. and4Mjj., ^ftf « •». ; K* e., tm$ «v. — ^Instead oi *»fuy, A. b. o. Cop.« 
««fMv.— Yer. 28. tt B. L. n. It^. Ir. omit ««t«» after my»mXM§. 
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Luke avails himself here of a difiTerent docuiDent from that 
which he previously used. What criticism ! The word 
parents is simply used to indicate the character in which 
Joseph and Mary appeared at this time in the temple and 
presented the child. — The teal of the twenty-eighth verse 
indicates the apodosis ; exactly as if the circumstsmtial iv rat 
ela-aryarfeiv . . . formed a subordinate proposition ; this feat, at 
the same time, brings out the close connection between the 
act of the parents who present the child and that of Simeon, 
who is found there opening his arms to receive it By the 
term receive, the text makes Simeon the true priest, who acts 
for the time on behalf of God. 

Vers. 29-32. " Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace, according to Thy word : 30 For mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation, 31 Which Thou hast prepared "before the face of ail 
people; 32 A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of Thy 
people Israel" 

The vivid insight and energetic conciseness which charac- 
terize this song remind us of the compositions of David. 
Simeon represents himself under the image of a sentinel whom 
his master has placed in an elevated position, and charged to 
look for the appearance of a star, and then announce it to the 
world. He sees this long-desired star ; he proclaims its rising, 
and asks to be relieved of the post he has occupied so long. 
In the same way, at the opening of .^chylus* Agamemnon, 
when the sentinel, set to watch for the appearing of the fire 
that is to announce the taking of Troy, beholds at last the 
signal so impatiently expected, he sings at once both the victory 
of Greece and his own release. — ^Beneath each of these terms 
in ver. 29 is found the figure which we have just indicated : 
vvv, now, that is to say, at last, after such long waiting ! Tlie 
word airoXveiv, to release, discharge, contains the two ideas 
of relieving a sentinel on duty, and delivering from the burden 
of life. These two ideas are mixed up together here, because 
for a long time past Simeon's earthly existence had been pro* 
longed simply in view of this special mandate. The term 
iiawora, lord, expresses Simeon's acknowledgment of God's 
absolute right over him. *Prjfid <tov. Thy word, is an allusion 
to the word of command which the commander gives to the 
fientinel The expression, in peace, answers to the word now^ 
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with wliich the song begins. This soul, which for a long tim& 
past has been oil expectation, has now found the satisfaction 
it desired, and can depart from earth in perfect peace. 

Vers. 30 and 31 form, as it were, a second strophe. Simeon 
is now free. For his eyes have seen, — The term a-omjpiov^ 
which we can only translate by salvation, is equivalent neither 
to aorr^p, Saviour, nor to coarqpia, salvation. This word, the 
neuter of the adjective aoyr^pco^j saving, denotes an apparatus 
fitted to save. Simeon sees in this little child tJie means of 
deliverance which God is giving to the world. The term pre- 
pare is connected with this sense of ctor/ipiov : we make ready 
an apparatus. This notion of preparation may be applied to 
the entire theocracy, by which God had for a long time past been 
preparing for the appearance of the Messiah. But it is simpler 
to apply this term to the birth of the infant. The complement, 
in the sight of, must be explained in this case by an intermediate 
idea, " Thou hast prepared this means for placing before the 
eyes of . . ./' that is to say, in order that all may have the 
advantage of it It is a similar expression to that of Ps. xxiii. 
5, ** Thau hast prepared a table before me." Perhaps this ex- 
pression, in the sight of all nations, is connected with the fact 
that this scene took place in the court of the Gentiles. The 
universalism contained in these words, all nations, in no way 
goes beyond the horizon of the prophets, of Isaiah in particular 
(Isa. xlii 6, Ix. 3) ; it is perfectly appropriate in the mouth of 
a man like Simeon, to whom the prophetic spirit is attributed. 

The collective idea, all people, is divided, in the third strophe, 
into its two essential elements, the Gentiles and IsraeL From 
Gtenesis to Kevelation tUs is the great dualism of history, the 
contrast which determines its phases. The Gentiles are here 
placed first Did Simeon already perceive that the salvation 
of the Jews could only be realized after the enlightenment of 
the heathen, and by this means ? We shall see what a pro- 
found insight this old man had into the moral condition of the 
generation in which he lived. Guided by all that Isaiah had 
foretold respecting the future unbelief of Israel, he might have 
arrived at the conviction that his people were about to reject 
the Messiah ' (ver. 35). — ^The idea of salvation is presented 
under two different aspects, according as it is applied to the 
heathen or to the Jews. To the first this child brings light, U> 
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the second ghry. The heathen, in fact, are sunk in ignorance. 
In Isa. XXV. 7 they are represented as enveloped in a thick 
mist, and covered with darkness. This covering is taken away 
by the Messiah. The genitive i6v&v may be regai'ded as a 
genitive of the subject, the enlightenment which the heathen 
receive. The heathen might also be made the object of the 
enlightenment, the light whereby the covering which keeps 
them in darkness is done away, and they themselves are brought 
into open day. But this second sense is somewhat forced — 
Whilst the ignorant heathen receive in this child the light of 
divine revelation, of which they have hitherto been deprived, 
the humiliated Jews are delivered by Him from their reproach, 
and obtain the glory which was promised them. Springing 
from amongst them, Jesus appears their crown in the eyes of 
mankind. But this will be at the end, not at the commencement 
of the Messianic drama. — ^In this song all is original, concise, 
enigmatical even, as the words of an oracle. In these brief 
pregnant sentences is contained the substance of the histoiy 
of future ages. Neither the hackneyed inventions of legend, 
nor any preconceived dogmatic views, have any share in the 
composition of this joyous lyria 

Vers. 33-35.^ A carnal satisfaction, full of delusive hopes 
might easily have taken possession of the hearts of these 
parents, especially of the mother's, on hearing such words as 
these. But Simeon infuses into his message the drop of bitter- 
ness which no joy, not even holy joy, ever wants in a world of 
sin. — Instead of Joseph, which is the reading of T. E., the 
Alex, read : Ms father. We should have thought that the 
former of these two readings was a dogmatic correction, but 
that at ver. 27 the T. E. itself reads the word ^cv€h, parents. 
But the Alexandrian reading is supported by the fact that the 
ancient translations, the Pcschito and Italic, have it. — Strauss 
linds something strange in the wonder of Joseph and Msu^y. 
Did they not already know all this ? But in the first place, 
what Simeon has just said of the part this child would sustain 
towards the heathen goes beyond all that had hitherto been 

* Ver. 88. H, B. D. L. some Mnn., • warnf myray *m Iff fAnryif avT§v, instead of 
Iwif tuu n f/tnrnf a»r»v, which U the reading of T. R. with ]3 Mjj., the greater 
part of the Mnn. Syr. It— Ver. 86. B. L. Z. omit }i after #«ir.--K* adds trnrnpts 
after ^luXtytrftu, 
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told ihem. And then especially, they might well be astonished 
to bear an unknown person, like Simeon, express himself about 
this child as a man completely initiated into the secret of His 
high destiny. 

In the expression. Tie blessed th&nv, ver. 34, the word them 
refers solely to the parents : the child is expressly distinguished 
from them {this child), — Simeon addresses himself specially to 
Mary, as if he had discerned that a peculiar tie united her to 
the child. *Ihov, behold, announces the revelation of an unex- 
pected truth. In Isa. viii. 14 the Messiah is represented as 
a rock on which beUevers find refuge, but whereon the rebel- 
lious are broken. Simeon, whose prophetic gift was developed 
imder the influence of the ancient oracles, simply reproduces 
here this thought The words, is set for, make it clear that 
this sifting, of which the Messiah will be the occasion, forms 
part of the divine plan. The images of a fall and a rising 
again are explained by that employed by Isaiah. The expres- 
sion, signal of contradiction (a sign which shall he spoken against, 
A. v.), may be understood in two ways : either it is an appear- 
ing about which men argue contradictorily, or it is a sign which 
excites opposition directly it appears. Teiken in the first sense, 
this expression would reproduce the ideas of a fall and a rising 
again, and would be a simple repetition of that which precedes; 
in the second sense, it would merely recall the idea of a fall, 
and would form the transition to what follows. Will not the 
general unbelief of the nation be the cause of the sad lot of 
the Messiah, and of the sufferings that will fill the heart of 
His mother ? The second sense is therefore preferable. The 
gradation ko^ cov Zk axnr^^, thy own also, ver. 35, is in this way 
readily understood. The Se of the received reading is well 
suited to the context. ^ " The opposition excited by this child 
will go so far, that thine own heart wUl be pierced by it."— 
' It is natural to refer what follows to the grief of Mary, when 
she shall behold the rejection and murder of her son. Some 
such words as those of Isaiah, " He was bruised for owr 
iniquities^' and of Zechariah, " They shall look on me whom 
they have pierced,** had enlightened Simeon respecting this mys- 
tery. Bleek has proposed another explanation, which is leas 
natural, although ingenious : " Thou shalt feel in thine own 
heart this contradiction in regard to thy son, when thou thy- 
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self shalt be seized with doubt in regard to His mission." Bat 
the image of a sword must denote something more violent than 
simple doubt Vt^, the soul, as the seat of the psychical 
affections, and consequently of maternal love. — It has been 
thought that the following proposition, in order that the thoughts 
of many . . ., could not be connected with that which imme- 
Kliately precedes ; and for this reason some have tried to treat 
it as a parenthesis, and connect the in order that with the idea, 
This is set , . . (ver. 34). But this violent construction is 
altogether unnecessary. < The hatred of which Jesus will be 
the object (ver. 34), and which will pierce the heart of Maiy 
with poignant grief (ver. 35), will bring out those hostile 
thoughts towards God which in this people lie hidden under 
a veil of Pharisaical devotion. Simeon discerned, beneath the 
outward forms of Jewish piety, their love of human glory, their 
hypocrisy, avarice, and hatred of God ; and he perceives that 
this child will prove the occasion for all this hidden venom 
being poured forth from the recesses of their hearts. In order 
that has the same sense as is set for. God does not will the 
-evil ; but He wills that the evil, when present, should show 
itself: this is an indispensable condition to its being either 
• healed or condemned. > IIoTCK&v, of Tiiany, appears to be a pro- 
noun, the complement of teapBUiv {the hearts of many), rather 
than an adjective (of many hearts); comp. Eom. v. 16. — ^The 
term StaXoyicfiol, thought, has usually an unfavourable signi- 
fication in the N. T. ; it indicates the uneasy working of the 
understanding in the service of a bad heart The epithet 
^ovrjpol, added by the Sinaitiaus, is consequently superfluous. 
These words of Simeon breathe a concentrated indignation. 
We feel that this old man knows more about the moral con- 
•dition of the people and their rulers than he has a mind to 
telL 

Vers. 36-38.* Anna presents, in several respects, a contrast 
to Simeon. The latter came into the temple impelled by the 
Spirit ; Anna lives there. Simeon has no desire but to die ; 

■ Ver. 87. M. A. B. L. Z. W^,, un instead of *rf.~K*, i/SV***'*-* instead 
4>f «)40«»«»r«. — The Alex, omit mwa t§9 nfv. — ^Yer. 38. 9 Mjj. (Alex.) some Mnn., 
»M mvm m, instead of »«4 avrn mvm rn, — A. B. D. L. X. Z., t« etM, instead of 
r« Mvfit0, the reading of T. R. with 14 Mjj. all the Mnn. Syr. ItP»«*i«».— K. B. Z. 
some Mnn. Iti*»*«»», Syi**. Jr. omit i» between Xi/r^*rr/» and lf^«»r«Xif^ whid 
is the reading of T. R., with 15 Mjj., the greater part of the Mnn., etc 
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Anna seems to recover the vigour of youth to celebrate the 
Messiah. The words tj ovk cKfylararo (ver. 37) might be made 
the predicate of fjv, and the two avrrf which separate them, two 
appositions of "Avva, But it is simpler to understand ^p in 
the sense of tJiere was, or there was there, and to regard fj ain 
a^urraro as an appendix intended to bring back the narrative 
from the description of Anna's person to the actual fact 
Meyer, who understands Jiv in the same way, begins a fresh 
proposition with the aSnri which immediately follows, and 
assigns to it avOw/ioKoyetTo for its verb (ver. 38). This con- 
struction is less natural, especially on account of the inter- 
mediate clauses (ver. 37). npoj^ejSrjKvia iif is a Hebraism 
(especially with iroTCKak), L 7. The moral purity of Anna 
is expressed by the term wapdevla, virginity, and by the long 
duration of her widowhood. Do the 84 years date from her 
birth, or from the death of her husband ? In the latter case, 
supposing that she was married at 15, she would have been 
106 years old. This sense is not impossible, and it more 
easily accounts perhaps for such a precise reckoning. Instead 
of co9> aioiU, the Alex, read ea>9, until, a reading which appears 
preferable ; for the restriction aJmU would only be admissible 
with a round number — 80, for example. ^ Did Anna go into the 
temple in the morning, to spend the whole day there ? or did 
fihe remain there during the night, spreading her poor pallet 
somewhere in the court? Luke's expression is compatible 
with either supposition. What he means is, that she was dead 
to the outer world, and only lived for the service of God. — 
We could not, with Tischendorf, following the Alex., erase one 
of the two avTT) (ver. 38). Both can be perfectly accounted 
for, and the omission is easily explained by the repetition of 
the word. — ^Ami, in the compound oofOtofiokoyetTo, might refer 
to a kind of antiphony between Anna and Simeon. But in the 
LXX. this compound verb corresponds simply to m^n (Ps. Ixxix. 
13); ami only expresses, therefore, the idea of payment in 
-acknowledgment which is inherent in an act of thanksgiving 
(as in the French word reconnaissance). The Alex, reading 
T^ &€^, to Ood, is probably a correction, arising from the fact 
that in the O. T. the verb avBcDfioXoyeta-Oat never governs any- 
thing but God. It is less natural to regard the received read- 
ing as resulting from the pronoun airoD, Him, which foUowa — ' 
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We need not refer the imperf., she spake, merely to the time 
then present ; she was doing it continually. The reading of 
some Alex., " those who were looking for the deliverance of 
Jerusalem" is evidently a mistaken imitation of the expression, 
the consolation of Israel (ver. 25). The words, in Jerusalem^ 
naturally depend on the participle, that looked for. The people 
were divided into three parties. The Pharisees expected an 
outward triumph from the Messiah ; the Sadducees expected 
nothing ; between them were the true faithful, who expected 
the consolation, that is, deliverance. It was these last, who, 
according to Ezekiel's expression (chap, ix.), cried for all the 
abominations of Jerusalem, that were represented by Anna and 
Simeon ; and it was amongst these that Anna devoted herself 
to the ministry of an evangelist If Luke had sought^ as i» 
supposed, occasions for practising his muse, by inventing per- 
sonages for his hymns, and hymns for his personages, how came 
he to omit here to put a song into the mouth of Anna, as a 
counterpart to Simeon's ? 

3. Historical conclusion: vers. 39, 40.* — ^It is a character- 
istic feature of Luke's narrative, and one which is preserved 
throughout, that he exhibits the various actors in the evan- 
gelical drama as observing a scrupulous fidelity to the law 
(L 6, ii. 22-24, xxiii 66). It is easy also to understand 
why Marcion, the opponent of the law, felt obliged to mutilate 
this writing in order to adapt it to his system. But what is 
less conceivable is, that several critics should find in such a 
Gospel the monument of a tendency systematically opposed to 
Jewish Christianity. The fact is, that in it the law always 
holds the place which according to history it ought to occupy. 
It is under its safeguard that the transition from the old 
covenant to the new is gradually effected. It is easy to per- 
ceive that ver. 39 has a religious rather than a chronological 
reference. "They returned to Nazareth ojdy after having 
fulfilled every prescription of the law." Ver. 40 contains a 
short sketch of the childhood of Jesus, answering to the similar 
sketc , i 66, of that of John the Baptist It is probably 

* Yer. 89. Some Alaz., «»fT« instead of c«'«rr«. Others, »««w instead of rm 
nmrm,'^», B. Z., i«rr^i>^«»insteadof »«-irr^«4'«f.— Ver. 40. «. B. D. L. V3iM9p»^ 
Vg. Dr., omit fryiv/Mtn after tufmrm^wra, wMch is the reading of T. R., with 14 
MjJ., aU the Mnn. Syr. W^.--^' B. L., #«fM instead of r«f <««. 
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from this analogous passage that the gloss irveifiaTc, in spirU, 
has been derived. It is wanting in the principal Alex, and 
Greeco-Latin documents. The expression ffe grew refers to His 
physical development The next words, He waxed strong, are 
defined by the words being JUled, or more literally, ^Ztn^ Sim- 
self vrith wisdom ; they refer to His spiritual, intellectual, and 
religious development. The toisdom which formed the lead- 
ing feature of this development (in John the Baptist it was 
strength) comprises, on the one hand, the knowledge of God ; 
on the other, a penetrating understanding of men and things 
from a divine point of view. The image (filling Himself) 
appears to be that of a vessel, which, while increasing in size, 
fills itself, and, by filling itself, enlarges so as to be continually 
holding more. It is plain that Luke regards the development, 
and consequently the humanity, of Jesus as a reality. Hero 
we have the normal growth of man from a physical and 
moral point of view. It was accomplished for the first time 
on our earth. God therefore regarded this child with perfect 
satisfaction, because His creative idea was realized in Him. 
This is expressed by the last clause of the verse. Xdpi^ the 
divine /ai;a2^r. This word contrasts with x^V> ^^ hand, 166. 
The accus. hi^ avro marks the energy witJi which the grace 
of God rested on the child, penetrating His entire being. 
This government contrasts with that of i 66, fjuer* avrov, 
which only expresses simple co-operation. This description is 
partly taken from that of the young Samuel (1 Sam. ii 26) ; 
only Luke omits here the idea of human favour, which he 
reserves for ver. 52, where he describes the young man. — Let 
any one compare this description, in its exquisite sobriety, with 
the narratives of the infancy of Jesus in the apocryphal writ- 
ings, and he will feel how authentic the tradition must have 
been from which such a narrative as this was derived. 



SEVENTH NABBATIVK — CHAP. IL 41-62. 

The Child Jesus, at Jerusalem. 

The following incident, the only one which the historian 
relates about the youth of Jesus, is an instance of that wisdom 
which marked His development. Almost all great men have 

VOL. L K 
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some story told about their childhood, in which their futoro 
destiny is foreshadowed. Here we have the first glimpse of 
the spiritual greatness Jesus exhibited in SUs ministry. — 
Three facts : 1. The separation (vers. 41-45) ; 2. The reunion 
(vers. 46-50) ; 3. The residence at Nazareth (vers. 51, 52). 

1. The separation: vers. 41-45.^ — ^The idea of fidelity to 
the law is prominent also in this narrative. ^According to 
Ex. xxiii 17, Deut. xvi 16, men were to present themselves 
at the sanctuary at the three feasts of Passover, Pentecost, 
and Tabernacles. There was no such obligation for women. 
But the school of HiUel required them to make at least the 
Passover pilgrimage. — ^The term 70WW, parents, is found at 
ver. 41 in all the MSS., even in those in which it does not 
occur at vers. 27 and 43, which proves that in these passages 
it was not altered with any dogmatic design. — ^Ver. 42. It 
was at the age of twelve that the young Jew began to be 
responsible for legal observances, and to receive religious 
instruction ; he became then a son of the law.-^The partia 
prea of the Alex, reading, dvafiaivovrmv, must be preferred to 
the aor. partic of the T. E., ava^avrtov. The present ex- 
presses a habit ; the aor. is a correction suggested by the aor. 
partic. which follows. The words eU 'lepoaoXvfia should be 
erased, according to the Alex, reading, which evidently deserves 
the preference. It is a gloss easily accounted for. — ^The words, 
after the custom of the feast, perhaps allude to the custom of 
going up in caravans.— Jesus spent these seven days of the 
feast in holy delight Every rite spoke a divine language to 
His pure heart ; and His quick understanding gradually dis- 
covered their typical meaning. This serves to explain the 
following incident An indication of wilful and deliberate 
disobedience has been foimd in the term inrifji^ivev, He abode. 
Nothing could be further from the historian's intention (ver. 
51). The notion of perseverance contained in this verb 
alludes simply to Jesus' love for the temple, and all that took 
place there. It was owing to this that, on the day for leaving. 



1 Yer. 41. K*, i/«r instead of ir«f.— Ter. 42. M. A. B. E. L. X. a, «»«/S 
instead of •?«^«fr«». — K. B. D. L. some Mnn. Syi*^. omit ut lifwXvfm, — Yec 
48. K. B. D. L. some Mnn. read ly^m^ut m ynut m»r§» instead of iY9m litrtf mm 
nfuirnfmirrw, — ^Ver. 45. K. B. C. !)• L. some Mnn. omit ««ro. — K«. B. C. IX 
L,f ttfrnZnTBrnfTtt instead of ZnrMnrti, 
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He fuund Himself unintentionally separated from the band of 
children to which He belonged. — ^When once left behind, 
where was He to go in this strange city? The home of a 
child is the honse of his father. Very naturally, therefore, 
Jesus sought His in the temple. There He underwent an 
experience resembling Jacob's (Gen. xxviiL). In His solitude. 
He learnt to know God more familiarly as His Father. Is 
not the freshness of a quite recent intuition perceptible in His 
answer (ver. 49) ? The Alex, reading ol yovet^ has against 
it, besides the Alex. A. and C, the Italic and Peschito transla- 
tions. — It was only in the evening, at the hour of encamp- 
ment, when every family was gathered together for the night, 
that the absence of the child was perceived. When we think 
of the age of Jesus, and of the unusual confidence which such 
a child must have enjoyed, the conduct of His parents in this 
affair presents nothing unaccountable. — The partic pres. seek- 
ing Him (ver. 45) appears to indicate that they searched for 
Him on the road while returning. 

2. The meeting : vers. 46—50.^ — ^As it is improbable that 
they had sought for Jesus for two or three days without going 
to the temple, the three days must certainly date from the 
time of separation. The first was occupied with the journey, 
the second with the return, and the third with the meeting. 
— ^lightfoot, following the Tahnud, mentions three synagogues 
within the temple enclosure : one at the gate of the court of 
the Gentiles; another at the entrance of the court of the 
Israelites ; a third in the famous peristyle lischchat Jiagasiih, 
in the S.R part of the inner court' It was there that the 
Babbins explained the law. Desire for instruction led Jesus 
thither. The following narrative in no way attributes to Him 
the part of a doctor. In order to find support for this sense 
in opposition to the text, some critics have alleged the detail : 
seated in the midst of the doctors. The disciples, it is said, 
listened around. This opinion has been refuted by Yitringa ; ' 
and Pauls expression (Acts xxii 3), seated at the feet of 
Gamaliel, would be sufficient to prove the contrary. Never- 

^Yer. 48. K*B. Cwtm^iv instead of •(urtii'^ip. —Ver. 49. K* b. Syi*", K^trun 
Instead of •{«rt#n. 
^Hor. Mbr. ad Lue. ii 46 (after Sanhedr, zi 2). 
' Synag, p. 167. 
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theless the expression, seated in the midst of the doctors, pioves 
no doubt that the child was for the time occupying a place 
of honour. ^As the Babbinical method of teaching was by 
questions, — by proposing, for example, a problem taken from 
the law, — both master and disciples had an opportunity of 
showing their sagacity. - Jesus had given some remarkable 
answer, or put some original question; and, as is the case 
when a particularly intelligent pupil presents himself, He had 
attracted for the moment all the interest of His teachers. 
There is nothing in the narrative, when rightly imderstood, 
that savours in the least of an apotheosis of Jesus. The ex- 
pressions, hearing them, and ashing them question's, bear in a 
precisely opposite direction. Josephus, in his autobiography 
(c. i), mentions a very similar fact respecting his own youth. 
When he was only fourteen years of age, the priests and 
eminent men of Jerusalem came to question him on the 
explcmation of the law. The apociyphal writings make Jesus 
on this occasion a professor possessing omniscience.^ There 
we have the l^end grafted on the fact so simply related by 
the evangelist Xvveai^, vmderstanding, is the personal. quality 
of which the answers, airoKpla-ei^, are the manifestationa — 
The surprise of His parents proves that Jesus habituall;f 
observed a humble reserve. — ^There is a slight tone of re- 
proach in the words of Mary. She probably wished to 
justify herself for the apparent negligence of which she was 
guilty. Criticism is suiprised at the uneasiness expressed 
by Mary ; did she not know who this child was ? Criticism 
reasons as if the human heart worked according to logia — 
To the indirect reproach of Mary, Jesus replies in such words 
as she had never heard from Him before : Where/ore did ye 
seek met He does not mean, " You could very well leave 
me at Jerusalem." 'The literal translation i3:<" What is it, 
that you sought me ? " And the implied answer is : ''To seek 
for me thus was an inadvertence on your part It should 
have occurred to you at once that you would iGnd me here.' 

^ In the Gospel of Thomas (belonging to the second century; known to Tienmis), 
Jesns, when on the road to Nazareth, returns of His own accord to Jerosalem ; 
the doctors are stupefied with wonder at hearing Him solye the most difficult 
questions of the law and the prophecies. In an Arabic Gospel (of later date than 
the preceding), Jesus instructs the astronomers in the mysteries of the 
spheres, and reyeals to the philosophers the secrets of metaphysics. 
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The sequel explains why. — ^The phrase t/ Sti is found in Acts 
V. 9. OvK IjBeire, did ye not know f not, do ye not know ? 
The expression rh rot) Trarpo^ /xov may, according to Greek 
usage, have either a local meaning, the house oj, or a moral, 
iht affairs of. The former sense is required by the idea of 
seeking; and if, nevertheless, we are disposed to adopt the 
latter as wider, the first must be included in it. " Where my 
Father's afifairs are carried on, there you are sure to find me." 
— ^The expression my Father is dictated to the child by the 
situation: a child is to be found at his father's. We may 
add that He could not, without impropriety, have said God^s, 
instead of my FatJier's ; for this would have been to exhibit 
in a pretentious and affected way the entirely religious 
character of His ordinary thoughts, and to put Himself for- 
ward as a little saint. Lastly, does not this expression con- 
tain a delicate but decisive reply to Mary's words, Thy father 
and It Any allusion to the Trinitarian relation must, of 
course, be excluded from the meaning of this saying. But, 
on the other hand, can the simple notion of moral paternity 
auffice to express its meaning ? Had not Jesus, during those 
days of isolation, by meditating anew upon the intimacy of 
His moral relations with God, been brought to regard Him 
as the sole author of His existence ? And was not this the 
cause of the kind of shudder which He felt at hearing from 
Mary's lips the word Thy father, to which He immediately 
replies with a certain ardour of expression, my Father i — 
That Mary and Joseph should not have been able to under- 
stand this speech appears inexplicable to certain critics, — ^to 
Meyer, for instance, and to Strauss, who infers from this detail 
that the whole story is untrue. But this word, my Father, 
was the first revelation of a relation which surpassed all that 
Judaism had realized; and the expression, ''to he about the 
business " of this Father, expressed the ideal of a completely 
filial life, of an existence entirely devoted to God and divine 
things, which perhaps at this very time had just arisen in the 
mind of Jesus, and which we could no more understand than 
Mary and Joseph, if the life of Jesus had never come before 
na It was only by the light Mary received afterwards from 
the ministry of her Son, that she could say what is here 
expressed: that she did not understand this saying at the 
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time. — ^Does not the origlual source of this narrative discover 
itself in this remark? From whom else could it emanate, 
but from Mary herself? 

3. jf%e residence at Nazareth: vers. 51, 52.' — ^From this 
moment Jesus possesses within Him this ideal of a life entirely 
devoted to the kingdom of 6od, which had just flashed before 
His eyes. For eighteen years He applied Himself in silence 
to the business of His earthly father at Nazareth, where He 
is called the carpenter (Mark vi 3). The analytical form ijv 
inrora<ra6fjL€vo^ indicates the permanence of this submission ; 
and the pres. partic. mid., submitting Himself, its spontaneous 
and deliberate character. In this simple word, sidmittinff 
Himself, Luke has summed up the entire work of Jesus until 
His baptism. — But why did not God permit the child to 
remain in the temple of Jerusalem, which during the feast- 
days had been His Eden ? The answer is not difficult. He 
must inevitably have been thrown too early into the theologico- 
political discussions which agitated the capital; and after 
having excited the admiration of the doctors. He would have 
provoked their hatred by His original and independent turn 
of thought If the spiritual atmosphere of Nazareth was 
heavy, it was at least calm ; and the labours of the workshop, 
in the retirement of this peaceful valley, under the eye of the 
Father, was a more favourable sphere for the development of 
Jesus than the ritualism of the temple and the Babbinical 
discussions of Jerusalem. — ^The remark at the end of ver. 51 
is similar to that at ver. 19; only for the verb cwrripelv, 
which denoted the grouping of a great number of circum- 
stances, to collect and combine them, Luke substitutes here 
another compound, SuiTTfpeiv. This Sta denotes the perma- 
nence of the recollection, notwithstanding circumstances which 
might have effaced it, particularly the inability to understand 
recorded in ver. 50. She carefully kept in her possession this 
profound saying as an unexplained mystery. — ^The fifty-second 
verse describes the youth of Jesus, as the fortieth verse had 
depicted His childhood ; and these two brief sketches corre- 
spond with the two analogous pictures of John the Baptist 

^ Yer. 51. The M88. and Yss. are divided between *m» 9 ^nmf and « )i fut^nf. 
— K* B. D. M. omit racrr«. — Ver. 52. t<. L. add <t m, 6. u, beforo w^m, — 
D. L. Syr. ItP**^"* place nXixidi before w^m. 
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(1 66, 80). Each of these general remarks, if it stood alone, 
might be regarded, as Schleiermacher has suggested, as the 
close of a small document. But their relation to each other, 
and their periodical recurrence, demonstrate the unity of our 
writing. This form is met with again in the book of the 
Acts. — *HXMcia does not here denote (zge, which would yield 
no meaning at all| but height, stature, just as xix. 3. This 
term embraces the entire physical development, all the exter- 
nal advantages ; <To<f)ta, vnsdom, refers to the intellectual and 
moral development. The third term, favour with God and 
men, completes the other two. Over the person of this young 
man there was spread a charm at once external and spiritual ; 
it proceeded from the favour of God, and conciliated towards 
Him the favour of men. This perfectly normal human being 
was the beginning of a reconciliation between heaven and earth. 
The term wisdom refers rather to with God ; the word stature 
to with men. The last words, with Trien, establish a contrast 
between Jesus and John the Baptist, who at this very time 
was growing up in the solitude of the desert ; and this con- 
trast is the prelude to that which later on was to be exhibited 
in their respective ministries. — ^There is no notion for the 
forgetfulness or denial of which theology pays more dearly 
than that of a development in pure goodness. This positive 
notion is derived by biblical Christianity from this verse. 
With it the humanity of Jesus may be accepted, as it is 
here presented by Luke, in all its reality. 



GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ON CHAP. L AND n. 

It remains for us to form an estimate of the historical value of 
the accounts contained in these two chapters. 

I. Characteristics of the Narrative, — ^We have already observed that 
Luke thoroughly beUeves that he is relating facts, and not giving 
poetical illustrations of ideas. He declares that he only writes in 
accordance with the information he has collected ; he writes with 
the design of convincing his readers of the unquestionable certainty 
of the wings which he relates (i. 3, 4) ; and in speaking thus, he 
has very specially in view the contents of the first two chapters 
(comp. the avco^cv, ver. 3). In short, the very nature of these 
narratives admits of no other supposition (p. 68). Was he himself 
the dupe of fsJse information 1 Was he not in a much more favour- 
able position than we are for estimating the value of the communi- 
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cations that were made to him) There are not two ways, wa 
imagine^ of replying to these preliminary questions. As to the 
substance of the narrative, we may distinguish between the facts 
and the discourses or songs. The supernatural element in the facts 
only occurs to an extent that may be called natural, when once the 
supernatural character of the appearance of Jesus is admitted in a 
general way. If Mary was to accept spontaneously the part to 
which she was called, it was necessary that she should be informed 
of it beforehand. If angels really exist, and form a part of the 
kingdom of God, they were interested as well as men in the birtli 
ot Him who was to be the Head of this organization, and reign 
over the whole moral universe. It is not surprising, then, that some 
manifestation on their part should accompany this event. That 
the prophetic Spirit might have at this epoch representatives in 
Israel, can only be disputed by denying the existence and action of 
this Spirit in the nation at any time. From the poirU of view me' 
sented by the biblical premisses, the possibility of the facts related is 
then indisputable. In the details of the history, the supernatural 
is confined within the limits of the strictest sobriety and most 
|>erfect suitability, and differs altogether in this respect from the 
marvels of the apocryphal writings.* 

The discourses or h3nnns may appear to have been a freer ele- 
ment, in the treatment of which the imagination of the author 
might have allowed itself larger scope. Should not these portions 
be regarded as somewhat analogous to those discourses which the 
ancient historians so often put into the mouth of their heroes, a 

Eroduct of the individual or collective Christian musel But we 
ave proved that, in attributing to the angel, to Mary, and to 
Zacharias tlie language which he puts into their mouths, the author 
would of his own accord have made his characters false prophets. 
They would be so many oracles post eventum contra eventum / Never, 
after the unbelief of the people had brought about a separation 
between the Synagogue and the Church, could the Christian muse 
have celebrated the glories of the Messianic future of Israel, with 
such accents of artless joyous hope as prevail in these canticles 
(i. 17, 54, 55, 74, and 75, ii 10, 32). The only words that could 
be suspected from this point of view are those which are put into 
the mouth of Simeon. For they suppose a more distinct view of 

* In addition to the specimens already ^ven, we add the following, taken from 
the Gospel of James (2d c.) : Zacharias is high priest ; he inquires of God re- 
specting the lot of the youthful Mary, brought up in the temple. God Himself 
commands that she shall be confided to Joseph. Tlie task of embroidering the 
veil of the temple is devolved upon Mary by lot When she brin^ the work, 
Elizabeth at the sight of her praises the mother of the Messiah, without Mary 
herself knowing why. Afterwards it is John, more even than Jesus, who is the 
object of Herod's j^ous search. Elizabeth flees to the desert with her child ; 
a rock opens to receive them ; a bright light reveals the presence of the angel 
who giiaids them. Herod questions Zacharias, who is ignorant himself where 
his child is. Zacharias is then slain in the temple court ; the car^iets of the 
temple cry out ; a voice announces the avenger ; the body of the martyr dii* 
appears ; only his blood is found chnn^ed into stone. 
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the fature coarse of things in Israel. But, on the other hand, it is 
precisely the hymn of Simeon, and his address to Mary, which, by 
their originality, conciseness, and energy, are most clearly marked 
with the stamp of authenticity. We have certainly met with some 
expressions of a universalisi tendency in these songs ("goodwill 
towards men" iL 14 ; '* a light of the OentUes" ver. 32) ; but these 
allusions in no way exceed the limits of ancient prophecy, and they 
are not brought out in a sufficiently marked way to indicate a time 
when Jewish Christianity and Paulinism were already in open 
conflicts This universalism is, in fact, that of the early days, simple, 
free, and exempt from all polemical design. It is the fresh and 
normal unfolding of the flower in its calyx. 

The opinion in closest conformity with the internal marks of the 
narrative, as well as with the clearly expressed intention of the 
writer, is therefore certainly that which regards the facts and dis- 
courses contained in these two chapters as historical 

II. Eelaiion of the Narratives of Chap, L and ii. to the Contends of 
other parts of the N.T. — ^The first point of comparison is the narrative 
of the infancy in Matthew, chap. L and ii It is confidently asserted 
that the two accounts are irreconcilable. — We ask, first of all, 
whether there are two accounts. Does what is called the narrative 
of Matthew really deserve this namel We find in the first two 
chapters of Matthew five incidents of the infancy of Christ, which 
are mentioned solely to connect with them five prophetic passages, 
and thus prove the Messianic dignity of Jesus, in accordance with 
the design of this evangelist, i. 1 : Jesus, the Christ. Is this what 
we should call a narrative! Is it not rather a didactic exposition 1 
So little does the author entertain the idea of rekUing, that in chap. 
L, while treating of the birth of Jesus, he does not even mention 
Bethlehem ; he is wholly taken up with the connection of the fact 
of which he is speaking with the oracle, Isa. vii. It is only after 
having finished this subject, when he comes to speak of the visit of 
the magi, that he mentions for the first time, and as it were in 
passing (Jesus being bom in Bethlehem), this locality. And with 
what object) With a historical view) Kot at all Simply on 
account of the prophecy of Micah, which is to be illustrated in the 
visit of the magi, and in which the place of the Messiah's birth was 
announced beforehand. Apart from this prophecy, he would still 
less have thought of mentioning Bethlehem in the second narrative 
than in the first. And it is this desultory history, made up of 
isolated facts, referred to solely with an apologetic aim, that is to 
be employed to criticise and correct a complete narrative such as 
Luke's I Is it not clear that, between two accounts of such a difie- 
rent nature, there may easily be found blanks which hypothesis 
alone can fill up t Two incidents are common to Luke and Matthew :. 
the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, and His education at Nazareth. 
The historical truth of the latter piece of information is not dis- 
puted. Instead of this, it is maintained that the former is a mere 
legendary invention occasioned by Mic v. But were it so, the 
tact would never occur in the tradition entirely detached from the 
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prophetic word wTiich would be the very soul of it. But Luke does 
not contain the slightest allusion to the prophecy of Micah. It is 
only natural, therefore, to admit that the first fact is historical as 
well as the other. — ^With this common basis, three differences are 
discernible in which some find contradictions. 

l5^. The account which Matthew giyes of the appearance of an 
angel to Joseph, in order to relieve his perplexity, is, it is said, in> 
compatible with that of the appearance of the angel to Mary in 
Luke. For if this last appearance had taken place, Mary could not 
have failed to have spoken of it to Joseph, and in that case his doubts 
would have been impossible. — ^But all this is uncertain. For, first, 
Mary may certainly have told Joseph everything, either before or 
after her return from Elizabeth ; but in this case, whatever con< 
fidence Joseph had in her, nothing could prevent his being for a 
moment shaken by doubt at hearing of a message and a fact so extra- 
ordinary. But it is possible also — and this supposition appears to 
me more probable — ^that Mary, judging it right in this affair to leave 
everything to God, who immediately directed it, held herself as dead 
in regard to Joseph. And, in this case, what might not have been his 
anxiety when he thought he saw Mary's condition ] On either of 
these two possible suppositions, a reason is found for the appearance 
of the angel to Joseph. 

2d. It would seem, according to Matthew, that at the time Jesus 
was bom. His parents were residing at Bethlehem, and that this city 
was their permanent abode. Further, on their return from Egypt, 
when they resolved to go and live at Nazareth, their decision was 
the result of a divine interposition which aimed at the fulfilment 
of the prophecies (Matt ii. 22, 23). In Luke, on the contrary, the 
ordinary abode of the parents appears to be NazaretL It is an ex- 
ceptional circumstance, the edict of Augustus, that takes them to 
BethlehenL And consequently, as soon as the duties, which have 
called them to Judaea and detained them there, are accomplished, 
they return to Nazareth, without needing any special direction (ii. 
39). — It is important here to remember the remark which we made 
on the nature of MattheVs narrative. In that evangelist, neither the 
mention of the place of birth nor of the place where Jesus was brought 
up is made as a matter of history ; in both cases it is solely a ques- 
tion of proving the fulfilment of a prophecy. An account of this kind 
without doubt afiiims what it actually says, but it in no way denies 
what it does not say ; and it is impossible to derive from it a his- 
torical view sufiiciently complete, to oppose it to another and more 
detailed account that is decidedly historical. Tliere is nothing, there- 
fore, here to prevent our completing the information furnished by 
Matthew from that supplied by Luke, and regarding Nazareth with 
the latter as the natural abode of the parents of Jesus. What fol- 
lows will complete the solution of this difficulty. 

Zd, The incidents of the visit of the magi and the flight into 
Egypt, related by Matthew, cannot be intercalated with Luke's nar- 
rative, either before the presentation oi the child in the temple, — His 
parents would not have been so imprudent as to take Him back to 
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Jerusalem after that the visit of the magi had drawn upon Him the 
jealous notice of Herod ; and besides, there would not be, during 
the six weeks intervening between the birth and the presentation, 
the time necessary for the journey to Egypt, — or after this ceremony ; 
for, according to Luke iL 39, the parents return directly from Jeru- 
salem to Nazareth, without going again to Bethlehem, where never- 
theless they must have received the visit of the magi ; and according 
to Matthew himself, Joseph, after the return from Egypt, does not 
return to Judaea, but goes immediately to settle in Galilee. — But 
notwithstanding these reasons, it is not impossible to place the 
presentation at Jenisalem either after or before the visit of the 
magi If this had already taken place, Joseph and Mary must have 
put their trust in God's care to protect the child ; and the time is 
no objection to this supposition, as Wieseler has shown. For from 
Bethlehem to Ehinocolure, the first Egyptian town, is only three or 
four days' journey. Three weeks, then, would, strictly speaking, 
suffice to go and return. It is more natural, however, to place the 
visit of the magi and the journey into Egypt after the presentation. 
We have only to suppose that after this ceremony Mary and Joseph 
returned to Bethlehem, a circumstance of which Luke was not aware, 
and which he has omitted. In the same way, in the Acts, he omits 
Paul's journey into Arabia after his conversion, and combines into 
one the two sojourns at Damascus separated by this journey. This 
return to Bethlehem, situated at such a short distance from Jeru- 
salem, is too natural to need to be particularly accounted for. But 
it is completely accounted for, if we suppose that, when Joseph and 
Mary left Nazareth on account of the census, they did so with the 
intention of settling at Bethlehem. Many reasons would induce them 
to this decision. It might appear to them more suitable that the 
child on whom such high promises rested should be brought up at 
Bethlehem, the city of His royal ancestor, in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, than in the remote hamlet of Nazareth. The desire of 
being near Zacharias and Elizabeth would also attract them to 
Judiea. Lastly, they would thereby avoid the calumnious judg- 
ments which the short time that elapsed between their marriage and 
the birth of the child could not have failed to occasion had they 
dwelt at Nazareth. Besides, even though this had not been their 
original plan, after Joseph had been settled at Bethlehem for some 
weeks, and had found the means of subsistence there, nothing would 
more naturally occur to his mind than the idea of settling down at 
the place. In this way the interposition of the angel is explained, 
who in Matthew induces him to return to Galilee. — Bleek inclines 
to the opinion that the arrival of the magi preceded the presentation, 
and that the journey into Egypt followed it This supposition is 
admissible also ; it alters nothing of importance in the course of 
things as presented in the preceding explanations, of which we give 
a sketch in the following recapitulation : — 

1. The angel announces to Mary the birth of Jesus (Luke i.). 2. 
Hary, after or without having spoken to Joseph, goes to Elizabeth 
(Luke i). 3. After her return, Joseph falls into the state of pei^ 
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plexity from winch he is delivered by the message of the angel 
(Matt i). 4. He takes Mary ostensibly for his wife (Matt. L). 5. 
Herod's order, carrying out the decree of Augustus, leads them to 
Bethlehem (Luke iL). 6. Jesus is bom (Matt L ; Luke iL\ 7. 
His parents present Him in the temple (Luke ii). 8. On their return 
to Bethlehem, they receive the visit of the magi and escape into 
Egypt (Matt il). 9. Eetumed from Egypt, they give up the idea 
of settling at Bethlehem, and detennine once more to fix their abode 
at Nazareth. 

Only one condition is required in order to accept this effort to 
harmonize the two accounts; namely, the supposition that each writer 
was ignorant of the other's narrative. But this supposition is allowed 
by even the most decided adversaries of any attempt at harmony, — 
such, for instance, as Keim, who, although he believes that Luke in 
composing his Gospel made use of Matthew, is nevertheless of opinion 
that the first two chapters of Matthew's writing were not in existence 
at the time when Luke availed himself of it for the composition of 
his own. 

If the solution proposed does not satisfy the reader, and he thinks 
he must choose between the two writings, it will certainly be more 
natural to suspect the narrative of Matthew, because it has no proper 
historical aim. But further, it will only be right, in estimating the 
value of the facts related by this evangelist, to remember tliat the 
more forced in some cases appears the connection which he maintains 
between the facts he mentions and the prophecies he applies to them, 
the less probable is it that the former were invented on the founda- 
tion of the latter. Such incidents as the journey into Egypt and the 
massacre of the children must have been well-ascertained facts be- 
fore any one would think of finding a prophetic announcement of 
them in the words of Hosea and Jeremiah, which the author quotes 
and applies to theuL 

We pass on to other parts of the N. T. — ^Meyer maintains that 
certain facts subsequently related by the synoptics themselves are in- 
compatible with the reality of the miraculous events of the infancy. 
How could the brethren of Jesus, acquainted with these prodigies, 
refuse to believe in their brother 9 How could even Mary herself 
share their unbelief 9 (Mark iii. 21, 81 et seq.; Matt. xiL 46 et seq. ; 
Luke viii. 19 et seq. ; comp. John viL 5.) In reply, it may be said 
that we do not know how far Mary could communicate to her sons, 
at any rate before the time of Jesus' ministry, these extraordinary 
circumstances, which touched on very delicate matters affecting her- 
self. Besides, jealousy and prejudice might easily counteract any 
impression produced by facts of which they had not been witnesses, 
and induce them to think, notwithstanding, that Jesus was taking 
a wrong course. Did not John the Baptist himself, although he had 
given public testimony to Jesus, as no one would venture to deny, 
feel his faith shaken in view of the unexpected course which His 
work took 1 and did not this cause him to be offended in Him t 
(Matt xL 6.) As to Maiy, there is nothing to prove that she shared 
the unbelief of her sons. If she accompanies them when they go 
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to Jesns, intending to lay hold upon Him (Mark iii.), it is probably 
from a feeling of anxiety as to what might take place, and from a 
desire to prevent the conflict she anticipates. — i^eim alleges the 
omission of the narratives of the infancy in Mark and John. These 
two evangelists, it is true, make the starting-point of their narrative 
on this side of these facts. Mark opens his with the ministry of the 
foreninner, which he regards as the true commencement of that of 
Jesus. ^ But it does not follow from this that he denies all the 
previous circumstances which he does not relate. All that this 
proves is, that the original apostolic preaching, of which this Gospel 
is the simplest reproduction, went no further back; and for this 
manifest reason, that this preaching was based on the tradition of 
the aposUes as eye-witnesses {atroirrcu^ L 2 ; Acts i. 21, 22 ; John zv. 
27), and that the personal testimony of the apostles did not go back 
as £&r as the early period of the life of Jesus. It is doubtless for the 
same reason that Paul, in his enumeration of the testimonies to the 
resurrection of Jesus, omits that of the women, because he regards 
the testimony of the apostles and of the Church gathered about them 
as the only suitable basis for the official instruction of the Church. 
— John commences his narrative at the hour of the birth of his own 
fiuth, which simply proves that the design of his work is to trace the 
history of the development of his own faith and of that of his fellow- 
disciples. All that occurred previous to this time — the baptism of 
Jesus, the temptation — ^he leaves untold ; but he does not on that 
account deny these facts, for he himself alludes to the baptism of 
Jesus. 

Keim goes farther. He maintains that there are to be found in 
the N. T. three theories as to the origin of the person of Christ, 
which are exclusive of each other : — 1^. That of tne purely ncUurcU 
birth; this would be the true view of the apostles and primitive 
Churchy which was held by the Ebionitish communities (Clemeni, 
Homil,), This being found insufficient to explain such a remarkable 
sequel as the life of Jesus, it must have been supplemented after- 
wards by the legend of the descent of the Holy Spirit at the bap- 
tism, id. That of the miraculous birth, held by part of the Jewish- 
Christian communities and the Nazarene churches, and proceeding 
from an erroneous Messianic application of Isa. viL This theory is 
found in the (Gospel of Luke and in Matt i. and ii Sc?. The theory 
of the pre-existence of Jesus as a divine being, originated in the Greek 
churches, of which Paul and John are the principal representatives. 
— ^To this we reply : — 

IsL That it cannot be proved that the apostolic and primitive 
doctrine was that of the natural birth. Certain words are cited in 
proof which are put by the evangelists in the mouth of the people : 
** Is not this the carpenter's sonf" (Matt. xiii. 55 ; Luke iv. 22 ; comp. 
John vi 42) ; next the words of the Apostle Philip ir. John : '^ We 
have found • • . Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph'* (John L 45). 

* These wards, The heginning of the gospel of June Christ, the Son of God 
(Mark i. 1), appear to me to be in logical apportion with the sabee^nent account 
of the smuatzy of John (v. 4). 
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The absence of all protest on the part of John against this assertion 
of Philip's is regarded as a confirmation of the fact that he himself 
admitted its truth. — ^But who could with any reason be surprised 
that, on the day after Jesus made the acquaintance of His first dis- 
ciples, Philip should still be ignorant of the miraculous birth ? Was 
Jesus to hasten to tell this fact to those who saw Him for the first 
timet Was there nothing more urgent to teach these young hearts 
just opening to His influence 1 Who cannot understand why Jesus 
should allow the words of the people to pass, without announcing 
such a fact as this to these cavilling, mocking Jews ? Jesus testifies 
before all what He has seen with His Father by the inward sense, and 
not outward facts which He had from the fallible lips of others. 
Above all. He very well knew that it was not faith in His miraculous 
birth that would produce faith in His person ; on the contrary, that 
it was only faith in His person that would induce any one to admit 
the miracle of His birth. He saw that, to put out before a hostile 
and profane people an assertion like this, which He could not possibly 
prove, would only draw forth a flood of coarse ridicule, whicli would 
fall directly on that revered person who was more concerned in this 
history even than Himself, and that without the least advantage to 
the faith of any one. Certainly this was a case for the application 
of the precept, Cast not your pearls before smnej if you would not have 
them Uim again amd rend you. This observation also explains the 
silence of the apostles on this point in the Acts of the Apostles 
They could not have done anything more ill-advised than to rest the 
controversy between the Jews and Christ on such a ground. — li 
John does not rectify the statements of the people and of Philip, the 
reason is, that he wrote for the Church already formed and suffi- 
ciently instructed. His personal conviction appears from the fol- 
lowing facts : — He admitted the human birth, for he speaks several 
times of His mother. At the same time he regarded natural birth 
as the means of the transmission of sin : " That which is bom of the 
flesh is flesh.** And nevertheless he regarded this Jesus, bom of a 
human mother, as the Holy One of Ood, and the bread that earns down 
from hea/ven I Is it possible that he did not attribute an exceptional 
character to His birth f As to Mark, we do not, with Bleek, rely 
upon the name Son of Mary, which is given to Jesus by the people 
of Nazareth (vL 3) ; this appeUation in their mouth does not imply 
a belief in the miraculous birth. But in the expression, Jesus Christy 
/Ae S(m of God (L 1), the latter title certainly implies more, in the 
author's mind, than the simple notion of Messiah; this, in fact^ was 
already sufficiently expressed by the name ChrisL There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that this term implies in Mark a relation of mys- 
terious Sonship between the person of Jesus and the Divine Being.^ 
^Vll these passages quoted by Keim only prove what is self-apparent^ 
that the notion of the natural birth of Jesus was that of the Jewish 
people, and also of the apostles in the early days of their faith, before 
they received fuller information. It is not at all surprising, theie- 

^ If the SinaUicus suppresaes it, this is one of the nnmberless oniissioiiB, resnlW 
ixui Irom the n^Ugence of the copyist, with which this maniucxipt aboimdab 
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fore, that it remained the idea of the Ebionitish churches, which 
never really broke with the Israelitish past, but were contented to 
apply to Jesus the popular notion of the Jewish Messiah. — ^Keim also 
finds a trace of this alleged primitive theory in the two genealogies 
contuned in Luke and Matthew. According to him, these documents 
imply, by their very nature, that those who drew them up held the 
idea of a natural birth. For what interest could they have had in 
giving the genealogical tree of Joseph, unless they had regarded him 
as the father of tne Messiah 9 Further, in order to make these 
documents square with their new theory of the miraculous birth, 
the two evangelists have been obliged to subject them to arbitrary 
revision, as is seen in the appendix c^ 1J9 . . . Matt i. 16, and in 
the parenthesis a>s cvo/xt{ero, Luke iii. 23. — It is very possible, 
indeed, that the original documents, reproduced in Matt i. and Luke 
iii., were of Jewish origin; they were probably the same public 
registers (ScXroi Si^/ioo-tcu) from which the historian Josephus asserts 
that his owii genealogy was taken.' It is perfectly obvious that such 
documents could contain no indication of the miraculous birth of 
Jesus, if even they went down to Him. But how could this fact 
furnish a proof of the primitive opinion of the Church about the birth 
of its Head? It is in these genealogies, as revised and completed by 
Christian historians, that we must seek the sentiments of the primi- 
tive Church respecting the person of her Master. And this is pre- 
cisely what we find in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. The 
former, in demonstrating, by the genealogy which he presents to us, 
the Davidic sonship of Joseph, declares that, as regards Jesus, this 
same Joseph sustains part of the adoptive, legal father. The extract 
from the public re^sters which the second hands down is not another 
edition of that of Joseph, in contradiction with the former; it is the 
genealogy of Levi, the father of Mary (see iii. 28). In transmittlnff 
this document, Luke is careful to observe that the opinion which 
made Jesus the son of Joseph was only a popular prejudice, and that 
the relationship of which he here indicates the links is the only real 
one. These are not, therefore, Jewish-Christian materials, as Keim 
maintains, but purely Jewish ; and the evangelists, when inserting 
them into their writings, have imprinted on them, each after his own 
manner, the Christian seal 

Keim relies further on the silence of Paid respecting the mira- 
calous birth. But is he really silent ? Can it be maintained that 
the expression. Bom. i 3, ^^rnade of the seed of David according to 
the flesh" was intended by Paul to describe the entire fact of the 
human birth of Jesus t Is it not clear that the words, according to 
the flesh, are a restriction expressly designed to indicate another side 
to this fact, the action of another factor, called in the following 
clause the Spirit^ holiness, by which he explains the miracle of the 
resurrection f The notion of the miraculous birth appears equally 
indispensable to explain the antithesLs, 1 Cor. xv. 47 : *' The first man 
is of the earth, earthy ; the second, from heaven." But whatevet 
else he is, Paul is a man of logical mind. How then could he affirm, 

^ J08. VUa, e. L 
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on the one hand, the hereditary transmission of sin and death by 
nataral generation, as he does in Bont ▼. 12, and on the other the 
truly human birth of Jesus (GaL iv. 4), whom he regards as the Holy 
One, if, in his view, the birth of this extraordinary man was not of 
an exceptional character ? Only, as this fact could not, from its very 
nature, become the subject of apostolical testimony, nor for that 
reason enter into general preaching, Paul does not include it among 
the elements of the irapa8o(rt9 which he enumerates, 1 Cor. xv. 1 et 
seq. And if he does not make any special dogmatic use of it, it is 
because, as we have observed, the miraculous birth is only the negative 
condition of the holiness of Jesus ; its posUm condition is, and must 
be. His voluntary obedience ; consequently it is this that Paul par- 
ticularly brings out (Rom. viiL 1-4). These reasons apply to the 
other didactic writings of the N. T. 

2d. It is arbitrarjr to maintain that the narrative of the descent 
of the Holy Spirit is only a later complement of the theory of the 
natural birth. Is not this narrative found in two of our synoptics by 
the side of that of the supernatural birth) And yet this is only a 
complement of the theory of the natural birth ! Further, in all these 
synoptics alike, it is found closely and organically connected with two 
other facts, the ministiy of John and t£e temptation, which proves 
that these three narratives formed a very firmly connected cycle in 
the evangelical tradition, and belonged to the very earliest preaching. 
Sd. The idea of the pre-existence of Jesus is in no way a 
rival theory to that of the miraculous birth ; on the contrary, the 
former implies the latter as its necessary element. It is the idea of 
the natund birth which, if we think a little, appears incompatible 
with that of the incarnation. M. Secretan admirably says : " Man 
represents the principle of individuality, of progress ; woman, that 
of tradition, generality, species. The Saviour could not be the son 
of a particular man; He behoved to be the son of humanity, the Sofi 
of man," ^ 

Atk So far from there being in the N. T. writings traces of three 
opposite theories on this point, the real state of the case is this : 
The disciples set out, just as the Jewish people did, with the idea 
of an ordinary birth ; it was the natural supposition (John L 45). 
But as they came to understand the prophetic testimony, which 
makes the Messiah the supreme manifestation of Jehovah, and the 
testimony ot Jesus Himself, which constantly implies a divine back- 
ground to His human existence, they soon rose to a knowledge of 
the God-man, whose human existence was preceded by His divine 
existence. This step was taken, in the consciousness of the Churchy 
a quarter of a century after the death of Jesus. The Epistles of Paul 
are evidence of it (1 Cor. viii. 6; CoL i 16-17; Phil. ii. 6, 7). 
Lastly, the mode of transition from the divine existence to the 
human life, the lact of the miraculous birth, entered a little later 
into the sphere of the ecclesiastical world, by means of the Gospels 
ot Matthew and Luke, about thirty-five or forty years after the 
departure of the Saviour. 

^ La licMon et U Cfhrittiamtme, pp. 859 and 277. 
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III. Cannnedion behoem ihese Narratms and the Christian Faith in 
general. — ^The miraculous birth is immediately and closely connected 
with the perfect holiness of Christ, which is the basis of the Ghristo- 
logy ; so much so, that whoever denies the former of these miracles, 
must necessarily be led to deny the latter ; and whoever accepts the 
second, cannot fail to fall back on the first, which is indeed implied 
in it. As to the objection, that even if the biblical narrative of the 
miraculous birth is accepted, it is impossible to explain how it was 
that sin was not communicated to Jesus through His mother, it has 
been already answered (p. 93). — The miraculous birth is equally in- 
separable from the fact of the incarnation. It is true that the first 
may be admitted and the second rejected, but the reverse is impos- 
sible. The necessity for an exceptional mode of birth results from 
the pre-existence (p. 160). But here we confront the great objection 
to the miraculous birth : What becomes, from this point of view, of 
the real and proper humanity of the Saviour 1 Can it be reconciled 
with this exceptional mode of birth % ** The conditions of existence 
being different from ours," says Keim, " equality of nature no longer 
exists." — ^But, we would ask those who reason in this way, do you 
admit the theories of Vogt respecting the origin of the human race t 
Do you make man proceed from the brute 9 If not, then you admit 
a ereaUon of the human race ; and in this case you must acknowledge 
that the conditions of existence in the case of the first couple were 
quite different from ours. Do you, on this ground, deny the full 
and real humanity of the first mani But to deny the human cha- 
racter to the being from whom has proceeded by way of generation, 
that is to say, by the transmission of his own nature, all that is called 
man, would be absurd. Identity of nature is possible, therefore, 
notwithstanding a difference in the mode of origin. To understand 
this fact completely, we need to have a complete insight into the 
relation of the individual to the species, which is the most unfa- 
thomable secret of natura But there is something here still more 
serious. Jesus is not only the continuator of human nature as it 
already exists ; He is the elect of (rod, by whom it is to be renewed 
and raised to its destined perfection. In Him is accomplished the 
new creation, which is the true end of the old. This work of a 
bigher nature can only take place in virtue of a fresh and imme- 
diate contact of creative poiver with human nature. Keim agrees 
with this up to a certain point ; for, while holding the paternal con- 
cuirence in the birth of this extraordinary man, le admits a divine 
interposition which profoundly influenced and completely sanctified 
the appearance of this Being.^ This attempt at explanation is a 
homage rendered to the incomparable moral greatness of Jesus, and 
we thmk it leaves untouched the great object of faith — Jesus Christ's 
dignity as the Saviour. But must we not retort upon this explana- 
tion the objection which Keim brinp againstthe two notions of the 
pre-exiBtence and the supernatural birth : ** These are theories, not 
tacts established by any documents ! " If it is absolutely necessary 
to acknowledge that Jesus was a man specifically different from all 

> Oeach. Jew, t. i. pp. 857, 85S. 
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others,' and if, in order to explain this phenomenon, it is indis- 
pensable to stipohite, as Keim really does, for an exceptional modt 
of origin, then why not keep to the positive statements of oar Gospels, 
which satisfy this demand, rather than throw ourselves upon pure 
speculation Y 

IV. Origin of (he Narraiives of the Infancy, — ^The difference of style, 
80 absolute and abrupt, between Luke's preface (L 1-4) and the fol- 
lowing narratives, leaves no room for doubt that from L 5 the author 
makes use of documents of which he scrupulously preserves the very 
form. What were these documents % According to Schleiermacher, 
they were brief family records which the compiler of the Gospel con- 
tented himself with connecting together in such a way as to form a 
continuous narrative. But the modes of conclusion, and the general 
views which appear as recurring topics, in which Schleiermacher sees 
the proof of his h3rpothesis, on the contrary upset it For these brief 
summaries, by their resemblance and correspondence, prove a unity 
of composition in the entire narrative. Volkmar regaros the sources 
of these narratives as some originally Jewish materials, into which 
the author has infused his own Pauline feeling. According to Keim, 
their source would be the great Ebionitish writing which constitutes,, 
in his opinion, the ori^nal trunk of our Gospel, on which the author 
set himself to graft his Paulinism. These two suppositions come to 
the same thing. We are certainly struck with the twofold character 
of these narratives; there is a spirit of profound and scrupulous 
fidelity to the law, side by side with a not less marked universalist 
tendency. But are these really two currents of contrary origin t 
I think not. The old covenant already contained these two cur- 
rents, — one strictly legal, the other to a great extent universalist. 
Universalism is even, properly speaking, the primitive current; 
legalism was only added to it afterwards, if it is true that Abraham 
preceded Moses. The narratives of the infancy reflect simply and 
faithfully this twofold character ; for they exhibit to us the normal 
transition from the old to the new covenant If the so-called Pauline 
element had been introduced into it subsequently, it would have 
taken away much more of the original tone, and would not appear 
organically united with it ; and if it were only the product of a party 
mancBuvre, its polemical character could not have been so completely 
disguised. These two elements, as they present themselves in these 
narratives, in no way prove, therefore, two sources of an opposite 
religious nature. 

The true explanation of the origin of Luke's and Matthew's nar- 
rative appears to me to be found in the following fact In Matthew, 
Joseph is the principal personage. It is to him that the ansel 
appears ; he comes to cakn his perplexities ; it is to him that uie 
name of Jesus is notified and explained. If the picture of the infimcy 
be represented, as in a stereoscope, in a twofold form, in Matthew 
it is seen on the side of Joseph ; in Luke, on the contrary, it it 
Mary who assumes the principal part It is she who receives the 
vibit of the angel ; to her is communicated the name of the child 

^ Gesck. JuH, tip. 859. 
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her private feelings are brought out in the narrative ; it is she who 
is prominent in the address of Simeon and in the histoiy of the search 
for the child. The picture is the same^ but it is taken this time on 
Mary's side. 

From this we can draw no other conclusion than that the two 
cycles of narratives emanate from two different centres. One of these 
was the circle of which Joseph was the centre, and which we may 
suppose consisted of Gleopas his brother, James and Jude his sons, 
of whom one was the first bishop of the flock at Jerusalem ; and 
Simeon, a son of Gleopas, the first successor of James. The nar- 
ratives preserved amongst these persons might easily reach the ear of 
the author of the first Gospel, who doubtless lived in the midst of 
this flock ; and his Gospel, which, far more than Luke's, was tJr^ 
record of the ofi&cial preaching, was designed to reproduce rather 
that side of the facts which up to a certain point already belonged 
to the public But a cycle of narratives must also have formed itselt 
round Mary, in the retreat in which she ended her career. These 
narratives would have a much more private character, and would ex- 
hibit more of the inner meaning of the external facts. These, doubt- 
less, are those which Luke has preserved. How he succeeded in 
obtaining access to this source of information, to which he probably 
alludes in the SviaOey (i. 3), we do not know. But it is ceitain that 
the nature of these narratives was better suited to the private cha- 
racter of his work. Does not Luke give us a glimpse, as it were 
designedly, of this incomparable source of information in the remarks 
(IL 19, and 50, 51) which, from any other point of view, could hardly 
be anything else than a piece of charlatanism ? 

We think that these two cycles of narratives existed for a certain 
time, — ^the one as a public tradition, the other as a family souvenir^ 
in a purely arcU form. The author of the first Gospel was doubtless 
the first who drew up the former, adapting it to the didactic aim 
which he proposed to himself in lus work. The latter was originally 
in Aramaean, and under any circumstances could only have been 
drawn up, as we have shown, after the termination of the ministry 
of Jesus. It was in this form that Luke found it. He translated 
it, and inserted it in his work. The very songs had been faithfully 
preserved until then. For this there was no need of the stenographer. 
Mary's heart had preserved all ; the writer himself testifies as much, 
and he utters no vain words. The deeper feelings are, the more 
indelibly graven on the soul are the thoughts which embody them ; 
and the recollection of the peculiar expressions in which they find 
utterance remains indissolubly linked with the recollection of the 
thoughts themselves. Every one has verified this experience in the 
graver moments of his life. 

Lastly, in the question which now occupies our attention, let us 
not forget to bear in mind the importance which these narratives 
possessed in the view of the two writers who have handed them 
down to a& They wrote seriously, because they were believers, 
and wrote to win the faith of the world. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE MESSIAH 
Chap, iil 1-iv. 13. 

FOB eighteen years Jesus lived unknown in the seclusion 
of Nazareth. His fellow - townsmen, recalling this 
period of His life, designate Him the carpenter (Mark vL 3). 
Justin Martyr — deriving the fact, doubtless, from tradition — 
represents Jesus as making ploughs and yokes, and teaching 
men righteousness by these products of His peaceful toil* 
Beneath the veil of this life of humble toil, an inward 
development was accomplished, which resulted in a state of 
perfect receptivity for the measureless communication of the 
Divine Spirit This result was attained just when Jesus 
reached the climacteric of human life, the age of thirty, when 
both soul and body enjoy the highest degree of vitality, and 
are fitted to become the perfect organs of a higher inspiration. 
The forerunner then having given the signal, Jesus left His 
obscurity to accomplish the task which had presented itself 
to Him for the first time in the temple, when He was twelve 
years of age, as the ideal of His life — the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on the earth. Here begins the second phase 
of His existence, during which He gave forth what He had 
received in the first. 

This transition from private life to public activity is the 
subject of the following part, which comprises four sections : 
1. The ministry of John the Baptist (iil 1-20) ; 2. The 
baptism of Jesus (vers. 21, 22) ; 3. The genealogy (vers. 23- 
33); 4. The temptation (iv. 1-13), The corresponding part 

» Did c Tnjph. c 88. 
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tn the two other synoptics embraces only numbers 1, 2, and 4. 
We shall have no difiSculty in perceiving the connection 
between these three sections, and the reason which induced 
St Luke to intercalate the fourth. 



WEST NARRATIVE. CHAP. IDL 1-20. 

The Ministry of John the Baptist 

We already know from i 77 why the Messiah was to have 
a forerunner. A mistaken notion of salvation had taken 
possession of IsraeL It was necessary that a man clothed 
with divine authority should restore it to its purity before the 
Messiah laboured to accomplish it. Perhaps no more stirring 
character is presented in sacred history than that of John the 
Baptist The people are excited at his appearing ; their con- 
sciences are aroused ; multitudes flock to him. The entire 
nation is filled with solemn expectation; and just at the 
moment when this man has only to speak the word to make 
himself the centre of this entire movement^ he not only 
refrains from sajdng this word, but he pronounces another. 
He directs all the eager glances that were fixed upon himself 
to One coming after him, whose sandals he is not worthy to 
carry. Then, as soon as his successor has appeared, he retires 
to the background, and gives enthusiastic expression to his 
joy at seeing himself ecUpsed. Criticism is fertile in resources 
of every kind ; but with this unexampled moral phenomenon 
to account for, it will find it difiicult to give any satisfactory 
explanation of it, without appealing to some factor of a higher 
order. 

Luke begins by framing the fact which he is about to 
relate in a general outline of the history of the time (vers. 1 
and 2). He next describes the personal appearance of John 
the Baptist (vers. 3-6) ; he gives a summary of his preaching 
(vers. 7-1 8) ; and he finishes with an anticipatory account ot 
his miprisonment (vers. 19, 20). 

1. Vers. 1 and 2.^ In this concise description of the epoch 

' /ei. 1. VC omits Irtp^mt . . . A»r«v/«v (confuslon of tbe two rtis). — Ver. % 
Infftead of «^;^<tfiMv, which is the reading of T. K. with some Mun. ItP>«*vM^ yg, 
all the ^jj.^ etc, read mfx*^f*^* 
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at which John appeared, Luke begins with the largest spheiB 
— ^that of the empire. Then, by a natural transition furnished 
by his reference to the representative of imperial power in 
Judsea, he passes to the special domain of the people of 
Israel; and he shows us the Holy Land divided into four 
distinct states. After having thus described the political 
situation, he sketches in a word the ecclesiastical and religious 
position, which brings him to his subject It cannot be 
denied that there is considerable skill in this preamble 
Among the evangelists, Luke is the true historian. 

And first, the empire. Augustus died on the 1 9th August 
of tne year 767 u.c, corresponding to the year 14 and 15 of 
our era. K Jesus was bom in 749 or 750 u.c, He must 
have been at this time about eighteen years of age. At the 
death of Augustus, Tiberius had already, for two years past, 
shared his throne. The fifteenth year of his reign may 
consequently be reckoned, either from the time when he 
began to share the sovereignty with Augustus, or from the 
time when he began to reign alone, upon the death of the 
latter. The Boman historians generally date the reign of 
Tiberius from the time when he began to reign alone. 
According to this mode of reckoning, the fifteenth year would 
be the year of Eome 781 to 782, that is to say, 28 to 29 of 
our era. But at this time Jesus would be already thirty-two 
to thirty-three years of age, which would be opposed to the 
statement iiL 23, according to which He was only thirty years 
old at the time of His baptism, towards the end of John's 
ministry. According to the other mode of reckoning, the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius would be the year of 
Rome 779 to 780, 26 to 27 of our era. Jesus would be 
about twenty-nine years old when John the Baptist appeared ; 
and supposing that the public ministry of the latter lasted 
six months or a year. He would be "dbotU thirty years of age'' 
when He received baptism from him. In this way agreement 
is established between the two chronological data, iiL 1 and 
23. It has long been maintained that this last mode of 
reckoning, as it is foreign to the Boman writers, could only 
be attributed to Luke to meet the requirements of harmonists. 
Wieseler, however, has just proved, by inscriptions and 
medals, that it prevailed in the East, and particularly at 
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Anfciocli/ whence Luke appears originally to have come^ and 
where he certainly resided for some time. 

The circle narrows. We return to the Holy Land. The 
title of Pontius Pilate was properly eirtV/wwro^, procurator. 
That of ^€fjuov belonged to his superior, the governor of Syria. 
But as, in Judsea, the military command was joined to the 
civil authority, the procurator had a right to the title of 
fffe^v. Upon the deprivation of Archelaus, son of Herod, 
in the year 6 of our era, Judaea was united to the empire. 
It formed, with Samaria and Idumea, one of the districts of 
the province of Syricu Pilate was its fifth governor. He 
arrived there in the year 26, or sooner, in the autumn of the 
year 25 of our era ; thus, in any case, a very short time 
before the ministry of John the Baptist. He remained iu 
power ten years. 

Herod, in his will, made a division of his kingdom. The 
first share was given to Archelaus, with the title of ethnarch, 
— an inferior title to that of king, but superior to that of 
tdrarch. This share soon passed to the Romans. The second, 
which comprised Galilee and the Persea, was that of Herod 
Antipa& The title of tdrarch, given to this prince, signifies 
properly sovereign of a fourth. It was then employed as a 
designation for dependent petty princes amongst whom had 
been shared (originally in fourths *) certain territories pre- 
viously united under a single sceptre. Herod Antipas reigned 
for forty-two years, until the year 39 of our era. The entire 
ministry of our Lord was therefore accomplished in his reign. 
The third share was Philip's, another son of Herod, who had 
the same title as Antipas. It embraced Itunea {Dschedv/r), a 
country situated to the south-east of the Libanus, hwt not 
mentioned by Josephus amongst the states of Philip, and in 
addition, Trachonitis and Batansea. Philip reigned 37 years, 
until the year 34 of our era. If the title of tetrarch be taken 
in its etymological sense, this term would imply that Herod 
had made a fourth share of his states ; and this would natu- 

> BeUrdge zur riehtigen WUtrdigung der EvcmgtUm, etc., 1869, pp. 191-194. 
Ai to seeing, with him, in tlie terms nm^uf (instead of Angnstus) and itytiMrU 
(instead of ^nufx**) proofs of the co-regeney of Tiberius, these are subtleties in 
which it is impossible for ns to follow this scholar. 

* Wieseler, work cited, p. 204. 
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rally be that which Luke here designates by the name of 
Abilene, and which he assigns to Lyeanias. AbUa was a 
town situated to the north-west of Damascus, at the foot of 
the Anti-Libanus. Half a century before the time of which 
we are writing, there reigned in this country a certain 
Lysanias, the son and successor of Ptolemy king of Chalcis. 
This Lysanias was assassinated thirty-six years before our era 
by Antony, who gave a part of his dominions to Cleopatra.' 
His heritage then passed into various hands. Profane history 
mentions no Lysanias after that one ; and Strauss is eager to 
accuse Luke of having, by a gross error, made Lysanias live 
and reign sixty years after his death. Keim forms an equally 
unfavourable estimate of the statement of Luke.' But while 
we possess no positive proof establishing the existence of a 
Lysanias posterior to the one of whom Josephus speaks, we 
ought at least, before accusing Luke of such a serious error, 
to take into consideration the following facts : 1. The ancient 
Lysanias bore the title of king, which Antony had given him 
(Dion Gassius, xlix. 32), and not the very inferior title of 
tetrarch.* 2. He only reigned from four to five years ; and it 
would be difficult to understand how, after such a short 
possession, a century afterwards, had Abilene even belonged 
to him of old, it should still have borne for this sole reason, 
in all the historians, the name of Abilene of Lysanias (Jo& 
Antiq. xviii 6. 10, xix. 5. 1, eta; Ptolem. v. 18). 3. A 
medal and an inscription found by Pococke^ mention a 
Lysanias tetrarch and high priest, titles which do not naturally 
apply to the ancient king Lysanias. From all these facts, 
therefore, it would be reasonable to conclude, with several 
interpreters, that there was a younger Lysanias, — a descen- 
dant, doubtless, of the preceding, — ^who possessed, not, as 
his ancestor did, the entire kingdom of Chalcis, but simply 
the tetrarchate of Abilene. This natural supposition may at 
the present day be asserted as a fact* Two inscriptions 

' Jos. Antlq. xir. 7. 4 ; BelL Jud. L 9. 2 ; AnUq, xy. 4. 1, xiy. 18. 8. 

* " In the thii-d tetrarch, Lysanias of Abilene, Luke introduces a personaga 
who did not exist" {Ge^^, Jetu, t. i. p. 618). 

' Xot one of the numerous passages cited by Keim (i. p. 619, note) proves tha 
contrary. 

* Morgenland^ ii. 177. 

■ Wieseler, wark <iuoted, pp. 191 and 202-204, 
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recently deciphered prove : 1. That at the very time when 
Tiberias was co-regent with Augustus, there actually existed 
a tatrarch Lysanias. For it was a freedman of this Lysanias, 
named Nymphseus {NvfJuf>cuo^ . . • Avaavlau rerpdpypv aireKev^ 
6€po^\ who had executed some considerable works to which 
one of these inscriptions refers (Boeckh's Corpus inscript. Or. 
Na 4521). 2. That this Lysanias was a descendant of the 
ancient Lysanias/ This may be inferred, with a probability 
verging on certainty, from the terms of the other inscription : 
"and to the sons of Lysanias '' (ibid. No. 4523). Augustus 
took pleasure in restoring to the children what his rivals had 
formerly taken away from their fathers. Thus the young Jam- 
blichus, king of Emesa, received from him the inheritance of 
his father of the same name, slain by Antony. In the same 
way, also, was restored to Archelaus of Cappadocia a part of 
Cilicia, which had formerly belonged to his father of the same 
name. Why should not Augustus have done as much for the 
young Lysanias, whose ancestor had been slain and deprived 
by Antony ? That this country should be here considered by 
Luke as belonging to the Holy Land, is explained, either by 
the fact that Abilene had been temporarily subject to Herod, 
— and it is something in favour of this supposition, that 
when Claudius restored to Agrippa L all the dominions of his 
grandfather Herod the Great, he also gave him Abilene,* — or 
by this, that the inhabitants of the countries held by the 
ancient Lysanias had been incorporated into the theocracy by 
circumcision a century before Christ, and that the ancient 
Lysanias himself was bom of a Jewish mother, an Asmonaeau, 
and thus far a Jew.' This people, therefore, in a religious 
point of view, formed part of the holy people as well as the 
Idimiseans. — ^The intention of Luke in describing the dis- 
memberment of the Holy Land at this period, is to make 
palpable the political dissolution into which the theocracy had 
fallen at the time when He appeared who was to establish 

1 It does not follow from the expression of Eusebins {Hist, EccL i 0), recapitn- 
lating the acoonnt of Josephus, that the young Lysanias was a son of Herod. 
We may, and indeed, as it appears to me, we must, refer the title of A^ix^*/, 
brethren, only to Philip and Herod the yunnger, and not to Lysanias : " 77m 
brothers Philip and Herod the younger, with Lysanias, governed their tetrai^ 
chies." The note in the first edition must be corrected accordingly. 

.'.Jos. AfUiq. ziJL 5. 1. ' Wieseler, work quoted, p. 204. 
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it in its true form^ by separating the eternal kingdom from its 
temporary covering. 

Luke passes to the sphere of religion (ver. 2). The true 
reading is doubtless the sing. ^p;^ie/>6o>9, the high priest Annas 
and Caiaphas. How is this strange phrase to be explained ? 
It cannot be accidental, or used without thought The pre- 
decessor of Pilate, Valerius Gratus, had deposed, in the year 
14, the high priest Annas. Then, during a period covering 
some years, four priestly rulers were chosen and deposed in 
succession Caiaphas, who had the title, was son-in-law of 
Annas, and had been appointed by Gratus about the year 17 
of our era. He filled this office until 36. It is possible 
that, in conformity with the law which made the high-priest- 
hood an office for life, the nation continued to regard Annas, 
notwithstanding his deprivation and the different elections 
which followed this event, as the true high priest, whilst all 
those pontiffs who had followed him were only, in the eyes of 
the best part of the people, titular high priests. In this way 
Luke's expression admits of a very natural explanation : 
'' Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests," that is to say, 
the two high priests, — one by right, the other in fact This 
expression would have all the better warrant, because, as 
liistory proves, Annas in reality continued, as before, to hold 
the reins of government This was especially the case under 
the pontificate of Caiaphas, his son-in-law. John indicates 
this state of things in a striking way in two passages relating 
to the trial of Jesus, xviii. 13 and 24: ''And they bound 
Jesus, and led Him away to Annas first ; for he was faiher- 
in-law to Caiaphas. . . . And Annas sent Jesus bound to 
Caiaphas, the high priest" These words furnish in some 
sort a commentary on Luke's expression. These two persons 
constituted really one and the same high priest Add to this, 
as we are reminded by Wieseler, that the higher administra- 
tion was then shared officially between two persons whom 
the Talmud always designates as distinct, — the nasi, who pre- 
sided over the Sanhedrin, and had the direction of public 
affairs ; and the high priest properly so called, who was at the 
]iead of the priests, and superintended matters of religion. ( 

Now it is very probable that the office of nasi at that time 
devolved upon Annaa We are led to this conclusion by the 
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powerful influence which he exerted; hj the part which, 
according to John, he played in the trial of Jesus ; and by the 
passage Acts iv. 6, where he is found at the head of the 
Sanhedrin with the title of apyiepev^^ while Caiaphas is only 
mentioned after him, as a simple member of this body. This 
separation of the office into two functions, which, united, 
had constituted, in the regular way, the true and complete 
theocratic high-priesthood, was the commencement of its dis- 
solution. And this is what Luke intends to express by thi& 
gen. sing, apyiepko^, in apposition with two proper names. 
It is just as if he had written : *' under the high priest Annas- 
Caiaphas.** Disorganization had penetrated beneath the sur- 
face of the political sphere (ver. 1), to the very heart of the 
theocracy. What a frame for the picture of the appearing of 
the Bestorer.t — ^The expression, ths word came to John (lit 
came upon\ indicates a positive revelation, either by theophany 
or by vision, similar to that which served as a basis for the 
ministry of the ancient prophets : Moses, Ex. iiL ; Isaiah, 
chap, vi ; Jeremiah, chap. i. ; Ezekiel, chap, i-iii. ; comp. John 
I 33, and see i 80. The word in the wilderness expressly 
connects this portion with that last passaga 

2. Vers. 3-6.^ — ^The country aiotU Jordan, in Luke, doubt- 
less denotes the arid plains near the mouth of this river. The 
name vnldemess of Judea, by which Matthew and Mark desig- 
nate the scene of John's ministry, applies properly to the 
mountainous and broken country which forms the western 
boundary of the plain of the Jordan (towards the mouth of 
this river), and of the northern part of the basin of the Dead 
Sea. But as, according to them also, John was baptizing in 
Jordan, the wilderness of Judea must necessarily have in- 
cluded in their view the lower course of the river. As to 
the rest, the expression he came into supposes, especially if 
with the Alex, we erase the rrjp, that John did not remain 
stationary, but went too and fro in the country. This hint 
of the Syn., especially in the form in which it occurs in Luke, 
agrees perfectly with John x. 40, where the Persea is pointed 
out as the principal theatre of John's ministry. 

* Ver. 3. A. Bw L. Or. omit mt before ^tftx^p^. — ^Ver. 4. K. 6. D. L. a. 
some Mnn. Syi**. l\y*^f^, omit Xiy#fT##.— Ver. 5. B. D. Z. some Mnn. It^**. 
Or. read m/iMv instead of ivitm*. 
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The rite of laptisni, which consisted in the plungmg of the 
body more or less completely into water, waa not at this 
period in use amongst the Jews, neither for the Jews them- 
selves, for whom the law only prescribed lustrations, nor for 
proselytes from paganism, to whom, according to the testi- 
mony of history, baptism was not applied until after the fall 
of Jerusalem. The very title Baptist, given to John, suffi- 
ciently proves that it was he who introduced this rite. This 
follows also from John i 25, where the deputation from the 
Sanhedrin asks him by what right he baptizes, if he is 
neither the Messiah nor one of the prophets, which implies 
that this rite was introduced by him ; and further, from John 
iiL 26, where the disciples of John make it a chaise against 
Jesus, that He adopted a ceremony of which the institution, 
and consequently, according to them, the monopoly, belonged 
to their master. Baptism was a humiliating rite for the Jews. 
It represented a complete purification ; it was, as it were, a 
lustration carried to the second power, which implied in him 
who accepted it not a few isolated faults so much as a radical 
defilement. So Jesus calls it (John iii. 6) a Hrth of water. 
Already the promise of dean water, and of a fountain opened 
for sin and uncleanness, in Ezeldel (xxxvi 25) and Zechariah 
(xiii 1), had the same meaning. — ^The complement fieravola^, 
of repentance, indicates the moral act which was to accompany 
the outward rite, and which gave it its value. This term 
indicates a complete change of mind. The object of this new 
institution is sin, which appears to the baptized in a new 
light. According to Matthew and Mark, this change was 
expressed by a positive act which accompanied the baptism, 
the confession of their sins (i^ofwK6yrf<ri^), Baptism, like 
every divinely instituted ceremony, contained also a grace 
for him who observed it with the desired disposition. As 
Strauss puts it : if, on the part of man, it was a declaration 
of the renunciation of sin, on the part of God it was a 
declaration of the pardon of sins. — ^The words for the pardon 
depend grammatically on the collective notion, baptism of 
repentance. 

According to ver. 4, the forerunner of the Messiah had a 
place in the prophetic picture by the side of the Messiah Himself. 
It is very generally tiken for granted by modern inteipretew. 
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tliat the prophecy Isa. xL 1-11, applied by the three synoptic^ 
to the times of the Messiah and to John the Baptist, refer pro- 
perly to the return from the exile, and picture the entrance 
of Jehovah into the Holy Land at the head of His people. 
But is this interpretation really in accordance T^ith the text 
of the prophet? Throughout this entire passage of Isaiah 
the people are nowhere represented as returning to their own 
country ; they are settled in their cities ; it is God who comes 
to them : " Zion, get thee up irUo a high mountain . . . Lift up 
thy voice with strength ! Say to the cities of Jvdah, Behold 
your Oodr (ver. 9). So far are the people from following in 
Jehovah's train, that, on the contrary, they are invited by the 
divine messenger to prepare, in the country where they dwell, 
the way by which Jehovah is to come to them : '* Prepare the 
way of the Lord . . ., and His glory shall be revealed " (vers. 
3 and 5). The desert to which the prophet compares the 
moral condition of the people is not that of Syria, which had 
to be crossed in returning from Babylon, a vast plain in which 
there are neither mountains to level nor valleys to fill up. 
It is rather the uncultivated and rocky hill-country which 
surrounds the very city of Jerusalem, into which Jehovah is 
to make His entry as the Messiah. If, therefore, it is indeed 
the coming of Jehovah as Messiah which is promised in this 
passage (ver. 11, "He shall feed His flock like a shepherd 
. . ., He shall carry the lambs in His arms "), the herald who 
invites the people to prepare the way of his God is really the 
forerunner of the Messiah. The image is taken from an 
oriental custom, according to which the visit of a sovereign 
was preceded by the arrival of a courier, who called on all 
the people to make ready the road by which the monarch 
was to enter.^ 

The text is literally : A voice of one crying .' . . . There 
is no finishing verb; it is an exclamation. The messenger 
is not named ; his person is of so little consequence, that it 
is lost in his message. The words in the desert may, in 
Hebrew as in Greek, be taken either with what precedes: 
" cries in the desert," or with what follows : ** Prepare in the 
desert." It matters little ; the order resounds wherever it is 
U> he exectUed. Must we be satisfied with a general applica- 

* Lowthy Isaiah, Ubers.. ▼. Kofppe, ii.'p. 207. 
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tion of the details of the picture ? or is it allowable to give a 
particular application to them, — ^to refer, for instance^ the 
mountains that must be levelled to the pride of the Pharisees ; 
the valleys to be filled up, to the moral and religious indiffer* 
ence of such as the Sadducees ; the crooked places to be made 
straight, to the frauds and lying excuses of the publicans; 
and lastly, the rough places, to the sinful habits found in 
all, even the best? However this may be, the general aim 
of the quotation is to exhibit repentance as the soul of 
John's baptism. — It is probable that the plur. evOeia^ was 
early substituted for the sing, evdctav, to correspond with the 
plur. r^ ascoXicL With this adj. oSoi; or oSou9 must be under- 
stood. 

When once this moral change is accomplished, Jehovah 
wiU appear. Kal, and then. The Hebrew text is : " All flesh 
sludl see the glory of God'* The LXX. have translated it: 
" The glory of the Lord shall be seen (by the Jews ?), and 
all flesh (including the heathen ?) shall see the salvation of 
Grod.'' This paraphrase, borrowed from Isa. lii 10, proceeded 
perhaps from the repugnance which the translator felt to 
attribute to the heathen the sight of the glory of God, al- 
though he concedes to them a share in the salvation. This 
term salvaiion is preserved by Luke ; it suits the spirit of his 
Gospel — Only the end of the prophecy (vers. 5 and 6) is cited 
by Luka The two other synoptics limit themselves to the 
first part (ver. 4). It is remarkable that all three should 
apply to the Hebraw text and to that of the LXX. the same 
modification: t^9 rpifiov^ avrov, His paths, instead of tA? 
rplfiov^ Tov 0€ov fifJL&v, the paths of our Ood. This fact has 
been used to prove the dependence of two of the synoptics 
on the tliird. But the proof is not valid. As Weizsacker ^ 
remarks, this was one of the texts of which frequent use 
was made in the preaching of the Messiah ; and it was cus- 
tomary, in applying the passage to the person of the Messiah, 
to quote it in this form. If Luke had, in this section, one 
of the two other synoptics before him, how could he have 
omitted all that refers to the dress and mode of life of the 
forerunner 7 

3. Vers 7-17. — ^The following discourse most not be r»« 

^ UfUtnuehwuQtn^ pi 24, 9ot«. 
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garded as a particular specimen of the preachings the sub- 
stance of which Luke has transmitted to us. It is a summary 
of all the discourses of John the Baptist during the period 
that preceded the baptism of Jesu& The imperf. ekeyev, hi 
vMd to my, clearly indicates Luke's intention. This sum- 
mary contains — 1. A call to repentance, founded on the im- 
pending Messianic judgment (vers. 7-9) ; 2. Special practical 
directions for each class of heai*ers (vers. 10-14); 3. The 
announcement of the speedy appearance of the Messiah (vers. 
15-17). 

Vers. 7-9. *' Then said he to the multitude that came forth 
to he baptized of him, generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to jUe from the wraih to coTne t 8 Briri^ forth therefore 
fruits worthy of reperUance, and begin not to say wHJiin your- 
selves. We have Abraham to our father ; for I say unto you, 
thai Ood is oils of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham. 9 And now also the axe is laid utUo the root of the 
trees; every tree therefore which bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast inio the fire^ — ^What a stir would be 
produced at the present day by the preaching of a man, who, 
clothed with the authority of holiness, should proclaim with 
power the speedy coming of the Lord, and His impending 
judgment I Such was the appearance of John in Israel. — 
The expression that came forth (ver. 7) refers to their leaving 
inhabited places to go into the desert (comp. vii 24). In 
Matthew it is a number of Pharisees and Sadducees that are 
thus accosted. In that Gospel, the reference is to a special 
case, as the aor. ehrev, he said to them, shows. But for all 
this it may have been, as Luke gives us to understand, a 
topic on which John ordinarily expatiated to his hearers. 
The reproachful address, generation of vipers, expresses at 
once their wickedness and craft John compares these multi- 
tudes who come to his baptism, because they regard it as a 
ceremony that is to ensure their admission into the Messianic 
kingdom, to successive broods of serpents coming forth alive 
from the body of their dam. This severe term is opposed to 
the title dhildren of Abraham, and appears even to allude to 
another father, whom Jesus expressly names in another place 
(John viii 37-44). Keim observes, with truth, that this 
figurative language of John (comp. the following images. 
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stones, trees) is altogether the language of the desert^ What 
excites such lively indignation in the forerunner, is to see 
people trying to evade the duty of repentance by means of 
its sign, by baptism performed as an opiLS operatuTn. In this 
deception he perceives the suggestion of a more cunning 
counsellor than the heart of man. ^TiroheUvvfu : to address 
advice to the ear, to suggest. The choice of this term ex- 
cludes Meyer's sense : " Who has reassured you, persuading 
you that your title children of Abraham would preserve you 
from divine wrath?" — The vrrath to come is the Messiah's 
judgment. The Jews made it fall solely on the heathen; 
John makes it come down on the head of the Jews them- 
selves. 

Therefore (ver. 8) refers to the necessity of a sincere re- 
pentance, resulting from the question in ver. 7. The fruits 
worthy of repentance are not the Christian dispositions flowinf)^ 
from faith ; they are those acts of justice, equity, and 
humanity, enumerated vers. 10-14, the conscientious practice 
of which leads a man to faith (Acts x. 35). But John fears 
that the moment their conscience begins to be aroused, they 
will immediately soothe it, by reminding themselves that they 
are children of Abraham. Mij ap^aOe, literally, " do not 
begin . . .," that is to say : " As soon as my voice awakens 
you, do not set about saying . . ." The fi^ Sofi/re, do Twt 
think, in Matthew, indicates an illusory claim. On the abuse 
of this title by the Jews, see John viiL 33-39, Kom. iv. 1, 
Jas. iL 21. It is to the posterity of Abraham, doubtless, that 
the promises are made, but the resources of God are not 
limited. Should Israel prove wanting, with a word He can 
create for Himself a new people. In saying, of these stones, 
John points with his finger to the stones of the desert or on 
the river banks. This warning is too solemn to be only 
an imaginary supposition. John knew the prophecies; he 
was not ignorant that Moses and Isaiah had annoimced the 
rejection of Israel and the calling of the Gentiles. It is by 
this threatening prospect that he endeavours to stir up the 
zeal of his contemporaries. This word contained in germ the 

^ Winer, HealwGrterhucJif on Jericho : "This place might have passed for a 
paradise, apart from the venomous serpents found there.'* — The trees along the 
course of the Jordan. 
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whole teaching of St. Paul on the contrast between the carnal 
and the spiritual posterity of Abraham developed in Bom. ix. 
and GaL iii In Deuteronomy the circumcision of the flesh 
had already been similarly contrasted with the circumcision 
of the heart (xxx. 6). 

In vers. 7 and 8 Israel is reminded of the incorruptible 
holiness of the judgment awaiting them ; ver. 9 proclaims it 
iU hand. "Hh'q hk Kali ''and now also'* The image is that 
of an orchard full of fruit trees. An invisible axe is laid at 
the trunk of every tree. This figure is connected with that 
of the fruits (ver. 8). At the first signal, the axe wiU bury 
itself in the trunks of the barren trees; it will cut them 
down to the very roots. It is the emblem of the Messianic 
judgment. It applies at onoe to the national downfall and 
the individual condemnation, two notions which are not yet 
distinct in the mind of John. This fulminating address 
completely irritated the rulers, who had been wilUng at one 
time to come and hear him ; from this time they broke all 
connection with John and his baptism. This explains the 
passage (Luke vii. 30) in which Jesus declares that the rulers 
refused to be baptized. This rejection of John's ministry by 
the official authorities is equally clear from Matt. xxi. 25 : ''If 
we say. Of Ood ; he will say. Why then did ye not hdieve on 
himf" The proceeding of the Sanhedrim, John i 19 et seq., 
proves the same thing. 

Vers. 10-14.^ — But what then, the people ask, are those 
fruits of repentance which should accompany baptism ? And, 
seized with the fear of judgment, different classes of hearers 
approach John to obtain from him special directions, fitted to 
their particular social position. It is the confessional after 
preaching. This characteristic fragment is wanting in Matthew 
and Mark. Whence has Luke obtained it? From some 
oral or written source. But this source could not, it is evi- 

^ Yer. 10. Almost all the ^jj., ^tnwtfuf instead of w§tne»fH9, which is the 
reading of T. R., ifvith G. K. U. and many Mnn. — ^Yer. 11. K. B. C. L. X. somo 
AInn., cXiysy instead of Xtyu. — ^Yer. 12. Almost all the Mjj., wotfi^ifitf instead 
of winffuf, which is the reading of T. R., with G. U. and many Mnn. — ^Yer. 18. 
K* omits c/iriv ^ft mvrevt, — ^Yer. li. C. D. It^*^., irfi^«r«rcv instead of iwfiftrmf, 
— ^Almost aU the Mjj., irtnratfAtf instead of rM^r^/civ, which A. G. E. Y. and 
many Mnn. read. — K* H. Syr., fjtnitf before rvxof «yr«mrf, instead of ^«)f, which 
T. R. with all the other documents read. 

VOL. I M 
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dent, contain simply the five verses which follow; it must 
have been a narrative of the entire ministry of John. Luke 
therefore possessed, on this ministry as a whole, a difierent 
document from the other two Syn. In this way we can 
explain the marked differences of detail which we have ob- 
served between his writing and Matthew's: he mys, instead of he 
was mying, ver. 7 ; do not begin, instead of think not, ver. 8. 

The imperf., asked, signifies that those questions of conscience 
were frequently repeated (comp. Skeyev, ver. 7). To a similar 
question St. Peter replied (Acts ii 37) very differently. This 
was because the kingdom of God had come. The forerunner 
contents himself with requiring the works fitted to prepare 
his hearers, — ^those works of moral rectitude and benevolence 
which are in conformity with the law written in the heart, 
and which attest the sincerity of the horror of evil professed 
in baptism, and that earnest desire after good which Jesus 
so often declares to be the true preparation for faith (John 
iii 21). In vain does hypocrisy give itself to the practice of 
devotion; it is on moral obligation faithfully acknowledged 
and practised that the blessing depends which leads men to 
salvation. — ^There is some hesitation in the form irovfiafoyue^ 
(deliberative subj.) ; the future iroiiqaofjicv indicates a decision 
taken. — Yer. 13. npaaaeiv, exact; the meaning is, no over- 
charge I — ^Who are the soldiers, ver. 14 ? Certainly not the 
Boman soldiers of the garrison of Judaea. Perhaps military 
in the service of Antipas king of Galilee ; for they came also 
from this coimtry to John's baptism. More probably armed 
men, acting as police in Judaea. Thus the term avKOiJMvrelv 
admits of a natural interpretation. It signifies etymologically 
those who denounced the exporters of figs (out of Attica), and 
is applied generally to those who play the informer. AuureUp 
appears to be connected with the Latin word conauiere, whence 
comes also our word concussion. These are unjust extortions 
on the part of subordinates. The reading of K. EL Pesch,, 
fjurjBeva, does not deserve the honour Tischendorf has accorded 
to it of admitting it into his text. — ^When all the people shall 
in this way have made ready the way of the Lord, they will 
be that prepared people of whom the angel spoke to Zacharias 
(i 17), and the Lord will be able to bring salvation to 
ihem (iii 6). 
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Vers. 15-17.* — "And as the people were in expectation, and 
ull men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ or not; 16 John answered, saying utUo them ail: I 
indeed baptize you with water ; but one migJUier than I cometh, 
the laichet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose : He shall 
baptize you wUh the Holy Ghost, and with fire : 1 7 Whose fan 
is in His hand, and He will throughly purge His floor, and vrill 
galher the wheal into His gamer ; bvl the chaff He will bum 
with fire unquenchaile.** — This portion is common to the three 
Syn. But the preamble, ver. 15, is peculiar to Luke. It is 
a brief and striking sketch of the general excitement and 
lively expectation awakened by John's ministry. The diraaip 
of the T. E. contains the idea of a solemn gathering ; but this 
scene is not the same as that of John L 19 et seq., which did 
not take place till after the baptism of Jesus. In his answer 
John asserts two things : first, that he is not the Messiah ; 
second, that the Messiah is following him close at hand. 
The art. o before i<rxyp6repof$ denotes this personage as ex- 
pected. — ^To unloose the sandals of the master when he came 
in (Luke and Mark), or rather to bring them to him (fiaardaat,. 
Matt) when he was disposed to go out, was the duty of the 
lowest class of slaves. Meirk expresses its menial character 
in a dramatic way : Kin^a<; T^aat, to stoop down and unloose. 
Each evangelist has thus his own shade of thought If one 
of them had copied from the other, these changes, which would 
be at once purposed and insignificant, would be puerile. — 
^iKavo^ may be applied either to physical or intellectual 
capacity, or to moral dignity. It is taken in the latter 
sense here. — ^The pronoun aurov brings out prominently the 
personality of the Messiah. The preposition h, which 
had not been employed before vhari,, is added before wv€u- 
luLTb\ the Spirit cannot be treated as a simple means. 
One baptizes with water, but not with the Spirit — If the 
pardon granted in the baptism of water was not followed by 
' the baptism of the Spirit, sin would soon regain the upper 
hand, and the pardon would be speedily annulled (Matt 

* Yer. 16. K. B. L., r«r«v instead of «r«ri9. — ^Yer. 17. fi(* B. a. e. Heracleon, 
%tm»Mt$mfmi instead of tuu hm»uUftu, whicli is the reading of T. K, with all the 
other lijj. and all the Mnn. — K* B. e., ^wmyayuf instead offfvfulu, which all the 
others read. 
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xviii. 23-25). But let the baptism of the Spirit be added to 
the baptism of 'water, and then the pardon is confirmed by 
the renewal of the heart and life. — ^Almost all modem inter- 
preters apply the term fir^ to the consuming ardour of the 
judgment, according to ver. 17, (he, fire which is 7wt quenched, 
£ut if there was such a marked contrast between the two 
expressions Spirit and fire^ the preposition h must have been 
repeated before the latter. Therefore there can only be a 
shade of difiference between these two terms. Tlie Spirit and 
fire both denote the same divine principle, but in two different 
relations with human nature: the first, inasmuch as taking 
possession of all in the natural man that is fitted to enter 
into the kingdom of God, and consecratiDg it to this end ; the 
second — the image oifire is introduced on account of its con- 
trariness to the water of baptism — ^inasmuch as consuming 
everything in the old nature that is out of harmony with 
the divine kingdom, and destined to perish. The Spirit, in 
this latter relation, is indeed the principle of judgment, but 
of an altogether internal judgment It is the fire symbolized 
on the day of Pentecost. As to the fire of ver. 17, it is ex- 
pressly opposed to that of ver. 16 by the epithet aa/SeoTov, 
which is not quenched. Whoever refuses to be baptized with 
the file of holiness, will be exposed to the fire of wrath. 
Oomp. a similar transition, but in an inverse sense, Mark 
ix. 48, 49. — John had said, shall haptiae you (ver. 16). Since 
this you applied solely to the penitent, it contained the idea 
of a sifting process going on amongst the people. This sift- 
ing is described in the seventeenth verse. The threshing-floor 
among the ancients was an uncovered place, where the com, 
spread out upon the hardened ground, was trodden by oxen, 
which were sometimes yoked to a sledge. The straw was 
burnt upon the spot ; the com was gathered into the gamer. 
This garner, in John's thought, represents the Messianic 
kingdom, the Church in fact, the earliest historical form of 
this kingdom, into which all believing Israelites will be 
gathered. Jewish presumption made tibie line of demarcation 
which separates the elect from the condemned pass between 
Israel and the Gentiles ; John makes it pass across the theo- 
cracy itself^ of which the threshing-floor is the symbol Thiii 
is the force of the Bui in StaxaOapiet Jesus expresses 
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self in exactly the same sense^ John ill 18 et seq. The 
judgment of the nation and of the individual are here mingled 
together, as in ver. 9 ; behind the national chastisement of 
the fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the people, is 
placed in the background the judgment of individuals, under 
another dispensation. The readings ButxaOapav and awa" 
yaryetv, in order to purify, in order to gather, cannot be ad- 
mitted. They rather weaken the force of this striking passage ; 
the authority of K. B. and of the two documents of the Italic 
are not sufficient ; lastly, the future KaroKava^L, which must 
be in opposition to a preceding future (hi), comes in too 
abruptly. — The pronoun axnov, twice repeated ver. 17 {His 
threshing-floor, His gamer), leaves no doubt about the divine 
dignity which John attributed to the Messiah. The theocracy 
belongs to Jehovah. Comp. the expression. His temple, MaL 

UL 1. 

4. Vers. 18-20.^ — We find here one of those general 
surveys such as we have in 1 66, 80, ii 40, 52. For the 
third time the lot of the forerunner becomes the prelude to 
that of the Saviour. The expression many other things (ver. 
18) confirms what was already indicated by the imperf. he 
^ised to say (ver. 7), that Luke only intends to give a summary 
of John's preaching. The term he evangelized (a literal trans- 
lation) refers to the Messianic promises which his discourses 
contained (vers. 16 and 17), and the true translation of this 
verse appears to me to be this : '' while addressing these and 
many other esdhortoUions to the people, he announced to them the 
glad tidings*' — Ver. 19. Herod Antipas, the sovereign of 
Galilee, is the person already mentioned in ver. 1. The word 
♦iXnnrov, rejected by important authorities, is probably a 
gloss derived from Matthew. The first husband of Herodias 
was called Herod. He has no other name in Josephus. He 
lived as a private individual at Jerusalem. But perhaps he 
also bore the surname of FhiUp, to distinguish him from 
Herod Antipas. The brother of Antipas, who was properly 
called Philip, is the tetrarch of Itursea (iii 1). The ambi- 
tious Herodias had abandoned her husband to marry Antipas, 

^ Ver. 19. The T. R., with A. C. E. X. n. many Mnn. Syr., adds, before r«9 
Ax^*», «<Xi«-ir«ir, which is omitted by 16 Mjj. 120 Hnn. It Vg. (taken from 
Matthew).— Ver. 20. K* B. D. X. It^. omit sm before ir^9rt#«»i. 
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who for love of her sent away his first wife, a daughter of 
Aretas king of Arabia ; this act drew him into a disastrous 
war. 

Luke's expression indicates concentrated indignation. In 
order to express the energy of the cttI iraaiv, we must say : 
to crown all . . , The form of the phrase irpoaiOrfKe Kid 
Kari/cXeiae is based on a well-known Hebraism, and proves 
that this narrative of Luke's is derived from an Aramaean 
docimient. This passage furnishes another proof that Luke 
draws upon an independent source ; he separates himself, in 
fact, from the two other synoptics, by mentioning the im- 
prisonment of John the Baptist here instead of referring it to 
a later period, as Matthew and Mark do, synchronizing it with 
the return of Jesus into Galilee after His baptism (Matt. 
iv. 12; Mark i 14). He thereby avoids the chronological 
error committed by the two other Syn., and rectified by John 
(iii 24). This notice is brought in here by anticipation, as 
the similar notices, L 66h and 80b. It is intended to explain 
the sudden end of John's ministry, and serves as a stepping- 
stone to the narrative viL 18, where John sends from his 
prison two of his disciples to Jesus. 

The fact of John the Baptist's ministry is authenticated by the 
narrative of Josephus. This historian speaks of it at some length 
when describing the marriage of Herod Antipas with Herodias. 
After relating the defeat of Herod's army by Aretas, the father of 
his first wife, Josephus (Antiq, xvuL 5. 1, 2) continues thus : ''This 
disaster was attributed oy many of the Jews to the displeasure of 
God, who smote Herod for the murder of John, sumamed the Bap- 
tist ; for Herod had put to death this good man, who exhorted the 
Jews to the practice of virtue, inviting them to come to his baptism, 
and bidding them act with justice towards each other, and with piety 
towards God ; for their baptism would please God if they did not 
use it to justify themselves from any sin they had committed, but 
to obtain purity of body after their souls had been previously purified 
by righteousness. And when a great multitude of people came to 
him, and were deeply moved by his discourses, Herod, fearing lest 
he might use his influence to urge them to revolt, — ^for he well knew 
that they would do whatever he advised them, — thought that the 
best course for him to take was to put him to death before he 
attempted anything of the kind. So he put him in chains, and sent 
him to the castle of MachsBrus, and there put him to death. The 
Jews, therefore, were convinced that his army was destroyed as a 
punishment for this murder, God being incensed against Herod." 
This account, while altogether independent of the evangeUst'S| con^- 
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firms it in all the essential points : the eztraordinaiy appearance of 
this person of such remarkable sanctity ; the rite of baptism intro- 
daced by him ; his surname, the BapHsi; John's protest against the 
use of baptism as a mere opus qperatum; his energetic exhortations ; 
the genend excitement ; the imprisonment and murder of John ; and 
further, the criminal marriage of Herod, related in what precedes. 
By the side of these essential points, common to the two narratives, 
there are some secondary differences : — IsL Josephus makes no men- 
tion of the Messianic element in the preaching of John. But in 
this there is nothing surprising. This silence proceeds from the 
same cause as that which he observes respecting the person of Jesus. 
He who could aUow himself to apply the Messianic prophecies to 
Vespasian, would necessarily try to avoid everything in contem- 
poraneous history that had reference either to the forerunner, 05 
suchf or to Jesus. Weissacker rightly observes that the narrative 
of Josephus, so far from invalidating that of Luke on this point, 
confirms it. For it is evident that, apart from its connection with 
the expectation of the Messiah, the baptism of John would not have 
produced that general excitement which excited the fears of Herod, 
and which is proved by the account of Josephus. — 2d, According to 
Luke, the determining cause of John's imprisonment was the resent- 
ment of Herod at the rebukes of the Baptist ; while, according to 
Josephus, the motive for this crime was the fear of a political out- 
break. But it is easy to conceive that the cause indicated by Luke 
would not be openly avowed, and that it was unknown in the poli- 
tical circles where Josephus gathered his information. Herod and 
his counsellors put forward, as is usual in such cases, the reason of 
State. The previous revolts — ^those which immediately followed the 
death of Herod, and that which Judas the Gaulonite provoked— only 
justified too well the fears which they affected to feel. — In any case, 
if, on account of this general agreement, we were wUling to admit 
that one of the two historians made use of the other, it is not Luke 
that we should regard as the copyist ; for the Aramaean forms of 
his narrative indicate a source independent of that of Josephus. 

The higher origin of this ministry of John is proved by the two fol- 
lowing characteristics, which are inexplicable from a purely natural 
point of view : — IsL His connection, so emphatically announced, with 
the immediate appearance of the Messiah ; 2d. The abdication of 
John, when at the height of his popularity, in favour of the poor 
Galilean, who was as yet unknown to all. As to the originality of 
John's baptism, the lustrations used in the oriental religions, in 
Judaism itself, and particularly among the Essenes, have been alleged 
against it But this originality consisted less in the outward form 
of the rite, than — 1. In its application to the whole people, thus pro- 
nounced defiled, and placed on a level with the heathen ; and 2. In 
the preparatory relation established by the forerunner between this 
imperfect baptism and that final baptism which the Messiah was 
about to confer. 

We think it useful to give an example here of the way in which 
Holtzmann tries to explain the composition of our Gospel : — 
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1, Vers. 1-6 are borrowed from source A. (the original Mark); 
only Luke leaves out the details respecting the ascetic life of John 
the Baptist, because he intends to give his discourses at greater 
length ; he compensates for this omission by adding the chronological 
data (vers. 1 and 2), and by extending the quotation from the LXX. 
(vers. 5 and 6) ! — 2. Vers. 7-9 are idso taken from A., just as are 
the parallel verses in Matthew ; they were left out by the author of 
our canonical Mark, whose intention was to give only an abridgment 
of the discourses. — 3. Vers. 10-14 are taken from a private source, 
peculiar to Luke. — ^Are we then to suppose that this source contained 
only these four verses, since Luke has depended on other sources for 
all the rest of his matter) — 4. Vers. 15-17 are composed (a) of a 
sketch of Luke's invention (ver. 16) ; (b) of an extract from A., vers. 
16, 17. — 5. Vers. 18-20 have been compiled on the basis of a fragment 
of A., which is found in Mark vL 17-29, a summary of which Luke 
thought should be introduced here. — Do we not thus fall ii^to that 
process of manufacture which Schleiermacher ridiculed so happily 
in his work on the composition of Luke, Apropos of Eichhom's hypo- 
thesis, a method which we thought had disappeared from criticism 
for ever) 



SECOND NARRATIVE. CHAP. m. 21, 22. 

The Baptism of Jesus. 

The relation between John and Jesus, as described by St 
Luke, resembles that of two stars following each other at a 
short distance, and both passing through a series of similar 
circumstances. The announcement of the appearing of the 
one follows close upon that of the appearing of the other. It 
is the same with their two births. This relation repeats itself 
in the commencement of their respective ministries ; and lastly, 
in the catastrophes which terminate their lives. And yet, in 
the whole course of the career of these two men, there was but 
one personal meeting — at the baptism of Jesus. After this 
moment, when one of these stars rapidly crossed the orbit of 
the other, they separated, each to follow the path that waa 
marked out for him. It is this moment of their actual contact 
that the evangelist is about to describa 

Vers. 21 and 22} — ^This narrative of the baptism is the 
sequel, not to vers. 18, 19 (the imprisonment of John), which 

* Ver. 22. K. B. D. L., mt instead of «»rii. — fc^. B. D. L. ItP»«»*v», omit Xi7«i»r««. 
D. It*''^. Justin, and some other Fathers, read, utt ^w u rv, ty»t m/ntfw ytyf* 
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are an anticipation, but to the passage vers. 15-17, which de- 
scribes the expectation of the people, and relates the Messianic 
prophecy of John. The expression oTrama rov 'kaov, all the 
people, ver. 21, recalls the crowds and popular feeling described 
in ver. 15. But Meyer is evidently wrong in seeing in these 
words, " When all the people were baptized," a proof that all 
this crowd was present at the baptism of Jesus. The term all 
the people, in such a connection, would be a strange exaggera- 
tion. Luke merely means to indicate the general agreement 
in time between this movement and the baptism of Jesus ; and 
the expression he uses need not in any way prevent our think- 
ing that Jesus was alone, or almost alone, with the forerunner, 
when the latter baptized Him. Further, it is highly probable 
that He would choose a time when the transaction might take 
place in this manner. But the turn of expression, iv T<p fiair^ 
TioOrjpeu, expresses more than the simultaneousness of the two 
facts ; it places them in moral connection with each other. In 
being baptized, Jesus surrenders Himself to the movement 
which at this time was drawing ail (he people towards God, 
Had He acted otherwise, would He not have broken the bond 
of solidarity which He had contracted, by circumcision, with 
Israel, and by the incarnation, with all mankind ? So far from 
being relaxed, this bond is to be drawn closer, until at last it 
involve Him who has entered into it in the full participation 
of our condemnation and death. This relation of the baptism 
of the nation to that of Jesus expledns also the singular turn 
of expression which Luke makes use of in mentioning the fact 
of the baptisro. This act, which one would have thought would 
have been the very pith of the narrative, is indicated by means 
of a simple participle, and in quite an incidental way : '' When 
all the people were baptized, Jesus also heing baptized, and 
praying . . ." Luke appears to mean that, granted the national 
baptism, that of Jesus follows as a matter of course. It is the 
moral consequence of the former. This turn of thought is not 
without its importance in explaining the fact which we are 
now considering. — Luke adds here a detail which is peculiar 
to him, and which serves to place the miraculous phenomena 
which foUow in their true light At the time when Jesus, 
having been baptized, went up out of the water. He was in 
prayer. The extraordinary manifestations about to be related 
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thus become God's answer to the prayer of Jesus, in which the 
sighs of His people and of mankind found utterance. The 
earth is thirsty for the rain of heaven. The Spirit will descend 
on Him who knows how to ask it effectually ; and it will be 
His office to impart it to all the rest If, afterwards^ we hear 
Him saying (xL 9), " Ask, and it shall he given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall he opened to you," we know 
from what personal experience He derived this precept : at the 
Jordan He Himself first asked and received, sought and found, 
knocked and it was opened to Hint 

The heavenly manifestation. — Luke assigns these miraculous 
facts to the domain of objective reality : the heavens opened, {he 
Spirit descended, Mark makes them a personal intuition of 
Jesus : And coming up out of the water, He saw the heavens 
opened, and the Spirit descending (i. 10). Matthew corresponds 
with Mark ; for Bleek is altogether wrong in maintaining that 
this evangelist makes the whole scene a vision of John the 
Baptist The text does not allow of the two verbs. He u^ent 
up and He saw, which follow each other so closely (Matt iii. 
16), having two different subjects. Bleek alleges the narrative 
of the fourth Gospel, where also the forerunner speaks merely of 
what he saw himself. But that is natural ; for in that passage 
his object was, not to relate the fact, but simply to justify the 
testimony which he had just borne. For this purpose he could 
only mention what he had seen himself. No inference can be 
drawn from this as to the fact itself, and its relation to Jesus, 
the other witness. Speaking generally, the scene of the bap* 
tism does not fall within the horizon of the fourth Gospel, 
which starts from a point of time six weeks after this event 
took place. Keim has no better ground than this for asserting 
that the accounts of the Syn. on this subject are contradictory 
to that of John, because the former attribute an external reality 
to these mii^aculous phenomena, while the latter treats them 
as a simple vision of the forerunner, and even, according to 
him, excludes the reality of the baptism.^ The true relation 
of these accounts to each other is this : According to the fourth 
Gospel, John saw ; according to the first and second, Jestis saw. 
Now, as two persons can hardly be under an hallucination at 
the same time and in the same manner, this double perception 

' Oeach, JesUf t i. p. 536. 
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Bupposes a reality, and this reality is affirmed by Luke : And 
U came to pass, that . . . 

The divine manifestation comprises three internal facts, and 
three corresponding sensible phenomena. The three former 
are the divine communication itseU; the three latter are the 
manifestation of this communication to the consciousness of 
Jesus and of John. Jesus was a true man, consisting, that is, 
at once of body and soul. In order, therefore, to take complete 
possession of Him, God had to speak at once to His outward 
and inward sense. As to John, he shared, as an official wit- 
ness of the spiritual fact, the sensible impression which accom- 
panied this communication from on high to the mind of Jesus. 
The first phenomenon is the opening of the heavens. While 
Jesus is praying, with His eyes fixed on high, the vault of 
heaven is rent before His gaze, and His glance penetrates the 
abode of eternal light. The spiritual fact contained under this 
sensible phenomenon is the perfect understanding accorded to 
Jesus of God's plan in the work of salvation. The treasures 
of divine wisdom are opened to Him, and He may thenceforth 
obtain at any hour the particular enlightenment He may need. 
The meaning of this first phenomenon is therefore perfect reve* 
lation. — From the measureless heights of heaven above, thus 
laid open to His gaze, Jesus sees descend a lumiTious appear- 
ance, having the form of a dove. This emblem is taken from a 
natural symbolism. The fertilizing and persevering incubation 
of the dove is an admirable type of the life-giving energy 
whereby the Holy Spirit developes in the human soul the germs 
of a new life. It is in this way that the new creation, deposited 
with all its powers in the soul of Jesus, is to extend itself around 
Him, under the influence of this creative principle (Gen. i 2). 
By the organic form which invests the luminous ray, the Holy 
Spirit is here presented in its absolute totality. At Pentecost 
the Holy Spirit appears under the form of divided (Buifiepi^ 
^6/jL€vat) tongues of fire, emblems of special gifts, of particular 
Xaplcfiara, shared among the disciples. But in the baptism 
of Jesus it is not a portion only, it is the fulness of the Spirit 
which is given. This idea could only be expressed by a symbol 
taken from organic life. John the Baptist understood this em- 
blem : " For God giveth not," he says (John iii. 34), "the Spirit 
bj/ measure unto Him." The vibration of the luminous ray on the 
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head of Jesus^ like the fluttering of the wings of a dove, denotes 
the permanence of the gift. " I saw," says John the Baptist 
(John i 32), "the Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, 
and it abode upon Him." This luminous appearance, then, re- 
presents an inspiration which is neither partial as that of the 
faithful, nor intermittent as that of the prophets — perfect in- 
spiration. — The third phenomenon, that of the divine voice, 
represents a still more intimate and personal communication. 
Nothing is a more direct emanation from the personal life than 
speech, the voice. The voice of God resounds in the ear and 
heart of Jesus, and reveals to Him all that He is to God — the 
Being most tenderly beloved, beloved as a father's only son ; 
and consequently all that He is called to be to the world — ^the 
organ of divine love to men. He whose mission it is to raise 
His brethren to the dignity of sons. — ^According to Luke, and 
probably Mark also (in conformity with the reading admitted 
by Tischendorf), the divine declaration is addressed tg Jesus : 
" Thou art my Son . . .; in Thee I am . . ." In Matthew it 
has the form of a testimony addressed to a third party touch- 
ing Jesus : " This is my Son ... in whom . . .** The first form 
is that in which God spoke to Jesus ; the second, that in which 
John became conscious of the divine manifestation. TUs dif- 
ference attests that the two accounts are derived from different 
sources, and that the writings in which they are preserved are 
independent of each other. What writer would have de- 
liberately changed the form of a saying which he attributed to 
God Himself ? — The pronoun a^, Thou, as weU as the predicate 
afyaTrrjTOf^, with the article, the well-heloved, invest this filial 
relation with a character that is altogether unique; comp. z. 
22. From this moment Jesus must have felt Himself the 
supreme object of the love of the infinite God. The unspeak- 
able blessedness with which such an assurance could not fail 
to fill Him was the source of the witness He bore concerning 
Himself, — ^a witness borne not for His own glory, but with a 
view to reveal to the world the love wherewith God loves those 
to whom He imparts such a gift From this moment dates 
the birth of that unique consciousness Jesus had of God as 
His own Faiher, — ^the rising of that radiant sun which hence- 
forth illuminates His life, and which since Pentecost has risen 
upon mankind. Just as, by the instrumentality of His Word 
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find Spirit, God commimicates to believers, when the hour haa 
come, the certainty of their adoption, so answering "both in- 
wardly and outwardly the prayer of Jesus, He raises Him in 
His human consciousness to a sense of His dignity as the only* 
begotten Soa It is on the strength of this revelation that 
John, who shared it, says afterwards, *' The Father loveih the 
So7i, and hath given all things into His hands " (John iii 35). 
The absence of the title Christ in the divine salutation is 
remarkable. We see that the principal fact in the development 
of the consciousness of Jesus was not the feeling of His Mes- 
sianic dignity, but of His close and personal relation with God 
(comp. already ii 49), and of His divine origin. On that alone 
was based His conviction of .His Messianic mission. The 
religious fact was first ; the official part was only its corollary. 
M. Benan has reversed this relation, and it is the capital defect 
of his work. — The quotation of the words of Ps. iL, " To-day 
have I begotten Thee" which Justin introduces into the divine 
salutation, is only supported by D. and some Mss. of the Italic. 
It contrasts with the simplicity of the narrative. God does 
not quote Himself textually in this waj' ! The Cantabrigiensis 
swarms with similar inteipolations which have not the slightest 
critical value. It is easy to understand how this quotation, 
affixed at an early period as a marginal gloss, should have 
found its way into the text of some documents ; but it would 
be difficult to account for its suppression in such a large number 
of others, had it originally formed part of the text Justin 
furnishes, besides, in this very narrative of the baptism, several 
apocryphal additions. 

By means of a perfect revelation, Jesus contemplates the 
plan of God. Perfect inspiration gives Him strength to realize 
it From the consciousness of His dignity as Son He derives 
the assurance of His being the supreme ambassador of God, 
called to accomplish this task. These were the positive con- 
ditions of His ministry. 

THE BAPTISM 07 JESUS. 

We shall examine — 1st The baptism itself; 2d. The marvellous 
circumstances which accompanied it ; 3d, The different accounts of 
thiafact 
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1st. The Meaning of (he Baptism, — ^Here two closely connected 
questions piesent themselves : What was the object of Jesus in 
seeking baptism 1 What took place within Him when the rite waa 
performed ^ 

To the former question Strauss boldly replies : The baptism of 
Jesus was an avowal on His part of defilement, and a means of ob- 
taining divine pardon. This explanation contradicts all the declara- 
tions of Jesus respecting Himself. If there is any one feature that 
marks His life, and completely separates it from all others, it is the 
entire absence of remorse and of the need of personal forgiveness. — 
According to Schleiermacher, Jesus desired to endorse the preaching 
of John, and obtain from him consecration to His Messianic ministiy. 
But there had been no relation indicated beforehand between the 
baptism of water and the mission of the Messiah, nor was any such 
known to the people ; and since baptism was generally understood as 
a confession of defilement, it would rather appear incompatible with 
this supreme theocratic dignity. — Weizsacker, Eeim, and others see 
in it a personal engagement on the part of Jesus to consecrate Him- 
self to the service of holiness. This is just the previous opinion 
shorn of the Messianic notion, since these writers shrink from 
attributing to Jesus, thus early, a fixed idea of His Messianic dig- 
nity. It is certain that baptism was a vow of moral purity on the 
part of him who submitted to it. But the form of the rite implies 
not only the notion of progress in holiness, but also that of the 
removal of actual defilement ; which is incompatible with the idea 
which these authors have themselves formed of the person of Jesus. 
— ^Lange sees in this act the indication of Jesus' guiltless participation 
in the collective defilement of mankind, by virtue of the solidarity 
of the race, and a voluntary engagement to deliver Himself up to 
death for the salvation of the world. This idea contains sub- 
stantially the truth. We would express it thus : In presenting Him- 
self for baptism, Jesus had to make, as others did, His c^o/ioXoyiTcrt?, 
His confession of sins.^ Of what sins, if not of those of His people 
and of the world in general? He placed before John a striking 
picture of them, not with that pride and scorn with which the Jews 
spoke of the sins ot the heathen, and the Pharisees of the sins of the 
publicans, but with the humble and compassionate tones of an Isaiah 
(chap. Ixiii.), a Daniel (chap, ix.), or a Nehemiah (chap, ix.), when 
they confessed the miseries of their people, as if the burden were 
their own. He could not have gone down into the water after such an 
act of communion with our misery, unless resolved to give Himself 
up entirely to the work of putting an end to the reign of sin. But 
He did not content Himself with making a vow. He prayed, the 
text tells us; He besought God for all that He needed for the 
accomplishment of this great task, to take aivay the sin of the world, 
lie asked for wisdom, for spiritual strength, and particularly for the 
solution of the mystery which family records, the Scriptures, and 

* Matthew (ilL 6) and Mark (L 7) : '* And they were baptized by him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins. *' 
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His own holiness had created about His person. We can under- 
stand how John, after hearing Him confess and pray thus, should 
say, " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world!" This is what Jesus did by presenting Himself for 
baptism. 

What took place within Him during the performance of the rite ? 
According to Schleiermachery nothing at alL He knew that He was 
the Messiah, and, by virtue of His previous development, He already 
possessed every qualification for His work. John, His forerunner, 
was merely apprised of his vocation, and rendered capable of pro- 
claiming it. Weizsacker, Keim, and others admit something more, 
Jesus became at this time conscious of His redemptive mission. 
It was on the banks of the Jordan that the grand resolve was 
formed ; there Jesus felt Himself at once the man of Grod and the 
man of His age ; there John silently shared in His solemn vow ; and 
there the "God wills it" sounded through these two elect souls.* 
Lastly, Gess and several others think they must admit, besides a 
communication of strength from above, the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
but solely as a spirU of ministry, in view of the charge He was about 
to fulfil These ideas, although just, are insufficient The texts are 
dear. If Jesus was revealed to John, it was because He was revealed 
to Himself; and this revelation could not have taken place without 
being accompanied by a new gift. This gift could not refer to His 
work simply ; for in an existence such as His, in which all was spirit 
and lifcy it was impossible to make a mechanical separation between 
work and life. The exercise of the functions of His office was an 
emanation from His life, and in some respects the atmosphere of 
His very personality. His entrance upon the duties of His office 
must therefore have coincided with an advance in the development 
of His personal life. Does not the power of giving imply possession 
in a different sense from that which holds wnen this power is as yet 
unexercised ) Further, our documents, accepting the humanity of 
Jesus more thoroughly than our boldest theologians, overstep the 
bounds at which they stop. According to them, Jesus really re- 
ceived, not certainly as Cerinthus, going beyond the limits of truth, 
taught, a heavenly Christ who came and united Himself to him for 
a time, but the Holy Spirit, in the full meaning of the term, by which 
Jesus became the Lord's anointed, the Christ, the perfect man, the 
second Adam, capable of begetting a new spiritual humanity. This 
Spirit no longer acted on Him simply, on His will, as it had done 
from the beginning ; it became His proper nature, His personal life. 
No mention is ever made of the action of the Holy Spirit on Jesus 
during the course of His ministry. Jesus was more and better than 
inspired. Through the Spirit, whose life became His life, God was 
in nim, and He in God. In order to His being completely glorified 
as man, there remained but one thing more, that His earthly 
existence be transformed into the divine state. His transfiguration 
^BB the prelude to this transformation. In the development of 

* See the fine passage in Eeim's Oeach. Jtau, t. L pp. 543^-549. 
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Jesus, the baptism is therefore the intermediate point between the 
miraculous birth and the ascension. 

But objections are raised against this biblical notion of the baptism 
of Jesus. Keim maintains that, since Jesus already possessed the 
Spirit through the divine influence which sanctified His birth, He 
could not receive it in His baptism. But would he deny that, if 
there is one act in human life which is free, it is the acquisition of 
the Spirit) The Spirit's influence is too much of the nature of 
fellowship to force itself on any one. It must be desired and sought 
in order to be received ; and for it to be desired and sought, it must 
be in some measure known. Jesus declares (John ziv. 17), '* that 
the world cannot receive the Holy Spirit, because it seeth Him not, 
neither knoweth Him/' The possession of the Spirit cannot there- 
fore be the starting-point of moral life ; it can only be the term of 
a more or less lengthened development of the soul's life. The human 
soul was created as the betrothed of the Spirit ; and for the marriage 
to be consummated, the soul must have beheld her heavenly spouse, 
and learnt to love Him and accept Him freely. This state of ener- 
getic and active receptivity, the condition of every Pentecost, was 
that of Jesus at His baptism. It was the fruit of His previous pure 
development, which had simply been rendered possible by the inter- 
position of the Holy Spirit in His birth (p. 94). 

Again, it is said that it lessens the moral greatness of Jesus 
to substitute a sudden and magical illumination, like that of the 
baptism, for that free acquisition of the Spirit, — that spontaneous 
discovery and conquest of self which are due solely to personal 
endeavour. — ^But when God gives a soul the inward assurance of 
adoption, and reveals to it, as to Jesus at His baptism, the love He 
has for it, does this gift exclude previous endeavour, moral struggles, 
even anguish often bordering on despair 1 No ; so far from grace 
excluding human preparatory labour, it would remain barren with- 
out it, just as the human labour would issue in nothing apart from 
the divine gift. Every schoolmaster has observed marked stages 
in the development of children,^-crise8 in which past growth has 
found an end, and from which an entirely new era has taken its date. 
There is nothing, therefore, out of harmony with the laws of psycho- 
logy in this apparently abrupt leap which the baptism makes in the 
life of Jesus. 

2d. The Miraculous Circumstances, — ^Eeim denies them altogether. 
Everything in the baptism, according to him, resolves itself into a 
heroic decision on the part of Jesus to undertake the salvation of the 
world. He alleges — 1. The numerous differences between the nar- 
ratives, particularly between that of John and those of the Syn. This 
objection rests on misapprehensions (see above). — 2. The legendary 
character of the prodigies related. But here one of two things must 
be true. Either our narratives of the baptism are the reproduction of 
the original evangelical tradition circulated by the apostles (i. 2), and 
repeated during many years under their eyes ; and in this case, how 
could they contain statements positively false 1 Or these accounts 
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ore legends of later invention ; but if so, how is their all but literal 
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agreement to be accounted for, and the well-defined and fixea type 
which they exhibit 1 — 3. The internal struggles of Jesus and the 
doubts of John the Baptist, mentioned in the subsequent history, 
are not reconcilable with this supernatural revelation, which, accord- 
ing to these accounts, both must have received at the time of the bap- 
tism. But it is impossible to instance a single struggle in the ministry 
of Jesus respecting the reality of His mission ; it is to pervert the 
meaning of the conversation at Ceesarea Philippi (see ix. 18 et seq.), 
and of the prayer in (rethsemaney to find sucn a meaning in them. 
And as to the doubts of John the Baptist, they certainly did not 
respect the origin of the mission of Jesus, since it is to none other 
than Jesus Himself that John applies for their solution, but solely 
to the nature of this mission. The unostentatious and peaceful pro 
gress of the work of Jesus, His miracles purely of mercy (" having 
heard of the works of Christ," Matt xL 2), contrasted so forcibly with 
the terrible Messianic judgment which he had announced as im- 
minent (iii. 9, 17), that he was led to ask himself whether, in accord- 
ance with a prevalent opinion of Jewish theology,^ Jesus was not 
the messenger of grace^ the instrument of salvation ; whilst another, 
a second (lr€po9, Matt. xi. 3), to come after Him, would be the agent 
of divine judgment, and the temporal restorer of the people purified 
from evenr corruption. John's doubt therefore respects, not the 
divinity of Jesus' mission, but the exclusive character of His Messianic 
dignity. — 4. It is asked why John, if he believed in Jesus, did not 
from the hour of the baptism immediately take his place among His 
adherents 1 But had he not a permanent duty to fulfil in regard to 
Israeli Was he not to continue to act as a mediating agent between 
this people and Jesus 1 To abandon his special position, distinct 
as it was firom that of Jesus, in order to rank himself amongst His 
disciples, would have been to desert his official post, and to cease to 
be a mediator for Israel between them and their King. 

We cannot imagine lor a moment, especially looking at the matter 
from a Jewish point of view, according to which every holy mission 
proceeds from above, that Jesus would determine to undertake the 
unheard-of task of the salvation of the world and of the destruction 
of sin and death, and that John could share this determination, and 
proclaim it in God's name a heavenly mission, without some positive 
sign, some sensible manifestation of the divine will. Jesus, says 
Keim, is not a man of visions ; He needs no such signs ; there is no 
need of a dove between Gk)d and Him. Has Keim, then, forgotten 
the real humanity of Jesus 1 That there were no visions during the 
course of His ministry, we concede ; there was no room for ecstasy 
in a man whose inward life was henceforth that of the Spirit Him- 
self. But that there had been none in His preceding life up to the 
very threshold oi this new state, is more than any one can assert 
Jesus lv9ed over again, if we may venture to say so, the whole life of 
humanity and the whole life of Israel, so far as these two lives were 
of a normal character; and this was how it was that He so well 

1 See my Commentary on the Gospel of John, i. p. 811. 
VOL. L K 
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understood them. Why should not the preparatory educational 
method of which Ood made such frequent use under the old cove- 
nant, — ^the vision, — have had its place in His inward development^ 
before He reached, physically and spiritually, the stature of complete 
manhood t 

M. The Narratives of the Baptism. — ^Before we pronounce an opinion 
on the origin ot our synoptical narratives, it is important to compare 
the apocryphal narrations. In the Oaspel of the Nazarenes^ which 
Jerome had translated,^ the mother and brethren of Jesus invite 
Him to go and be baptized by John. He answers : " Wherein have 
I sinned, and why should I go to be baptized by him, — ^unless, per- 
haps, this speech which I have just uttered be [a sin of] ignorance !** 
Afterwards, a heavenly voice addresses these words to Him : '' My 
Son, in all the prophets I have waited for Thy coming, in order to 
take my rest in Thee : for it is Thou who art my rest ; Thou art my 
iirst-bom Son, and Thou shalt reign eternally/' — ^In the Preaching of 
Paid,* Jesus actually confesses His sins to John the Baptist, just as 
all the others. — ^In the Ebionitish recension of the Gospel of the 
IlebrewSy cited b^ Epiphanius,* a great li^ht surrounds the place 
where Jesus has just been baptized : then the plenitude of the Holy 
Spirit enters into Jesus under the form of a dove, and a divine voice 
says to Him : '' Thou art my well-beloved Son ; on Thee I have be- 
stowed my good pleasure.*' It resumes : '^ To-day have I begotten 
Thee." In this Gospel also, the dialogue between Jesus and John, 
which Matthew relates before the baptism, is placed after it John, 
after having seen the miraculous signs, says to Jesus, '^ Who then 
art Thou f " The divine voice replies, *' This is my beloved Son, on 
whom I have bestowed my good pleasure." John falls at His feet» 
and says to Him, '' Baptize me 1" and Jesus answers him, ** Cease 
from that" — Justin Martyr relates,* that when Jesus had gone down 
into the water, a fire biassed up in the Jordan ; next, that when He 
came out of the water, the Holy Spirit, like a dove, descended upon 
Him ; lastly, that when He had ascended from the river, the voice 
said to Him, '' Thou art my Son ; to-day have I begotten Thee." — 
Who cannot feel the difference between prodigies of this kind — 
between these theological and amplified discourses attributed to God 
— ^and the holy sobriety of our biblical narratives t The latter are the 
text; the apocrjrphal writings give the human paraphrase. — The 
comparison of these two kin& of narrative proves that the type of 
the apostolic tradition has been preserved pure, as the impress of a 
medal, in the common tenor of our synopticial narratives. — ^As to the 
difference between these narratives, they are not without importance. 
The principal differences are these : Matthew has, over and above 
the two others, the dialogue between Jesus and John which preceded 
the baptism, and which was only a continuation of the act of con- 
fession which Jesus had just made. The Ebionite Gospel places it 
after, because it did not understand this connection, llie prayer of 

» Adv. Pet, m. 1. 

' See Dt rebaptiamate^ in the workB of Cyprian. Grabe, SpidL t. i. p. C9. 

' J£<gr. XXX. la. < DtoZ. e. TrypK o. 88 and 103^ 
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Jesus is peculiar to Luke> and he differs from tbe other two in the 
remarkable turn of the participle applied to the fact of the baptism 
of Jesus, and in the more objective form in which the miraculous 
facts are mentioned. Mark differs from the others only in the form 
of certain phrases, and in the expression, *' He saw the heavens 
open." Holtzmann derives the accounts of Matthew and Luke from 
that of the alleged original Mark, which was very nearly an exact 
fae-simile of our canonical Mark. But whence did the other two 
derive what is peculiar to them ) Not from their imagination, for 
an earnest writer does not treat a subject which he regards as sacred 
in this way. Either, then, from a document or from tradition ? But 
this document or tradition could not contain merely the detail pecu- 
liar to each evangelist ; the detail implies the complete narrative. 
If the evangelist drew the detail from it, he most probably took 
from it the narrative also. Whence it seems to us to follow, that at 
the basis of our Syn. we must place certain documents or oral nar- 
rations, emanating from the primitive tradition (in this way their 
common general tenor is explained), but differing in some details, 
either because in the oral tradition the secondao^ features of the 
narrative naturally underwent some modification, or because the 
private documents underwent some alterations, owing to additional 
oral information, or to writings which might be accessible. 
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The Genealogy of Jesus. 

In the first Gospel the genealogy of Jesus is placed at the 
very beginning of tbe narrative. This is easily explained. 
Prom the point of view indicated by theocratic forms, scrip- 
tural antecedents, and, if we may so express it, Jewish etiquette, 
the Messiah was to be a descendant of David and AbraJiam 
(Matt L 1). This relationship was the sine qud rion of His 
civil status. It is not so easy to understand why Liike thought 
he must give the genealogy of Jesus, and why he places it just 
here, between tbe baptism and the temptation. Perhaps, if 
we bear in mind the obscurity in which, to the Greeks, the 
origin oi mankind was hidden, and the absurd fables current 
among them about avtocfUhonie nations, we shall see how in- 
teresting any document would be to them, which, following 
the track of actual names, went back to the first father of the 
race. Luke's intention would thus be very nearly the same 
08 Paul's when he said at Athens (Acts xvii. 26), " Ood hath 
iiuuU of one Uood the whole human race.** But from a strictly 
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religious point of view, this genealogy possessed still greatei 
importance. In carrying it back not only, as Matthew does, 
as far as Abraham, but even to Adam, Luke lays the founda- 
tion of that imiversality of redemption which is to be one ol 
the characteristic features of the picture he is about to draw. 
In this way he places in close and indissoluble connection the 
imperfect image of God created in Adam, which reappears in 
every man, and His perfect image realized in Christ, which is 
to be reproduced in all men. 

But why does Luke place this document Tiefrt f Holtzmann 
replies (p. 112), " because hitherto there had been no suitable 
place for it." This answer harmonizes veiy well with the 
process of fabrication, by means of which this scholar thinks 
the composition of the Syn. may be accounted for. But why 
did this particular place appear more suitable to the evangelist 
than another ? This is what has to be explained. Luke him- 
self puts us on the right track by the first words of ver. 23. 
By giving prominence to the person of Jesus in the use of the 
pronoun avro^, He, which opens the sentence, by the addition 
of the name Jesus, and above all, by the verb fjv which sepa- 
rates this pronoun and this substantive, and sets them both in 
relief ('' and Himself was. Re, Jesus . . ."), Luke indicates this 
as the moment when Jesus enters personally on the scene to 
conmience His proper work. With the baptism, the obscurity 
in which He has lived until now passes away ; He now appears 
detached from the circle of persons who have hitherto sur- 
rounded Him and acted as His patrons ; namely. His parents 
and the forerunner. He henceforth becomes the He, the prin- 
cipal personage of the narrative. This is the moment which 
very properly appears to the author most suitable for giving 
E[is genealogy. The genealogy of Moses, in the Exodus, is 
placed in the same way, not at the opening of his biography, 
but at the moment when he appears on the stage of history^ 
when he presents himself before Pharaoh (vi 14 et seq.). — 
In crossing the threshold of this new era, the sacred historian 
casts a general glance over the period which thus reaches its 
close, and sums it up in this document, which might be called 
the mortuary register of the earlier humanity. 

There is further a difference of form between the two 
genealogies. Matthew comes down, whilst Luke ascends the 
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stream of generations. Perhaps this difference of method de- 
pends on the difference of religious position between the Jews 
and the Greeka The Jew, finding the basis of his thought in 
a revelation, proceeds synthetically fix)m cause to effect ; the 
Greek, possessing nothing beyond the fact, analyzes it, that he 
may proceed from effect to cause. But this difference depends 
more probably still on another circumstance. Every official 
genealogical register must present the descending form; for 
individuals are only inscribed in it as they are bom. The 
ascending form of genealogy can only be that of a private in* 
strument, drawn up from the public document with a view to 
the particular individual whose name serves as the starting- 
point of the whole list. It follows that in Matthew we have 
the exact copy of the official register ; while Luke gives us a 
docimient extracted from the public records, and compiled with 
a view to the person with whom the genealogy commencea 

Yer. 23 is at once the transition and preamble ; vers. 24- 
38 contain the genealogy itself 1st Ver. 23.* — ^The exact 
translation of this important and difficult verse is this : " And 
Himself, Jesus, was [aged] abov;t thirty years when He "began 
(or, if the term may be employed here, m^.de His dilnd], being 
a son, as was believed, of Joseph" — ^The expression to begin 
can only refer in this passage to the entrance of Jesus upon 
His Messianic work. This idea is in direct connection with 
the context (baptism, temptation), and particularly with the 
first words of the verse. Having fully become He, Jesus begins. 
We must take care not to connect apxop^^o^ and ^v as parts 
of a single verb (was beginning for began). For Ijv has a com- 
plement of its own, of thirty years; it therefore signifies here, 
wets of (he age of Some have tried to make rptdKovra Stcov 
depend on apxpfj^epo^, He began His thirtieth year ; and it is 
perhaps owing to this interpretation that we find this parti- 
oiple placed first in the Alex. But for this sense, rpiaKotrrov 
iroip; would have been necessary ; and the limitation aboitt 
cannot have reference to the commencement of the year. — (On the 

^ fit B. L. X. some Mnn. W^ Or. place mfx^fuut before ^m trm rfmuwrm, 
whilst T. K., with aU the rest of the documents, place it alter these woids.^ 
K. B. L. some Mnn. read in this ordet : tn vtog ts %99/uXtr9 imm^, instead of m 
•n n0fuZiT» mt l^rnf in T. B. and the >ther authorities. — ^H. r. (not B.) som« 
Mnn. add r«» before I«rni^. 
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agreement of this chronological fact with the date, ver. 1, see 
p. 166.) — ^We have already observed that the age of thirty is 
that of the greatest physical and psychical strength, the otcfLTf 
of natural life. It was the age at which, among the Jews, the 
Levites entered upon their duties (Num. iv. 3, 23), and when,, 
among the Greeks, a young man began to take part in public 
affairs.^ — ^The participle &v^ being, makes a strange impression, 
not only because it is purely and simply in juxtaposition with 
ap^ojjLOKi^ (banning, being), and depends on f^v, the very verb 
of which it is a part, but still more because its connection with 
the latter verb cannot be explained by any of the three logical 
relations by which a participle is connected with a completed 
verb, wJien, becatise, or although What relation of simultaneous- 
ness, causality, or opposition, could there be between the filia- 
tion of Jesus and the age at which He had arrived ? This 
incoherence is a clear indication that the evangelist has with 
some difficulty effected a soldering of two documents, — ^that 
which he has hitherto followed, and which for the moment he 
abandons, and the genealogical register which he wishes to 
insert in this place. 

With the participle &v, being, there begins then a transition 
which we owe to the pen of Luke. How far does it extend, 
and where does the genealogical register properly begin ? This 
is a nice and important question. We have only a hint for 
its solution. This is the absence of the article rov, the, before 
the name Joseph, This word is found before all the names 
belonging to the genealogical series. In the genealogy of 
Matthew, the article rov is put in the same way before each 
proper name, which clearly proves that it was the ordinary 
form in vogue in this kind of document. The two MSS. H. 
and I. read, it is true, rov before *Im<rrij>, But since these 
unimportant mss. are unsupported by their ally the Vatican, 
to which formerly the same reading was erroneously attributed 
(see Tischend. 8 th ed.), this various reading has no longer any 
weight On the one hand, it is easily explained as an imita- 
tion of the following terms of the genealogy ; on the other, we 
could not conceive of the suppression of tlie article in all the 
most ancient documents, if it had originally belonged to the 

^ See the two passages from Xenophon (Memor, 1) and from DionysioB cl 
HalicamassuB (JUbU It. 6), cited by Wieseler, Beitrdge, etc., pp. 165, 166. 
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text This want of the article pats the name Joseph outside 
the genealogical series properly so called, and assigns to it a 
peculiar position. We mnst conclude from it — Ist. That this 
name belongs rather to the sentence introduced by Luke ; 2d. 
That the genealogical document which he consulted began with 
the name of Heli ; 3d. And consequently, that this piece was 
not originally the genealogy of Jesus or of Joseph, but of HeU. 

There is a second question to determine : whether we should 
prefer the Alexandrine reading, " Idiig a son, as it was believed, 
of Joseph ; ** or the Byzantine text, " heirig, as it was helievedy 
a son of Joseph." There is internal probability that the copyists 
would rather have been drawn to connect the words son and 
Joseph, in order to restore the phrase frequently employed in 
the Gospels, son of Joseph, than to separate them. This ob- 
servation appears to decide for the Alexandrine text 

It is of importance next to determine the exact meaning of 
the rot) which precedes each of the genealogical names. Thus 
far we have supposed this word to be tho article, and this is 
the natural interpretation. But we might give it the force of 
a pronoun, he, the one, and translate : " Joseph, he [the son] of 
Heli ; HeU, Jie [the son] of Matthat," etc. Thus understood, 
the Tov would each time be in apposition with the preceding 
name, and would have the following name for its complement. 
Bat this explanation cannot be maintained ; for — 1st. It can- 
not be applied to the last term roO Oeov, in which tov is evi- 
dently an article ; 2d. The i*ecurrence of top in the genealogy 
of Matthew proves that t?ie article belonged to the terminology 
of these documents ; 3d. The tov thus understood would imply 
an intention to distinguish the individual to which it refers 
from some other person beaiing the same name, but not having 
the same father, " Heli, the one of Matthat, [and not one of 
another father] ; " which could not be the design of the genea- 
logist The TOV is therefore undoubtedly an article. But, ad- 
mitting this, we may still hesitate between two interpretations , 
we may subordinate each genitive to the preceding name, as is 
ordinarily done : " Heli, son of Matthat, [which Matthat was a 
son] of Levi, [which Levi was a son] of . . . ; " or, as Wieseler 
proposed, we may co-ordinate all the genitives, so as to make 
each of them depend directly on the word son placed at the 
head of the entire series : " Jesus, son of Heli ; [Jesus, son] of 
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Matthat . . ." So that, according to the Jewish usage, whidi 
permitted a grandson to be called the atti of his grandfcUher, 
Jesus would be called the son of each of His ancestors in 
succession This interpretation would not be, in itself, ac 
forced as Bleek maintains. But nevertheless the former is 
preferable, for it alone really expresses the notion of a sucee^ 
sum of geTierationa, which is the ruling idea of every genealogy. 
The genitives in Luke merely supply the place of iyhnrqae, as 
repeated in the original document, of which Matthew gives us 
the text — Besides, we do not think that it would be neces- 
sary to supply, between each link in the genealogical chain, 
the term vlov, son of, as an apposition of the preceding name. 
Each genitive is also the complement of the name which pre- 
cedes it. The idea of filiation resides in the grammatical case. 
We have the gemtive here in its essence. 

There remains, lastly, the stUl more important question: 
On what does the genitive toO *HX/ {of Hdi) precisely de- 
pend ? On the name *Ia>a"^<j> which immediately precedes it ? 
This would be in conformity with the analogy of all the other 
genitives, which, as we have just proved, depend each on the 
preceding name. Thus Heli would have been the father of 
Joseph, and the genealogy of Luke, as well as that of Matthew, 
would be the genealogy of Jesus through Joseph. Jn that 
case we should have to explain how the two documents could 
be so totally different But this view is incompatible with 
the absence of the article before Joseph, If the name *If»<r^ 
had been intended by Luke to be the basis of the entire 
genealogical series, it would have been fixed and determined 
by the article with much greater reason certainly than the 
names that follow. The genitive tov 'Hkl, of Hdi, depends 
therefore not on Joseph, but on the word son. This construc- 
tion is not possible, it is true, with the received reading, in 
which the words son and Joseph form a single phrase, son of 
Joseph. The word son cannot be separated from the word it 
immediately governs: Joseph, to receive a second and more 
distant complement With this reading, the only thing left 
to us is to make rev *H>U depend on the participle &v: 
" Jesus . . . being . . . [born] of ffdi** An antithesis might 
be found between the real fact (q>i/, being) and the apparent 
{ipofii^ero, as was tJunight) : " being, as was thought, a son of 
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Josepli^ [in reality] born of Hell" But can the word a>y 
signify both to he (in the sense of the yerb substantive) and 
to he horn of? Everything becomes much more simple if we 
assume the Alex, readings which on other grounds has already 
appeared to us the more probable. The word son, separated as 
it is from its first complement, of Joseph, by the words as was 
thought, may very well have a second, of Hdi. The first is 
only noticed in passing, and in order to be denied in the very 
mention of it : " Son, as was thought, of Joseph." The official 
information being thus disavowed, Luke, by means of the second 
complement, substitutes for it the truth, of Hdi ; and this name 
he distinguishes, by means of the article, as the first link of 
the genealogical chain properly so called. The text, there- 
fore, to express the author's meaning clearly, should be written 
thus: "being a son — as was thought, of Joseph — of Heli, of 
Matthat . . ." Bleek has put the words <&9 ivofil^ero into a 
parenthesis, and rightly ; only he should have added to them 
the word 'loxrij^. 

This study of the text in detail leads us in this way to 
admit — 1. That the genealogical register of Luke is that of 
Heli, the grandfather of Jesus; 2. That, this affiliation of 
Jesus by Heli being expressly opposed to His affiliation by 
Joseph, the document which he has preserved for us can be 
nothing else in his view than the genealogy of Jesus through 
Mary. But why does not Luke name Mary, and why pass 
vnmediately from Jesus to His grandfather ? Ancient senti- 
ment did not comport with the mention of the mother as the 
genealogical link. Among the Greeks a man was the son of 
his father, not of his mother ; and among the Jews the adage 
was : ** Gemts matris non vacatur genus *' {Bdba hathra, 110, a). 
In lieu of this, it is not uncommon to find in the 0. T. the 
grandson called the son of his grandfather.^ 

If there were any circumstances in which this usage was 
applicable, would not the wholly exceptional case with which 
Luke was dealing be such ? There was only one way of filling 
up the hiatus, resulting &om the absence of the father, between 

' Gomp., for example, 1 Chron, vifi. 8 with Gen. zlvi. 21 ; Ezra t. 1, fi, 14« 
with Zech. i 1, 7; and in the K. T., Matt. i. 8 with 1 Chron. iv, 11, 12,— :i 
paasage in whieh King Joram is even recorded as having begotten the son ci 
his grandson. 
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the grandfather and his grandson ; namely, to introduce the 
name of the presumed father, noting at the same tim& the 
falseness of this opinioiL It is remarkable that, in the Talmud, 
Maiy the mother of Jesus is called the daughJUr of Hdi 
{Chagig. 77. 4). From whence have Jewish scholars derived 
this information ? If from the text of Luke, this proves that 
they understood it as we do ; if they received it from tradition, 
it confirms the truth of the genealogical document Luke made 
use of.^ 

If thiB explanation be rejected, it must be admitted that Luke 
as well as Matthew gives us the genealogy of JosepL The diffi- 
culties to be encountered in this direction are these : — 1. The absenco 
of rw before the name Icoo^, and before this name alone, is not 
accounted for. — 2. We are met by an all but insoluble contradiction 
between the two evan^lists, — ^the one indicating Heli as the father 
of Joseph, the other Jacob, — ^which leads to two series of names 
wholly different. We might, it is true, have recourse to the following 
hypothesis proposed by Julius Africanus (third century):' Heli and 
Jacob were brothers ; one of them died without children ; the sur- 
vivor, in conformity with the law, married his widow, and the first- 
bom of this union, Joseph, was registered as a son of the deceased. 
In this way Joseph would have had two fathers, — one real, the other 
legal. But this hypothesis is not sufficient; a second is needed. 
For if Heli and Jacob were brothers, they must have had the same 
father; and the two genealogies should coincide on reaching the name 
of the grandfather of Joseph, which is not the case. It is supposed, 
therefore, that they were brothers on the mother's side only, which 
explains both the difference of the fathers and that of the entire 
^nealogies. This superstructure of coincidences is not absolutely 
madmissible, but no one can think it natural. We should be re- 
duced, then, to admit an absolute contradiction between the two 
evangelists. But can it be supposed that both or either of them 
could have been capable of fabricating such a register, heaping name 
upon name quite arbitrarily, and at the mere pleasure of their capricel 
Who could credit a proceeding so absurd, and that in two genealogies, 
one of which sets out from Abraham, the venerated ancestor of the 
people, the other terminating in God Himself I All these names 
must have been taken from documents. But is it possible in thia 
case to admit, in one or both of these writers, an entire mistake f — 
3. It is not only with Matthew that Luke would be in contradiction, 
but with himself. He admits the miraculous birth (chap. L and 
ii^. It is conceivable that, from the theocratic point of view which 
Matthew takes, a certain interest might, even on this supposition, 

^ The relationsliip of Jesos to the royal &iiiUy is also afltoied by the Talmud 
.Tr. Sanhedrim, 48). 
> £08. Hkt. EceL L 7. 
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be assigned to tbe genealogy of Joseph, as the adoptive, legal father 
of the MessiaL But that Luke, to whom this official point of view 
was altogether foreign, should have handed down with so much care 
this series of seventy-three names, after having severed the chain 
at the first link, as he does by the remark, as it teas thought ; that, 
further, he should give himself the trouble, after this, to develope 
the entire series, and finish at last with Grod Himself ; — this is a 
moral impossibility. What sensible man, Gfrorer has very properly 
asked (with a different design, it is true), could take pleasure in 
drawing up such a list of ancestors, after having declared that the 
relationship is destitute of all reality 1 Modem criticism has, last 
of all, been driven to the following hypothesis : — ^Matthew and Luke 
each found a geneaJogy of Jesus written from the Jewish-Christian 
standpoint: they were both different genealogies of Joseph; for 
amongst this party (which was no other than the primitive Church) 
he was without hesitation regarded as the father of Jesus. But at 
the time when these documents were published by the evangelists 
another theory already prevailed, that of the miraculous birth, which 
these two authors embraced. They published, therefore, their docu- 
ments, adapting them as best they could to the new belief, just as 
Luke does by his as it toas thougU, and Matthew by the periphrasis 
L 16. — ^But, 1. We have pointed out that the opinion which attri- 
butes to the primitive apostolic Church the idea of the natural birth 
of Jesus rests upon no solid foundation. 2. A writer who speaks 
of apostolic tradition as Luke speaks of it, L 2, could not have 
knowingly put himself in opposition to it on a point of this import- 
ance. 3. If we advance no claim on behalf of the sacred writers to 
inspiration, we protest against whatever impeaches their good sense. 
The first evangelist, M. Reville maintains,^ did not even perceive tht 
inccmpatibilUy between the theory of the miraculous birth and his 
genedogical document As to Luke, this same author says : '^ The 
third perceives very clearly the contradiction ; nevertheless he writes 
his history as if it did not exist." In other words, Matthew is more 
foolish than false, Luke more false than foolish. Criticism which 
is obliged to support itself by attributing to the sacred writers absurd 
methods, such as are found in no sensible writer, is self-condemned. 
There is not the smallest proof that the documents used by Matthew 
and Luke were of JemBh-Christian origin. On the contrary, it is 
very probable, since the facts all go to establish it, that they were 
simply copies of the official registers of the tmblic tables (see below), 
referring, one to Joseph, the other to Heli, both consequently of 
Jewish origin. So far from there being any ground to regard them 
as monuments of a Christian conception differing from that of the 
evangelists, it is these authors, or those who transmitted them to 
them, who set upon them for the first time the Christian seal, by 
adding to them the part which refers to Jesus. 4. Lastly, after all, 
those two series of completely different names have in any case to 
be explained. Are they fictitious) Who can maintain this, when 

> HUtoire du Dofftne de la DivhM de Jistu Christ, p. 27. 
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writers so evidently in earnest ore concerned t Are they founded 
apon documents Y How then could they differ so completely f This 
difficulty becomes greater still if it is maintained that these two 
different genealogies of Joseph proceed from the same ecclesiastical 
quarter — ^from the Jewish-Christian party. 

But have we sufficient proofs of the existence of genealogical 
registers among the Jews at this epoch Y We have already referred 
to the public tables (8£\roi &/ffi6(rim) from which Josephus had extracted 
his own genealogy : " I relate my genealogy as I find it recorded in 
the public tables."^ The same Josephus, in his work, Contra Apicn 
(L 7), says : "From all the countries in which our priests are scat- 
tered abroad, they send to Jerusalem (in order to have their children 
entered) documents containing the names of their parents and an- 
cestors, and countersigned by witnesses." What was done for the 
priestly families could not fail to have been done with regard to the 
royal family, from which it was known that the Messiah was to 
spring. The same conclusion results also from the following facts. 
The famous Babbi Hillel, who lived in the time of Jesus, succeeded 
in proving, by means of a genealogical table in existence at Jeru- 
salem, that, although a poor man, he was a descendant of David.' 
The line of descent in the different branches of the royal family was 
so well known, that even at the end of the first century of the Church, 
the grandsons of Jude, the brother of the Lord, had to appear at 
Eome as descendants of Davids and undergo examination in the pre- 
sence of Domitian.' According to these facts, the existence of two 
genealogical documents relating, one to Joseph, the other to Heli, 
and preserved in their respective families, offers absolutely nothing 
at all improbable. 

In comparing the two narratives of the infancy, we have been led 
to assign them to two different sources : that of Matthew appeared 
to us to emanate from the relations of Joseph ; that of Luke from 
the circle of which Mary was the centre (p. 1 6 3). Something similar 
occurs again in regard to the two genealogies. That of Matthew, 
which has Joseph in view, must have proceeded from his family ; 
that which Luke has transmitted to us, being that of Mary's father, 
must have come from this lattor quarter. But it is manifest that 
this difference of production is connected with a moral cause. The 
meaning of one of the genealogies is certainly hereditary, Messianic ; 
the meaning of the ouier is universal redemption. Hence, in the 
one, the relationship is through Joseph, the representative of the 
civil, national, theocratic side ; in the other, the descent is through 
Mary, the organ of the real human relationship. — ^Was not Jesus at 
once to appear and to be the son of David? — to appear such, through 
him whom the people regarded as His father ; to be such, through 
her from whom He really derived His human existence f The two 
affiliations answered to these two requirements. 

* Jos. Viia, c L 

* Bereachit r<Ma, 98. 

' HegesippuB, in Eusehiiu' HUL SceL iii. 19 and 20 (ed. LcBmmerX 
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2(21 Vers. 24-38.* — ^And first, vers. 24-27 ; from Heli to 
the captivity. In this period Luke mentions 21 generations 
(ap to Keri) ; only 19, if the various reading cf Africanus be 
admitted; Matthew, 14. This last number is evidently too 
small for the length of the period. As Matthew omits in the 
period of the kings four well-known names of the 0. T., it is 
probable that he takes the same course here, either through an 
involuntary omission, or for the sake of keeping to the number 
14 (i. 17). This comparison should make us appreciate the 
exactness of Luke's register. — ^But how is it that the names 
Zorobabel and Salathiel occur, connected with each other in 
the same way, in both the genealogies ? And how can Sala- 
thiel have Neri for his father in Luke, and in Matthew King 
Jechonias ? Should these names be regarded as standing for 
different persons, as Wieseler thinks ? This is not impossible. 
The Zorobabel and the Salathiel of Luke might be two unknown 
persons of the obscurer branch of the royal family descended 
from Kathan ; the Zorobabel and the Salathiel of Matthew, 
the two well-known persons of the O. T. history, belonging to 
the reigning branch, the first a son, the second a grandson of 
King Jechonias (1 Chron. iil 17 ; Ezra iii. 2 ; Hag. i. 1). This 
is the view which, after all, appears to Bleek most probable. 
It is open, however, to a serious objection from the fact that 
these two names, in the two lists, refer so exactly to the same 
period, since in both of them they are very nearly halfway be- 
tween Jesus and David. If the identity of these persons in 
the two genealogies is admitted, the explanation must be found 
in 2 Kings xxiv. 12, which proves that King Jechonias had 
no son at the time when he was carried into captivity. It is 
scarcely probable that he had one while in prison, where he 
remained shut up for thirty-eight years. He or they whom the 
passage 1 Chron. iii. 17 assigns to him (which, besides, may 
be translated in three different ways) must be regarded as 
adopted sons or as sons-in-law ; they would be spoken of as 
sons, because they would be imwilling to allow the reigning 
branch of the royal family to become extinct. Salathiel, the 
first of them, would thus have some other father than Jechonias; 

^ "V^e omit the numerous orthographical variations connected with these propef 
names. — Yer. 21 JnL Afric. Ens. Jr. (probably) omit the two names UaJUi and 
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and this father would be Neri, of the Nathan branch, indi* 
cated by Luke. An alternative hypothesis has been proposed, 
founded on the Levirate law. Neri, as a relative of Jecbonias, 
might have married one of the wives of the imprisoned king, 
in order to perpetuate the royal family ; and the son of this 
union^ Salathiel, would have been legally a son of Jechonias, 
but really a son of NerL In any case, the numerous differences 
that are found in the statements of our historical books at this 
period prove that the catastrophe of the captivity brought 
considerable confusion into the registers or family traditions.^ 
Rhesa and Abiud, put down, the one by Luke, the other by 
Matthew, as sons of Zorobabel, are not mentioned in the 0. T., 
according to which the sons of this restorer of Israel should 
have been Meshullam and Hananiah (1 Chron. iiL 19). Bleek 
observes, that if the evangelists had fabricated their lists, they 
would naturally have made use of these two names that are 
furnished by the sacred text ; therefore they have followed their 
documents. 

Vers. 28-31. — ^From the captivity to David, 20 names. 
Matthew for the same period has only 14. But it is proved 
by the 0. T. that he omits four; the number 20, in Luke, is 
a fresh proof of the accuracy of his document On Kathan, 
son of David, comp. 2 Sam. v. 14, ZecL xii 12. The pas- 
sage in Zechariah proves that this branch was still flourishing 
after the return from the captivity. K Neri, the descendant 
of Nathan, was the real father of Salathiel, the adopted son 
or son-in-law of Jechonias, we should find here once more the 
characteristic of the two genealogies : in Matthew, the legal, 
ofdcial point of view ; in Luke, the real, human point of view. 

Vers. 3 2- 3 4a. — From David to Abraham. The two genea- 
logies agree with each other, and with the 0. T. 

Vers. 34&-38. — ^Prom Abraham to Adam. This part is 
peculiar to Luke. It is compiled evidently from the O. T., 
and according to the text of the LXX., with which it exactly 
coincides. The name Cainan, ver. 36, is only found in the 

^ According to 1 Chron. iiL 16, 2 Chron. szxvL 10 (Heb. text), Zedeldah was 
son of Jehoiakim and brother of Jehoiachin ; bnt, according to 2 Kings zziv. 17 
and Jer. zzzviL 1, he was son of Josiah and brother of Johoiakim. According 
to 1 Chron. iii 19, Zorobabel was son of Pedaiah and grandson of Jeconiah, and 
consequently nepTiew of Salathiel ; while, according to Ezra iii. 2, Neh. ziL 1, 
Hog L 1, he was aan of Salathiel, etc 
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LXX., and is wanting in the Heb. text (Gen. x. 24, xL 1 2). 
This must be a very ancient variation. — The words, of Chd, 
with which it ends, are intended to inform us that it is not 
through ignorance that the genealogist stops at Adam, but 
because he has reached the end of the chain, perhaps also to 
remind us of the truth expressed by Paul at Athens : *' We 
are the oflFspring of God." The last word of the genealogy is 
connected with its starting-point (vers. 22, 23). K man were 
not the offspring of God, the incarnation (ver. 22) would be 
impossible. God cannot say to a Tnan : " Thou art my beloved 
son," save on this ground, that humanity itself is His issue 
ever. 38).^ 

FOUETH NARRATIVR CHAP. IV. 1-ia. 

The Temptation, 

"Every free creature, endowed with various faculties, must 
pass through a conflict, in which it decides either to use them 
for its own gratification, or to glorify God by devoting them 
to His service. The angels have passed through this trial ; 
the first man xmderwent it ; Jesus, bdng truly human, did not 
escape it Our Syn. are unanimous upon this point. Their 
testimony as to the time when this conflict took place is no less 
accordant. All three place it immediately after His baptism, at 
^he outset of His Messianic career. This date is important 
for determining the true meaning of this trial 

The temptation of the first man bore upon the use of the 
powers inherent in our nature. Jesus also experienced this 
Mnd of trial How many times during His childhood and 
early manhood must He have been exposed to those tempta^ 
tions which address themselves to the instincts of the natural 
life I The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life,— these diflerent forms of sin, separately or with united 
force, endeavoured to besiege His heart, subjugate His will, 
enslave His powers, and invade this pure being as they had 
invaded the innocent Adam. But on the battle-field on which 
Adam had succumbed Jesus remained a victor. The " con- 
science without a scar," which He carried from the first part 

^ See the valuable applications which Biggenbach makes of these genealogies. 
Vie de Jimu, ninth lesson, at the commencement. 
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of His life into the second, assures us of this. The new trial 
He is now to undergo belongs to a higher domain — that of 
the spiritual life. It no longer respects the powers of the 
natural man, but His filial position, and the supernatural 
powers just conferred upon Him at His baptism. The powers 
of the Spirit are in themselves holy, but the history of the 
church of Corinth shows how they may be profaned when 
used in the service of egotism and self-love (1 Cor. xii.-xiv.) 
This is that JUthiTiess of the spirit (2 Cor. vii 1), which is more 
subtle, and often more pernicious, than that of the fiesL The 
divine powers which Jesus had just received had therefore to 
be sanctified in His experience, that is, to receive from Him, in 
His inmost soul, their consecration to the service of God. In 
order to this, it was necessary that an opportunity to apply them 
either to His own use or to God's service should be oflTered Him. 
His decision on this critical occasion would determine for ever 
the tendency and nature of His Messianic work. Christ or 
Antichrist was the alternative term of the two ways which 
were opening before Him. This trial is not therefore a repeti- 
tion of that of Adam, the father of the old humanity ; it is the 
special trial of the Head of the new humanity. And it is not 
simply a question here, as in our conflicts, whether a given 
individual shall form part of the kingdom of God ; it is the 
very existence of this kingdom that is at stake. Its future 
sovereign, sent to found it, struggles in close combat with the 
sovereign of the hostile realm. 

This narrative comprises — 1st, A general view (vers. 1,2); 
2d, The first temptation (vers. 3, 4) ; 3d The second (vers. 
5-8) ; Uh The third (vers. 9-12) ; bth An historical conclu- 
sion (ver. 13). 

1st, Vers. 1, 2} — By these words, fvU of the Holy Cfhost, 
this narrative is brought into close connection with that of the 
baptism. The genealogy is therefore intercalated.— While the 
other baptized persons, after the ceremony, went away to their 
own homes, Jesus betook Himself into solitude. This He did 
not at His own prompting, as Luke gives us to understand by 
the expression full of the Holy Ohost, which proves ihst the 

' Ver. 1. K. B. D. L. I15"«., n m $fnfui instead of us rnf tfti/Mf, the reading of 
T. R. with 15 Mjj., all the Mnn. Syr. It*»i. Vg.— Ver. 2. The same omit 9mfn 
(taken from Matthew). 
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Spirit directed Him in this, as in every other step The two 
other evangelists explicitly say it Matthew, J7e was led up 
of the Spirit ; Mark, still more forcibly. Immediately the Spirit 
driveth Him into the vrUdemess. Perhaps the human inclina- 
tion of Jesus would have been to return to Galilee and begin 
at once to teach. The Spirit detains Him ; and Matthew, who, 
in accordance with his didactic aim, in narrating the fact ex- 
plains its object, says expressly : '^ He was led up of the Spirit 
. . . to he tempted*' — The complement of the verb returned 
would be : from the Jordan (airo) into Galilee (eh). But this 
complex government is so distributed, that the first part is 
found in ver. 1 (the &7r6 without the eh), and the second in 
ver. 14 (the eh without the aTro). The explanation of this 
construction is, that the temptation was an interruption in the 
return of Jesus from the Jordan into Galilee. The Spirit de- 
tained Him in Judaea. — ^The T. E. reads eh, "led into the 
wilderness ; " the Alex, iv, " led (carried hither and thither) in 
the wilderness." We might suppose that this second reading 
was only the result of the very natural reflection that, John 
being already in the desert, Jesus had not to repair thither. 
But, on the other hand, the received reading may easily have 
been imported into Luke from the two other Syn. And the 
prq>. of rest (iv) in the Alex, better accords with the imperf. 
^ero, was led, which denotes a continuous action. — ^The ex- 
pression, vHis led by, indicates that the severe exercises of soul 
which Jesus experienced under the action of the Spirit absorbed 
Him in such a way, that the use of His faculties in regard to 
the external world was thereby suspended. In going into the 
desert. He was not impelled by a desire to accomplish any 
definite object; it was only, as it were, a cover for the state of 
intense meditation in which He was absorbed. Lost in con- 
templation of His personal relation to God, the full conscious- 
ness of which He had just attained, and of the consequent task 
it imposed upon Him in reference to Israel and the world, Hi3 
heart sought to make these recent revelations wholly its own. 
— If tradition is to be credited, the vrUdemess here spoken of 
was the mountainous and uninhabited country bordering on 
the road which ascends from Jericho to Jerusalem. On the 
light of this road, not far from Jericho, there rises a limestone 
peak, exceedingly sharp and ahupt, which bears the name of 

VOX' t o 
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QuarantanicL The rocks which surround it are pierced by a 
number of caves. This would be the scene of the temptation. 
We are ignorant whether this tradition rests upon any historical 
fact This locality is a continuation of the desert of Judaea, 
where John aboda 

The words forty days may refer either to was led or to heinff 
tempted; in sense both come to the same thing, the two actions 
being simultaneous. According to Luke and Mark, Jesus was 
incessantly besieged during this whole time. Suggestions of 
a very different nature from the holy thoughts which usually 
occupied Him harassed the working of His mind. Matthew 
does not mention this secret action of the enemy, who was 
preparing for the final crisis. How can it be maintained that 
one of these forms of the narrative has been borrowed from the 
other ? 

The term devU, employed by Luke and Matthew, comes from 
Sia/SaXketv, to spread reports, to slander, Mark employs the 
word Satan (from p&, to oppose ; Zech. iii 1, 2 ; Job L 6, etc.). 
The first of these names is taken from the relation of this being 
to men ; the second from his relations with God. 

The possibility of the existence of moral beings of a different 
nature &om that of man cannot be denied h priori. Now if these 
beings are free creatures, subject to a law of probation, as little can 
it be denied that this probation might issue in a fall. Lastly, since 
in every society of moral beings there are eminent individuals who, 
by virtue of their ascendency, become centres around which a host 
of inferior individuals group themselves, this may also be the case 
in this unknown spiritu^ domain. Keim himself says : '* We regard 
this question of the existence of an evil power as altogether an open 
question for science." This question, which is an open one from a 
scientific point of view, is settled in the view of faith by the testi- 
mony of the Saviour, who, in a passage in which there is not the 
slightest trace of accommodation to popular prejudice, John viiL 44, 
delineates in a few graphic touches the moral position of Satan. In 
another passage, Luke xxii. 31, '' Satan hath desired to have you^ thai 
he may sift you as wheat ; hut I have prayed for thee, that thy faith faU 
not," Jesus lifts the veil which hides from us the scenes of the in- 
visible world ; the relation which He maintains between the accuser 
Satan, and Himself the intercessor, impHes that in His eyes this 
personage is no less a personal being than Himself. The part sus- 
tained by this being in the temptation of Jesus is attested by the 
passage, Luke xi 21, 22. It was necessary that the strong man^ 
Satan, the prince of this world, should be vanquished by his adver- 
sary, the stronger than he,ia sl personal conflict for the latter to be 
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able to set about spoiling the world, which is Satan's stronghold. 
Weizsacker and Keim^ acknowledge an allusion in this passage to 
the fact of the temptation. It is this victory in single combat which 
makes the deliverance of every captive of Satan possible to Jesus. 

Luke mentions Jesus' abstinence from food for six weeks as 
a fact which was only the natural consequence of His being 
absorbed in profound meditation. To Him, indeed, this whole 
time passed like a single hour ; He did not even feel the pangs 
of hunger. This follows from the words : " And when they 
were ended. He afterward hungered!' By the term vrjarevaa^ 
having fasted, Matthew appears to give this abstinence the 
character of a deliberate ritual act, to make it such a fast 
as, among the Jews, ordinarily accompanied certain seasons 
devoted specially to prayer. This shade of thought is not a 
contradiction, but accords with the general character of the 
two narrations, and becomes a significant indication of their 
originality. — The fasts of Moses and Elijah, in similar circum- 
stances, lasted the same tima In certain morbid conditions, 
which involve a more or less entire abstinence from food, a 
period of six weeks generally brings about a crisis, after which 
the demand for nourishment is renewed with extreme urgency. 
The exhausted body becomes a prey to a deathly sinking. 
Such, doubtless, was the condition of Jesus ; He felt Himself 
dying. It was the moment the tempter had waited for to 
make his decisive assault 

2d. Vers. 3, 4.* — First Temptation. — ^The text of Luke is 
very sober : The devil said to HirrL The encounter exhibited 
under this form may be explained as a contact of mind with 
mind; but in Matthew, the expression came to Him seems 
to imply a bodily appearance. This, however, is not neces- 
sarily its meaning. This tern may be regarded as a symbolical 
expression of the moral sensation experienced by Jesus at the 
moment when He felt the attack of this spirit so alien from 
His own. In this sense, the coming took place only in the 
spiritual sphere. Since Scripture does not mention any visible 
appearance of Satan, and as the angelophanies are facts the 

' UnJUrmi/eh, p. 830 ; QeaciL Jew, tip. 570. 

' Yer. 4. K. B. L. omit Xi^Mt. — 9 Mjj. 70 Mnn. Or. omit • before m9ifmw§i.— 
It B. L. Cop. omit the words, «xx' in frmvvt fnfutrt euu, which is the reading o^ 
T. B. with 15 lAj]., aU tSie Mnn. Syr. It Yg. (taken from Matthew 
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perception of which always implies a co-operation of the inner 
sense, the latter interpretation is more natural — ^The words, 
if thou art, express something very different from a doubt; 
this if has almost the force of dnce: " If thou art really, as it 
seems . . ." Satan alludes to God's salutation at the bap- 
tism. M. de Pressens^ is wrong in paraphrasing the words : 
** If thou art the Messiah." Here, and invariably, the name 
Son of Ood refers to a personal relation, not to an of&ce (see 
on ver. 22). — But what criminality would there have been in 
the act suggested to Jesus ? It has been said that He was 
not allowed to use His miraculous power for His own benefit 
Why not, if He was allowed to use it for the benefit of others ? 
The moral law does not command that one should love his 
neighbour better than himself. It has been said that He 
would have acted from His own will, God not having com* 
manded thia miracle. But did God direct every act of Jesus 
by means of a positive command ? Had not divine direction 
in Jesus a more spiritual character ? Satan's address and the 
answer of Jesus put us on the right track In saying to Him, 
If thou art the Son of God, Satan seeks to arouse in ICs heart 
the feeling of His divine greatness ; and with what object ? 
He wishes by this means to make Him feel more painfully 
the contrast between His actual destitution, consequent on His 
human condition, and the abundance to which His divine 
nature seems to give Him a right There was indeed, espe- 
cially after His baptism, an anomaly in the position of Jesus. 
On the one hand, He had been exalted to a distinct conscious- 
ness of His dignity as the Son of God ; while, on the other. 
His condition as Son of man remained the same. He con- 
tinued this mode of existence wholly similar to ours, and 
wholly dependent, in which form it was His mission to realize 
here below the filial life. Thence there necessarily resulted a 
constant temptation to elevate, by acts of power, His miserable 
condition to the height of His conscious Sonship. And tdiis 
is the first point of attack by which Satan seeks to master 
His will, taking advantage for this purpose of the utter ex- 
haustion in which he sees Him sinking.^ — Had Jesus yielded 
to this suggestion, He would have violated the conditions of 
that earthly existence to which, out of love to us. He had sub- 
mitted, denied His title as Son of man, in order to realize be* 
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fure the time His conditioii as Son of God, retracted in some 
sort the act of His incarnation, and entered upon that false 
path which was afterwards formulated by docetism in a total 
or partial denial of CJmst come in the flesh. Such a course 
would haye made His humanity a mere appearance. 

This is precisely what is expressed in His answer. The 
word of holy writ, Deut viii 3, in which He clothes His 
thought, is admirably adapted, both in form and substance, to 
this purpose : Man shcUl not live hy bread (done. This term, 
Toan, recalls to Satan the form of existence which Jesus has 
accepted, and from which He cannot depart on His own respon- 
sibility. — The omission of the article o before avOporiro^ in 
nine Mjj. gives this word a generic sense which suits the con- 
text But Jesus, while thus asserting His entire acceptance 
of human nature, reminds Satan that man, though he J)e but 
man, is not left without divine succour. The experience of 
Israel in the wilderness, to which Moses' words refer, proves 
that the action of divine power is not limited to the ordinary 
nourishment of bread. God can support human existence by 
other material means, such as manna and quails ; He can even, 
if He pleases, make a man live by the mere power of His will 
This principle is only the application of a living monotheism 
to the sphere of physical life. By proclaiming it in this par- 
ticular instance, Jesus declares that, in His career, no physical 
necessity shall ever compel Him to deny, in the name of His 
exalted Sonship, the humble mode of existence He adopted in 
making Himself man, until it shall please God Himself to 
transform His condition by rendering it suitable to His essence 
as Son of God. Although Son, He will nevertheless remain 
subject, subject unto the weakness even of death (Heb. v. 8). 
— The words, hut hy every word of Ood, are omitted by the 
Alex. ; they are probably taken from Matthew. What reason 
•could there have been for omitting them from the text of 
Luke ? By their suppression, the answer of Jesus assumes 
that brief and categorical character which agrees with the 
situation. — The sending of the angels to minister to Jesus, 
whidi Matthew and Mark mention at the close of their nar- 
rative, proves that the expectation of Jesus was not disap- 
pointed ; God sustained Him, as He had sustained Elijah io 
the desert in similar circumstanC'CS f 1 Kings xix) 
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The first temptation refers to (he person of Jesus ; the second 
to His work. 

Zd. Vers. 5-8.^ — Second Temptation. — ^The occasion of this 
fresh trial is not a physical sensation ; it is an aspiration of 
the souL Man, created in the image of God, aspires to reign. 
This instinct, the direction of which is perverted bj selfish- 
ness, is none the less legitimate in its origin. It received in 
Israel, through the divine promises, a definite aim — ^the supre- 
macy of the elect people over all others ; and a very precise 
form — the Messianic hope. The patriotism of Jesus was 
kindled at this fire (xiii 34, xix. 41) ; and He must have 
known, from what He had heard from the mouth of God at His 
baptism, that it was He who was destined to realize this mag- 
nificent expectation. It is this prospect, open before the gaze 
of Jesus, of which Satan avails himself in trying to fascinate 
and seduce Him into a false way. — ^The words the devil, and 
irito an high mmmtain, ver. 5, are omitted by the Alex. It 
might be supposed that this omission arises from the confusion 
of the two syllables ov which terminate the words ai/rop and 
inltTjiKov, But is it not easier to believe there has been an 
interpolation from Matthew ? In this case, the complement 
understood to taking Him up, in Luke, might doubtless be, as 
in Matthew, a mountain. Still, where no complement is ex- 
pressed, it is more natural to explain it as " taking Him into 
the air" It is not impossible that this difference between the 
two evangelists is connected with the different order in which 
they arrange the two last temptations. In Luke, Satan, after 
having taken Jesus up into the air, set Him down on a pin- 
nacle of the temple. This order is natural — ^We are asked 
how Jesus could be given over in this way to the disposal of 
Satan. Our reply is : Since the Spirit led Him into the wilder- 
ness in order that He might be tempted, it is not surprising 
that He should be given up for a time, body and soul, to the 
power of the tempter. — It is not said that Jesus really saw 
all the kingdoms of the earth, which would be absurd ; but 

* Ver. 5. K. B. D. L. some Mnn. omit • ItmfitXt. — K. B. L. IHH. omit t« mfn 
9^Xn, which IB the wading of T. R. with 14 Mjj. the Mnn. Syr. It^.— Ver. 7. 
All the Mjj. read r«r« instead of wmfrm, the reading of T. R. with only some 
Mnn.— Ver. 8. K. B. D. L. Z. several Mnn. Syr. It'''"**^, Vg. omit the word^ 
inrmy •wutm fM9 2«r«M. — Tmf, in the T. B., has in its favonr only U. Wh. A. a. 
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that Satan shatved them to Him. This term may very well 
signify that he made them appear before the view of Jesus, in 
instantaneous succession, by a diabolical phantasmagoria. He 
had seen so many great men succumb to a similar mirage, 
that he might well hope to prevail again by this meanp. — The 
Jewish idea of Satan's rule over this visible world, expressed 
in the words which two of the evangelists put into his mouth, 
may not be so destitute of foundation as many think. Has 
not Jesus endorsed it, by calling this mysterious being the 
yrince of this world ? Might not Satan, as an archangel, have 
had assigned to him originally as his domain the earth and 
the system to which it belongs ? In this case, he uttered no 
falsehood when he said. All this power Tias been delivered unto 
ine (ver. 6). The truth of this asssertion appears further from 
this very expression, in which he does homage to the sovereignty 
of God, and acknowledges himself His vassal Neither is it 
necessary to see imposture in the words : And to whomsoever I 
loUl, I give it. God certainly leaves to Satan a certain use of 
His sovereignty and powers ; he reigns over the whole extra- 
divine sphere of human life, and has power to raise to the 
pinnacle of glory the man whom he favours. The majesty of 
such language was doubtless sustained by splendour of appeai*- 
ance on the part of him who used it ; and if ever Satan put 
on his form of an angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14), it was at this 
moment which decided his empire. — ^The condition which he 
attaches to the surrender of his power into the hands of Jesus, 
ver. 7, has often been presented as a snare far too coarse for 
it ever to have been laid by such a crafty spirit. Would not, 
indeed, the lowest of the Israelites have rejected such a pro- 
posal with horror ? But there is a little word in the text to 
be taken into consideration — oSv, therefore — which puts this 
condition in logical connection with the preceding words. It 
is not as an individual, it is as the representative of divine 
authority on this earth, that Satan here claims the homage of 
Jesus. The act of prostration, in the East, is practised towards 
every lawful superior, not in virtue of his personal character, 
but out of regard to the portion of divine power of which he 
is the depositary. For behind every power is ever seen the 
power of God, from whom it emanates. As man, Jesus formed 
part of the domain entrusted to Satan. As called to succeed 
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him, it seemed He could only do it, in so far as Satan him* 
self should transfer to Him the investiture of his office. The 
words, if thou wilt worship me, are not therefore an appeal to 
the ambition of Jesus ; they express the condition sine qud non 
laid down by the ancient Master of the world to the installa- 
tion of Jesus in the Messianic sovereignty. In speaking thus, 
Satan deceived himself only in one point ; this was, that the 
kingdom which was about to commence was in any respect a 
continuation of his own, or depended on a transmission of 
power from him. It would have been very different, doubt- 
less, had Jesus proposed to realize such a conception of the 
Messianic kingdom as found expression in the popular pre- 
judice of His age. The Israelitish monarchy, thus understood, 
would really have been only a new and transient form of the 
kingdom of Satan on this earth, — ^a kingdom of external force, 
a kingdom of this world. But what Jesus afterwards expressed 
in these words, '' I am a King ; to this end was I bom, but my 
kingdom is not of this world *' (John xviii. 37, 36), was already 
in His heart. His kingdom was the beginning of a rule of an 
entirely new nature ; or, if this kingdom had an antecedent, it 
was that established by God in Zion (Ps. ii). Jesus had just 
at this very time been invested with this at the hands of the 
divine delegate, John the Baptist. Therefore He had nothing 
to ask from Satan, and consequently no homage to pay him. 

This refusal was a serious matter. Jesus therebv renounced 

if 

all power founded upon material means and social institutionsw 
He broke with the Messianic Jewish ideal under the received 
form. He confined Himself, in accomplishing the conquest of 
the world, to spiritual action exerted upon souls; He con- 
demned Himself to gain them one by one, by the labour of 
conversion and sanctification, — ^a gentle, imostentatious pro- 
gress, contemptible in the eyes of the flesh, of which the end, 
the visible reign, was only to appear after the lapse of centuiiea 
Further, sudi an answer was a declaration of war against Satan, 
and on the most unfavourable conditions. Jesus condemned 
Himself to struggle, unaided by human power, with an adver- 
sary having at his disposal all human powers ; to march with 
ten thousand men against a Idqg wiio was coming against Him 
with twenty ^^^^'^^''''i^f^^^ inevitably awaited 

Him in ^BS§k^lMhtMmtMKK^^^^BKIUiMiMOOttDtdd all thi& 
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that He might remain faitMul to God, from "whom alone He 
determined to receive everjrthing. To render homage to a 
being who had broken with God, would be to honour him in 
his guilty usurpation, to associate Himself with his rebellion. 
— This time again Jesus conveys His refusal in a passage of 
holy writ, Deut. vi. 13; He thereby removes every appearance 
of answering him on mere human authority. The Hebrew 
text and the LXX. merely say : " Thou shalt fear the Lord, 
and thou shalt serve JSim" But it is obvious that this word 
serve includes adoration, and therefore the act of wpoa-Kwelp, 
faUing down in worship, by which it is expressed. The words. 
Get thee behind me, ScUan, in Luke, are taken from Matthew ; 
80 is the for in the next sentence. — But in thus determining 
to establish His kingdom without any aid from material force, 
was not Jesus relying so much the more on a free use of the 
supernatural powers with which He had just been endowed, in 
order to overcome, by great miraculous efforts, the obstacles 
and dangers to be encountered in the path He had chosen ? 
This is the point on which Satan puts Jesus to a last proof. 
The third temptation then refers to the use which He intends 
to make of divine power in the course of His Messianic 
career. 

4tth, Vers. 9-12.* — Third Temptation. — ^This trial belongs 
to a higher sphere than that of physical or political life. It 
is of a purely religious character, and touches the deepest and 
most sacred relations of Jesus with His Father. The dignity 
of a son of God, with a view to which man was created, carries 
with it the free disposal of divine power, and of the motive 
forces of the imiverse. Does not God Himself say to His 
child : " Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine** t (xv. 31). But in proportion as man is raised to this 
filial position, and gradually reaches divine fellowship, there 
arises out of this state an ever-increasing danger, — that of 
abusing his great privUege, by changing, as an indiscreet 
inferior i3 tempted to do, this fellowship into familiarity. 
From this giddy height to which the grace of God has raised 
him, man falls, therefore, in an instant into the deepest abyss 
— into a presumptuous use of God's gifts and abuse of His 

^ Ter. 9. The • before ««•« in the T. R. is omitted in all the Mjj. and in 159 
ICiuu 
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confidence. This pride is more unpardonable than that called 
in Scripture the pride of life. The abuse of God's help is a 
more serious offence than not waiting for it in faith (first temp- 
tation), or than regarding it as insufficient (second temptation). 
— ^The higher sphere to which this trial belongs is indicated 
by the scene of it — the most sacred place, Jerusalem (tht holy 
dty, as Matthew says) and the temple. The term irrepvyiov 
Tou iepov, translated pinnacle of the temple, might denote the 
anterior extremity of the line of meeting of two inclined planes, 
forming the roof of the sacred edifice. But in this case, vclov 
would have been required rather than Upov (see i 9). Pro- 
bably, therefore, it is some part of the court that is meant, — 
either Solomon's Porch, which was situated on the eastern side 
of the temple platform, and commanded the gorge of the Kedron, 
or the Boyal Porch, built on the south side of this platform, 
and from which, as Josephus says, the eye looked down into 
an abyss. The word Trrepvyiov would denote the coping of 
this peristyle. Such a position is a type of the sublime height 
to which Satan sees Jesus raised, and whence he would have 
Him cast Himself down into an abyss. 

The idea of this incomparable spiritual elevation is expressed 
by these words : If thou art a Son of God. Tlie Alex, rightly 
omit the art before the word Son. For it is a question here 
of the filial character, and not of the personality of the Son. 
" If thou art a being to whom it appertains to call God thy 
Father in a unique sense, do not fear to do a daring deed, and 
give God an opportunity to show the particular care He takes 
of thee." And as Satan had observed that Jesus had twice 
replied to him by the word of God, he tries in his turn to 
avail himself of this weapon. He applies here the promise 
(Ps. xcL 11, 12) by an h fortiori argument: "If God has 
promised thus to keep the righteous, how much more His 
well-beloved Son I " The quotation agrees with the text of 
the LXX., with the exception of its omitting the words in all 
thy ways, which Matthew also omits ; the latter omits, besides, 
the preceding words, to keep thee. It has been thought that 
this omission was made by Satan himself, who would suppress 
these words with a view to make the application of the passage 
more plausible, unduly generalizing the promise of the Psalm, 
which, according to the context, appUes to the righteous only 
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in so far as he walks in the ways of obedience. Tbis is very 
subtle. — What was the real bearing of this temptation ? With 
God, power is always employed in the service of goodness, of 
love ; this is the diiference between God and Satan, between 
divine miracle and diabolical sorcery. Now the devil in this 
instance aims at nothing less than making Jesus pass from 
one of these spheres to the other, and this in the name of that 
most sacred and tender element in the relationship between 
two beings that love each other — confidence. If Jesus suc- 
cumbs to the temptation by calling on the Almighty to deliver 
Him from a peril into which He has not been thrown in the 
service of goodness. He puts God in the position of either re « 
fusing His aid, and so separating His cause from His own — a 
divorce between the Father and the Son — or of setting free the 
exercise of His omnipotence, at least for a moment, from the 
control of holiness, — a violation of His own nature. Either 
way, it would be all over with Jesus, and even, if we dare so 
speak, with God. 

Jesus characterizes the impious nature of this suggestion as 
a tempting God, ver. 12. This term signifies putting God to 
the alternative either of acting in a way opposed to His plans 
or His nature, or of compromising the existence or safety of a 
person closely allied to Him. It is confidence carried to such 
presumption, as to become treason against the divine majesty. 
It has sometimes been thought that Satan wanted to induce 
Jesus to establish His kingdom by some miraculous demonstra- 
tion, by some prodigy of personal display, which, accomplished 
in the view of a multitude of worshippers assembled in the 
temple, would have drawn to Him the homage of aU Israel. 
But the narrative makes no allusion to any effect to be pro- 
duced by this miracle. It is a question here of a whim rather 
than of a calculation, of divine force placed at the service of 
caprice rather than of a deliberate evil purpose. — ^For the third 
time, Jesus borrows the form of His reply from Scripture, and, 
which is remarkable, again from Deuteronomy (vi 16). This 
book, which recorded the experience of Israel during the forty 
years' sojourn in the desert, had perhaps been the special sub- 
ject of Jesus' meditations during His own sojourn in the wilder- 
ness. The plural, ye shall not tempt, in the 0. T. is changed 
by Jesus into the singular, thou shalt not tempt Did this 
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change proceed from a double meaning which Jesas designedly 
introduced into this passage ? While applying it to Himself 
in His relation to God, He seems, in fact, to apply it at the 
same time to Satan in relation to Himself; as if He meant to 
say : Desist, therefore, now from tempting me, thy God. 

Almost all interpreters at the present day disapprove the 
order followed by Luke, and prefer Matthew's, who makes this 
last temptation the second. It seems to me, that if the expla- 
nation we have just given is just, there can be no doubt that 
Luke's order is preferable. The man who is no longer man, 
the Christ who is no longer Christ, the Son who is no longer 
Son, — such are the three degrees of the temptation.^ The 
second might appear the most exalted and dangerous to men 
who had grown up in the midst of the theocracy ; and it is 
intelligible that the tradition found in the Jewish- Christian 
Churches, the type of which has been preserved in the first 
Gospel, should have made this peculiarly Messianic temptation 
(the second in Luke) the crowning effort of the conflict But 
in reality it was not so ; the true order historically/, in a moral 
conflict, must be that which answers to the moral essence of 
things. 

5 th. Ver. 18. Historical Conclusion. — The expression ^ciirro 
irecpaafjLov does not signify ail the temptation (this would re- 
quire oKov), but every kind of temptation. We have seen that the 
temptations mentioned refer, one to the person of Jesus, another 
to the nature of His work, the third to His use of the divine aid 
accorded to Him for this work ; they are therefore very varied. 
Further, connected as they are, they form a complete cycle ; 
and this is expressed in the term a-inrreTUaa^, having finished, 
fulfilled, Nevertheless Luke announces, in the conclusion of 
his narrative, the future return of Satan to subject Jesus to a 
fresh trial If the words &xpi^ itaipov signified, as they are 
often translated, for a season, we might think that this future 
temptation denotes in general the trials to which Jesus would 
be exposed during the course of His ministry. But these 
words signify, untU a favourable time. Satan expects, there- 
fore, some new opportunity, just such a special occasion as the 

' [H. Godet IB not as penpicnons here as usual The original is : " Uhommit 
qni n'est pluB homme, le Christ qui n*e9t pitta Christ, le FiU gui «>«# phtM 
FU9, iwUa . . ."] 
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previDQs one. This conflict, foretold so precisely, can be none 
other than that of Gethsemana *' This is the hour and power 
of darkness^ said Jesus at that very time (xzii 53) ; and a few 
moments before, according to John (xiv. 30), He had said. 
" The prince of this world cometL" Satan then found a new 
means of acting on the soul of Jesus, through the fear of suf- 
fering. Just as in the desert he thought he could dazzle 
this heart, that had had no experience of life, with the iclat of 
success and the intoxication of delight ; so in Gethsemane he 
tried to make it swerve by the nightmare of punishment and 
the anguish of grief. These, indeed, are the two levers by which 
he succeeds in throwing men out of the path of obedience. 

Luke omits here the fact mentioned by Matthew and Mark, 
of the approach of angels to minister to Jesus. It is no dog- 
matic repugnance which makes him omit it, for he mentions 
an instance wholly similar, xxii. 43. Therefore he was ignorant 
of it ; and consequently he was not acquainted with the two 
other narratives. 



THE TEMPTATION 

We shall examine — \st. The nature of this fact; 2i. Its object , 
Zd. The three narratives. 

\st, Natv/re of (he Tern/ptation. — The ancients generally under- 
stood this account literally. They believed that the devil appeared 
to Jesus in a bodily form, and actually carried Him away to the 
mountain and to the pinnacle of the temple. But, to say nothing 
of the impossibUity of finding anywhere a mountain from which all 
the kingdoms of the world could be seen, the Bible does not men- 
tion a single visible appearance of Satan ; and in the conflict of 
Gethsemane, which, according to Luke, is a renewal of this, the 
presence of the enemy is not projected into the world of sense. — 
Have we to do then here, as some modems have thought, with a 
human tempter designated metaphorically by the name Satan, in the 
sense in which Jesus addressed Peter, " Get thee behind me, Satan,'' 
with an envoy from the Sanhedrim, ex gr.y who had come to test 
Him (Kuinoel), or with the deputation from the same body mentioned 
in John i. 19 et seq., who, on their return from their interview with 
the forerunner, met Jesus in the desert, and there besought His 
Messianic co-operation, by offering Him the aid of the Jewish autho- 
rities (Lange) 1 But it was not until after Jesus had already left the 
desert and rejoined John on the banks of the Jordan, that He was 
jiablicly pointed out by the latter as the MessiaL^ Up to this time 

* See my Commentary on the Gospel of John, an L 29. 
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no ono knew Him as sucL Besides, if this hypothesis affords a 
sufficient explanation of the second temptation (in the order of 
Luke), it will not explain either the first or the third. 

Was this narrative, then, originally nothing more than a moral 
lesson conveyed in the form of a,parahUy in which Jesus inculcated 
on His disciples some most important maxims for their future 
ministry? Never to use their miraculous power for their personal 
advantage, never to associate with wicked men for the attainment 
of good ends, never to perform a miracle in an ostentatious spirit, — 
these were the precepts which Jesus had enjoined upon them in a 
figurative manner, but which they took literally (Schleiermacher, 
Schweizer, Bleek). But, first of all, is it conceivable that Jesus 
should have expressed Himself so awkwardly as to lead to such a 
mistake t Next, how could He have spoken to the apostles of an 
external empire to be founded by them 1 Further, the Messianic 
aspect, so conspicuous in the second temptation, is completely dis- 
guised in that one of the three maxims which, according to the ex- 
planation of these theologians, ought to correspond with it Baum- 
garten-Grusius, in order to meet this last objection, applies the three 
maxims, not to that from which the apostles were to abstain, but to 
that which they must not expect from Jesus Himself : " As Messiah, 
Jesus meant to say, I shall not seek to satisfy your sensual appe- 
tites, your ambitious aspirations, nor your thirst for miracles." ^ut 
all this kind of interpretation meets with an insurmountable obstacle 
in Mark's narrative, where mention is made merely of the sojourn 
in the desert, and of the temptation in general^ without the three 
particular tests, that is, according to this opinion, without the really 
significant portion of the information being even mentioned . Accord- 
ing to this, Mark would have lost the kernel and retained only the 
shell, or, as Keim says, " kept the flesh while rejecting the skeleton." 
In transforming the parable into history, the evangelist would have 
omitted precisely that which contained the idea of the parable. — 
Usteri, who had at one time adopted the preceding view, was led by 
these difficulties to regard this narrative as a myth emanating from 
the Christian consciousness ; and Strauss tried to explain the origin 
of this legend by the Messianic notions current among the Jews. 
But the latter has not succeeded in producing, from the Jewish 
theology, a single passage earlier than the time of Jesus in which 
the idea of a personal conflict between the Messiah and Satan is 
expressed. As to the Christian consciousness, would it have been 
capable of creating complete in all its parts a narrative so mysterious 
and profound ? Lastly, the remarkably fixed place which this event 
occupies in the three synoptics between the baptism of Jesus and 
the commencement of His ministry, proves that this element of the 
evangelical history belongs to the earliest form of Christian instruc- 
tion. It could not therefore be the product of a later legendary 
creation. 

Unless all these indications are delusive, the narrative of the 
temptation must correspond with a real fact in the life of the Saviour. 
But might it not be the description of a purely moral struggle— of » 
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struggle that was confined to the soul of Jesus t Might not the 
temptation he a vision occasioned hy the state of exaltation resulting 
from a prolonged fast, in which the hrilliant image of the Jewish 
Messiah was presented to His imagination under the most seductive 
forms! (Eichhom, Paulus.) Or mi^ht not this narrative be a con- 
densed summary of a long series of intense meditations, in which, 
after having opened His soul with tender sympathy to all the 
aspirations of His age and people, Jesus had decidedly broken with 
them, and determined, with a full knowledge of the issue, to become 
solely the Messiah of God) (UUmann.) In the first case, the heart 
whence came this carnal dream could no longer be the heart of the 
Holy One of God, and the perfectly pure life and conscience of 
Jesus become inexplicable. As to the second form in which this 
opinion is presented, it contains undoubtedly elements of truth. 
The last two temptations certainly correspond with the most pre- 
valent and ardent aspirations of the Jewish people — ^the expectation 
of a political Messiah, and the thirst for external signs {<njfi€ia 
oiTCiv, 1 Cor. L 22). 1. But how, from this point of view, is the 
first temptation to be explained ? 2. How could the figure of a 
personal tempter find its way into such a picture ) How did it be- 
come its predominating feature, so as to form almost the entire pic- 
ture in Mark's narrative f 3. Have we not the authentic comment 
of Jesus Himself on this conflict in the passage xi. 21, 22, already 
referred to (p. 210) f In describing this victory over the strong man 
by ^ man stronger than he^ and laying it down as a condition abso- 
lutely indispensable to the spoiling of the stronghold of the former, 
did not Jesus allude to a personal conflict between Himself and the 
prince of this world, such as we find portrayed in the narrative of 
the temptation % For these reasons, Keim, while he recognises in 
the temptation, with Ullmann, a sublime fact in the moral life of 
Jesus, an energetic determination of His will by which He absolutely 
renounced any deviation whatever from the divine will, notwith- 
standing the ipsufficiency of human means, confesses that he cannot 
refuse to admit the possibility of the existence and interposition of 
the representative of the powers of evil. 

Here we reach the only explanation which, in our opinion, can 
account for the narrative of the temptation. As there is a mutual 
contact of bodies, so also, in a higher sphere than that of matter, 
there is an action and reaction of spirits on each other. It was in 
this higher sphere to which Jesus was raised, that He, the represen- 
tative of voluntary dependence and filial love to God, met that 
spirit in whom the autonomy of the creature finds its most resolute 
representative, and in every way, and notwithstanding all this spirit's 
craft, maintained by conscientious choice His own ruling principle. 
This victory decided the fate of mankind j it became the foundation 
of the establishment of God's kingdom upon earth. This is the 
essential significance of this event. As to the narrative in which 
this mysterious scene has been disclosed to us, it must be just a 
symboUcal picture, by means of which Jesus endeavoured to make 
His disciples understand a fact which, from its very nature, could 
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only be fitly described in figuratiye language. Still we must re- 
member, that Jesus being really man, having His spirit united to a 
body, He needed, quite as much as we do, sensible representations 
as a means of apprehending spiritual facts. Metaphorical language 
was as natural in His case as in ours. In all probability, therefore, 
it was necessary, in order to His fully entering into the conflict 
between Himself and the tempter, that it should assume the scenic 
(plasiique) form in which it has been preserved to us. While saying 
this, we do not think that Jesus was transported bodily by Satan 
through the air. We believe that, had He been observed by any 
spectator whilst the temptation was going on, He would have ap- 
peared all through it motionless upon the soil of the desert. But 
though the conflict did not pass out of the spmhud sphere, it was 
none the less real, and the value of this victory was not less incal- 
culable and decisive. This view, with some slight shades of diflerenoe, 
is that advocated by Theodore of Mopsuestia in the ancient Church, 
by some of the Reformers, and by several modem commentators 
(Olshausen, Neander, Oosterzee, Pressens^, eta). 

But could Jesus be really tempted, if He was holyl could He a% 
if He was the Son of God ? fail in EQs work, if He was the Redeemer 
appointed by God ) As a holy being, He could be tempted, because 
a conflict might arise between some legitimate bodily want or normal 
desire of the soul, and the divine will, which for the time forbade itft 
satisfaction. The Son could sin, since He had renounced His divine 
mode of existence in the form of Ood (Phil. iL 6), in order to enter 
into a human condition altogether like ours. The Redeemer might 
succumb, if the question be regarded from the standpoint of His 
personal liberty ; which is quite consistent with God being assured 
by His foreknowledge that He would stand firm. This forelmo wledge 
was one of the factors of His plan, precisely as the foreknowledge of 
the faith of believers is one of the elements of EQs eternal vpoOorK 
(Rom. viil 28). 

2d. Object of the Temptatiofk — The temptation is the complement 
of the baptism. It is the negative preparation of Jesus for His 
ministry, as the baptism was His positive preparation. In Hb bap- 
tism Jesus received impulse, calling, strength. By the temptation 
He was made distinctly conscious of the errors to be shunned, and 
the perils to be feared, on the right hand and on the left. The 
temptation was the last act of His moral education ; it gave Him an 
msight into all the ways in which His Messianic work could possibly 
i)e marred. If, from the very first step in His arduous career, Jesus 
kept the path marked out by God's will without deviation, change, 
or hesitancy, this bold front and stedfast perseverance are certainly 
due to His experience of the temptation. All the wrong courses 
possible to Him were thenceforth known ; all the rocks had been 
observed ; and it was the enemy himself who had rendered Him this 
service. And it was for this reason that God apparently delivered 
Him tor a brief time into his power. This is just what MattheVa 
narrative expresses so forcibly : ^' He was led up of the Spirit . . . 
to be tempted." When He left this school, Jesus distinctly understood 
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that, as respects "HAspersony no act of His ministry was to have any 
tendency to lift it out of His human condition ; that, as to His work, 
it was to be in no way assimilated to the action of the powers of this 
world ; and that in the employment of divine power, filial liberty was 
never to become caprice, not even under a pretext of blind trust in 
the help of God And this programme was carried out. His 
material wants were supplied by t£e gifts of charity (viiL 3), not 
by miracles ; His mode of life was nothing else than a perpetual 
humiliation — ^a prolongation, so to speak, of His incarnation. When 
labouring to establish His kingdom, He unhesitatingly refused the 
aid of human power, — as, for instance, when the multitude wished 
to make Him a king (John vi 15) ; and His ministry assumed the 
character of an exclusively spiritual conquest. He abstained, lastly, 
from every miracle which had not for its immediate design the reve- 
lation of moral perfection, that is to say, of the glory of His Father 
(Luke XL 29). These supreme rules of the Messianic activity were 
all learnt in that school of trial through which God caused Him to 
pass in the desert 

3d, The Narraiives of the TemptatiotL — ^It has been maintained that, 
since John does not relate the temptation, he de facto denies it But, 
as we have already observed, the starting-point of his narrative be- 
longs to a later time. — ^The narrative of Mark (L 12, IS) is very 
summary indeed. It occupies in some respects a middle place be- 
tween the other two, approaching Matthew's in the preface and close 
(the ministration of the angels), and Luke's in the extension of the 
temptation to forty days, l^ut it differs from both in omitting the 
three particular temptations, and by the addition of the incident of 
the wild beasts. Here arises, for those who maintain that one of 
our Gospels was the source of the other, or of both the others, the 
following dilemma : Either the original narrative is Mark's, which 
the other two have amplified (Meyer), or Mark has given a summaiy 
of the two others (Bleek). There is yet a third alternative, by whicli 
Holtzmann escapes this dilemma : There was an original Mark, and 
its account was transferred in extenso into Luke and Matthew, but 
abridged by our canonical Mark. This last supposition appears to 
us inadmissible; for if Matthew and Luke drew from the same written 
source, how did the strange revered in the order of the two temptsr 
tions happen) Schleiermacher supposes — and modem criticism 
approves the suggestion (Holtzmann, p. 213) — ^that Luke altered 
the order of Matthew in order not to change the scene so frequently, 
by making Jesus leave the desert (for the temple), and then return 
to it (for the mountain). We really wonder how men can seriously 
put forward such puerilities. Lastly, if the three evangelists drew 
from the same source, the Proto-Mark, whence is the mention of the 
wild beasts in our canonical Mark derived t The evangelist cannot 
have imagined it without any authority ; and if it was mentioned 
in the common source, it could not have been passed over, as Holt^ 
mann admits (p. 70), by Luke and Matthew. The explanation of 
the latter critic being set aside, there remains the original dilemma. 
Have Matthew and Luke amplified Mark f How then does it happen 
VOL. L P 
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that the}' coincide, not only in that part which tliey have in coromoB 
with Mark, but quite as much, and even more, in that which is 
wanting in Mark (the detail of the three temptations)) How is it, 
again, that Matthew confines the temptation to the last moment, in 
opposition to the narrative of Mark and Luke ; that Luke omits the 
succour brought to Jesus by the angels, contrary to the account of 
Mark and Matthew ; and that Luke and Matthew omit the detail of 
the wild beasts, in opposition to their source, the narrative of Markf 
They amplify, and yet they abridge ! On the other hand, is Mark 
a compiler from Matthew and Luke 9 How, then, is it that he says 
not a word about the forty days' fast Y It is alleged that he desires 
to avoid long discourses But this lengthened fast belongs to the 
facts, not to the words. Besides, whence does he get the fact about 
the wild beasts 1 He abridges, and yet he amplifies ! 

All these difficulties which arise out of this hypothesis, and which 
can only be removed by supposing that the evangelists used their 
authorities in an inconceivably arbitrary way, disappear of them- 
selves, if we admit, as the common source of the three narratives, 
an oral tradition which circulated in the Church, and reproduced, 
more or less exactly, the original account given by Jesus and trans- 
mitted by the apostles. Mark only wished to give a brief account, 
which was ail that appeared to him necessary for his readers. The 
preaching of Peter to Cornelius (Acts x. 37 et seq.) furnishes an ex- 
ample of this mode of condensing the traditional accounts. Mark had 
perhaps heard the detail relative to the wild beasts from the mouth 
of Peter himsel£ The special aim of his narrative is to show us in 
Jesus the holy man raised to his original dignity, as Lord over 
nature (the mold beasts), and the friend of heaven (the angels). 
Matthew has reproduced the apostolic tradition, in the form which 
it had specially taken in the Jewish-Christian churches. Of this 
we have two indications : 1. The rUitalistic character which is given 
in this narrative to the fasting of Jesus {having fasted) ; 2. The 
order of the last two temptations, according to which the peculiarly 
Messianic temptation is exhibited as the supreme and decisive act 
of the conflict. As to Luke, the substance of his narrative is the 
same apostolic tradition; but he was enabled by certain written 
accounts, or means of information, to give some details with greater 
exactness, — ^to restore, for example, the actual order of the three 
temptations. We find him here, as usual, more complete than 
Mark, and more exact, historically speaking, than Matthew. 

And now, His position thus made clear, with God for His 
sure ally, and Satan for His declared adversary^ Jesus ad- 
vances to the field of battle. 
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THIRD PART, 



THE MmiSTEY OF JESUS IN GALILEE. 

Chap. iv. 14-ix. 50. 

THE three Synoptics all connect the narrative of the 
Galilsean ministry with the account of the temptation. 
But the narrations of Matthew and Mark have this peculiarity, 
that^ according to them, the motive for the return of Jesus to 
Gralilee must have been the imprisonment of John the Baptist : 
" Now when Jesus had heard that John was cast into prison. 
He departed into Galilee" (Matt. iv. 12) ; "Now, after that 
John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee" (Mark 
i 14). As the temptation does not appear to have been 
coincident with the apprehension of John, the question arises. 
Where did Jesus spend the more or less lengthened time that 
intervened between these two events, and what was He doing 
during the interval? This is the first dif&culty. There is 
another: How could the apprehension of John the Baptist 
have induced Jesus to return to Galilee, to the dominions of 
this very Herod who was keeping John in prison? Luke 
throws no light whatever on these two questions which anse 
out of the narrative of the Syn., because he makes no mention 
in tUs place of the imprisonment of John, but simply connects 
the commencement of the ministry of Jesus with the victory 
He had just achieved in the desert. It is John who gives 
the solution of these difficulties. According to him, there 
were two returns of Jesus to Galilee, which his narrative dis- 
tinguishes with the greatest care. The fir^t took place im- 
mediately after the baptism and the temptation (L 44). It 
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was then that He called some young Galilaeans to follow Him^ 
who were attached to the forerunner, and shared his expec- 
tation of the Messiah* The second is related in chap. iv. 1 ; 
John connects it with the Pharisees' jealousy of John the 
Baptist, which explains the account of the first two Syn. It 
appears, in fact, according to him, that some of the Pharisees 
were party to the blow which had struck John, and therefore 
we can well understand that Jesus would be more distrustful 
of them than even of Herod.^ That the Pharisees had a hand 
in John's imprisonment, is confirmed by the expression de- 
livered, which Matthew and Mark employ. It was they who 
had caused him to be seized and delivered up to Herod. 

The two returns mentioned by John were separated by 
quite a number of events: the transfer of Jesus' place of 
residence from Nazareth to Capernaum ; His first journey to 
Jerusalem to attend the Passover ; the interview with Nico- 
demus ; and a period of prolonged activity in Judaea, simul- 
taneous with that of John the Baptist, who was stiU enjoying 
his liberty (John ii 12-iv. 43). The second return to Galilee, 
which terminated this long ministry in Jud^a, did not take 
place, according to iv. 35, until the month of December in 
this same year, so that at least twelve months elapsed between 
it and the former. The SyiL, relating only a single return, 
must have blended the two into one. Only there is this 
difference between them, that in Matthew and Mark it is 
rather the idea of the second which seems to predominate, 
since they connect it with John's imprisonment ; whilst Luke 
brings out more the idea of the first, for he associates it with 
the temptation exclusively. The mingling of these two analo- 
gous facts — ^really, however, separated by almost a year — ^must 
have taken place previously in the oral tradition, since it 
passed, though not without some variations, into our three 
Synoptics. The narrative of John was expressly designed to 
re-establish this lost distinction (comp. John ii. 11, iii 24, 
iv. 54). In this way in the Syn. the interval between these 
two returns to Galilee disappeared, and the two residences in 
Galilee, which were separated from each other by this ministry 
in Judsea, form in them one continuous whole. Further, it is 
difficult to determine in which of the two to place the several 

^ Baumlein, CkfmmerU. Hber daa Evang. Jok. p. 8. 
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foots wliicli the Syn. relate at the commencement of the 
GUilsean ministry. 

We must not forget that the apostolic preaching, and the 
popular teaching given in the churches, ^vel'e directed not by 
any historical interest, but with a view to the foundation and 
confirmation of faith. Facts of a similar nature were there- 
fore grouped together in this teaching until they became 
completely inseparable. We shall see, in the same way, the 
different journeys to Jerusalem, fused by tradition into a 
single pilgrimage, placed at the end of Jesus' ministry. Thus 
the great contrast which prevails in the synoptical narrative 
between Galilee and Jerusalem is explained. It was only 
when John, not depending on tradition, but drawing from his 
own personal recollections, restored to this history its various 
phases and natural connections, that the complete picture of 
the ministry of Jesus appeared before the eyes of the Church. 

But why did not Jesus commence His activity in Galilee, 
as, according to the Syn., He would seem to have done ? The 
answer to this question is to be found in John iv. 43-45. 
In that country, where He spent His youth, Jesus would 
necessarily expect to meet, more than anywhere else, with 
certain prejudices opposed to the recognition of His Messianic 
dignity. "A prophet hath no honour in his own cov/atry** 
(John iv. 44). This is why He would not undertake His 
work among His Galilaean fellow-countrymen until after He 
had achieved some success elsewhere. The reputation which 
preceded His return would serve to prepare His way amongst 
them (John iv. 45). He had therefore Galilee in view even 
during this early activity in Judaea. He foresaw that this 
province would be the cradle of His Church ; for the yoke of 
Pharisaical and sacerdotal despotism did not press so heavily on 
it as on the capital and its neighbourhood. The chords of human 
feeling, paralyzed in Judsea by false devotion, stiU vibrated 
in the hearts of these mountaineers to frank and stirring 
appeals, and their ignorance appeared to Him a medium more 
easily penetrable by light from above than the perverted 
enlightenment of rabbinical science. Comp. the remarkable 
passage, x. 21. 

It is not easy to make out the flan of this part^ for it 
describes a continuous progi^ess without any marked breaks • 
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it is a picture of the inward and outward progress of the 
work of Jesus in Galilee. Ritschl is of opinion that the pro- 
gress of the story is determined by the growing hostility of 
the adversaries of Jesus ; and accordingly he adopts this 
division: iv. 16-vi 11, absence of conflict; vL 12-xL 54, 
the hostile attitude assumed by the two adversaries towards 
each other. But, 1st, the first symptoms of hostility break 
out before vi 12; 2d, the passage ix. 51, which is passed 
over by the division of Ritschl, is evidently, in the view of 
the author, one of the principal connecting links in the narra- 
tive ; 3d, the growing hatred of the adversaries of Jesus is 
only an accident of His work, and in no way the governing 
motive of its development It is not there, therefore, that we 
must seek the principle of the division. The author appears 
to us to have marked out a route for himself by a series of 
facts, in which there is a gradation easily perceived. At first 
Jesus preaches without any following of regular disciples ; 
soon He calls about Him some of the most attentive of His 
hearers, to make them His permanent disciples ; after a certain 
time, when these disciples had become very numerous. He 
raises twelve of them to the rank of apostles ; lastly. He en- 
trusts these twelve with their first mission, and makes them 
His evangelists. This gradation in the position of His 
helpers naturally corresponds, 1st, with the internal progress 
of His teaching ; 2d, with the local extension of His work ; 
Sd, with the increasing hostility of the Jews, with whom 
Jesus breaks more and more, in proportion as He gives organic 
form to His own work. It therefore furnishes a measure of 
the entire movement — We are guided by it to the following 
division : — 

First Cycle, iv. 14-44, extending to the call of the first 
disciples. 

Second Cycle, v. 1-vL 11, to the nomination of the twelve. 

Third Cycle, vi. 12-viii. 56, to their first mission. 

Fourth Cycle, ix. 1-50, to the departure of Jesus for 
Jerusalem. 

At this point the work of Jesus in GaUlee comes to aii 
end; He bids adieu to this field of labour, and, setting His 
face towards Jerusalem, He carries with Him into Juddea the 
result of His jjrevious labours. His Gulilfean Church. 
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FIRST CYCLE. — CHAP. IV. 14-44. 

Visits to Nazareth and to Capemaurru 

The following narratives are grouped around two names-^ 
Nazareth (vers. 14-30) and Capernaum (vers. 31-44). 

1. Visit to Nazareth: vers, 14-30. — ^This portion opens 
with a general glance at the commencement of the active 
labours of Jesus in Galilee: 14^ 15. Then, resting on this 
i'oundation^ but separable from it, as a particular example, we 
have the narrative of His preaching at Nazareth : vers. 16-30. 
iMt. Vers. 14, 15. — The 14th verse is, as we have shown, 
the complement of ver. 1 (see ver. 1). — ^The verb, he returned, 
comprehends, according to what precedes, the two returns men* 
tioned John i. 44 and iv. 1, and even a third, understood be- 
tween John V. and vi. The words, in the power of the Spirit, 
do not refer, as many have thought, to an impulse from above, 
which urged Jesus to return to Galilee, but to His possession 
of the divine powers which He had received at His baptism, 
and with which He was now about to teach and act ; comp. 
filled unth the SpirU, ver. 1. Luke evidently means that He 
returned diff&rtnt from what He was when He left. Was this 
supernatural power of Jesus displayed solely in His preaching, 
or in miracles also already wrought at this period, though not 
related by Luke? Since the miracle at Cana took place, 
according to John, just at this time, we incline to the latter 
meaning, which, considering the term employed, is also the 
more natural In this way, what is said of His fame, which 
immediately spread thrcnigh all the region round about, is readily 
explained. Preaching alone would scarcely have been suffi- 
cient to have brought about this result Meyer brings in 
here the report of the miraculous incidents of the baptism ; 
but these probably had not been witnessed by any one save 
Jesus and John, and no allusion is made to them subsequently. 
— The 15 th verse relates how, after His reputation had pre- 
pared the way for Him, He came Himself (avros:) ; then how 
they all, after hearing Him, ratified the favourable judgment 
which His fame had brought respecting Him {glorified of ail), 
— The synagogues, in which Jesus fulfilled His itinerant mini- 
Btry, were places of assembly existing from the return of the 
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captivity, perhaps even earlier. (Bleek finds the proof of an 
earlier date in Ps. Ixxiv. 8.) Wherever there was a somewhat 
numerous Jewish population^ even in heathen countries, there 
were such places of worship. They assembled in them on the 
Sabbath-day, also on the Monday and Tuesday, and on court 
and market days. Any one wishing to speak signified his 
intention by rising (at least according to this passage ; comp. 
also Acts xiii. 16). But as all teaching was founded on the 
Scriptures, to speak was before anything else to read. The 
reading finished, he taught, sitting down (Acts xiii 16, Paul 
speaks standing). Order was maintained by the apx^awd- 
fofiyoi, or presidents of the synagogue. — Vers. 14 and 15 
form the fourth definite statement in the account of the deve- 
lopment of the person and work of Jesus; comp. ii 40, 52, 
and iii 23. 

2d. Vers. 16-30. — Jesus did not begin by preaching at 
Nazareth. In His view, no doubt, the inhabitants of this city 
stood in much the same relation to the people of the rest of 
Galilee as the inhabitants of Galilee to the rest of the Jewish 
people; He knew that in a certain sense His greatest difficulties 
would be encountered there, and that it would be prudent to 
defer His visit until the time when His reputation, being 
already established in the rest of the country, would help to 
counteract the prejudice resulting from Hie former lengthened 
connection with the people of the place. 

Vers. 16-19.* — The Heading. — Ver. 16. KaL "And in 
these itinerancies He came also.** John (ii. 12) and Matthew 
{iv. 13) refer to this time the transfer of the residence of 
Jesus (and also, according to John, of that of His mother 
and brethren) from Nazareth to Capernaum, which naturally 
implies a visit to Nazareth. Besides, John places the miracle 
at the marriage at Cana at the same time. Now, Gana being 
such a very short distance from Nazareth, it would have been 
an affectation on the part of Jesus to be staying so near His 

* Ver. 16. T. R., with K. L. n. many Mnn., Va^aftr (*«i— fi/ with 11 Mjj.) ; 
D., N«Cv<^; K. B.* Z. N«^«^«; A., N«C«^«r; A., K«C«^«^-— Ver. 17. A. B. L. 
Z. Syr. read «f«i^«r instead of mvmir^viat, which is the reading of 16 Ifjj. Mnn. 
B. It. — Ver. 18. Twenty lljj. read <v«7y«Xir«r/«(j instead of iv«>7ix<^i#^«/, which 
is the reading of T. B. with merely some Mnn. — Ver. 19. K. B. D. L. Z. It. 
omit the words mwturiatt r. rtnfTtTf. r. »«^isv, which is the reading of T. R. with 
15 Mjj , the greater part of the Mnn. Syr. 
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native town, and not visit it — The words, when He had heeih 
hrought up^ assign the motive of His proceeding. The expres- 
sion, according to His custom, cannot apply to the short time 
which had elapsed since His return to Galilee, unless, with 
Bleek, we r^ard it as an indication that this event is of later 
date, which indeed is possible, but in no way necessary. It 
rather appUes to the period of His childhood and youth. This 
remark is in dose cemnection with the words, where He had 
been brought up. Attendance at the synagogue was, as Eeim 
has well brought out (t i p. 434), a most important instru- 
ment in the religious and intellectual development of Jesus. 
Children had access to this worship from the age of five or 
six; they were compelled to attend it when they reached 
thirteen (Keim, tip. 431). But it was not solely by means 
of these Scripture lessons, heard regularly in the synagogue 
several times a week, that Jesus learned to know the O. T. so 
welL There can be no doubt, as Keim says, that He possessed 
a copy of the sacred book Himselfl Otherwise He would not 
have known how to read, as He is about to do here. — The 
received reading, having unrolled, ver. 17, is preferable to the 
Alex, var., Iiaving opened. The sacred volumes were in the 
form of rectangular sheets, rolled round a cylinder. By the 
expression. He found, Luke gives us to understand that Jesus, 
surrendering Himself to guidance from above, read at the place 
where the roll opened of itself. — We cannot then infer, as 
Bengel does, from the fact of this passage being read by the 
Jews on the day of atonement, that this feast was being observed 
Dn that very day. Besides, the present course of the Haphta- 
«oth, or readings from the prophets, dates from a later period. 
This passage belongs to the second part of Isaiah (IxL 1 et 
seq.). This long consecutive prophecy is generally applied to 
the return from the captivity. The only term which would 
viggest this explanation in our passage is at%/Aa\a)T0£9, properly 
prisoners of war, ver. 19. But this word is used with a more 
general meaning. St. Paul applies it to his companions in 
work and activity (CoL iv. 10). The term wTfti%09, poor, 
rather implies that the people are settled in their own country. 
The remarkable expression, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord, makes the real thought of the prophet sufficiently 
clear. There was in the life of the people of Israel a year of 
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grace, which might very naturally become a type of the Mes- 
sianic era. This was the year of jubilee, which returned every 
fifty years (Lev. xxv.). By means of this admirable insti- 
tution, God had provided for a periodical social restoration in 
Israel The Israelite who had sold himself into slavery re- 
gained his liberty; families which had alienated their patrimony 
recovered possession ; a wide amnesty was granted to persons 
imprisoned for debt, — so many types of the work of Him who 
was to restore spiritual liberty to mankind, to free them from 
their guilt, and restore to them their divine inheritance. Jesus, 
therefore, could not have received from His Father a text more 
appropriate to His present position — the inauguration of His 
Messianic ministry amidst the scenes of His previous life. 

The first words, ITie Spirit of the Lord is upon me, are a 
paraphrase of the term n^fi^, Messiah (Xpurr6<:, Anointed). 
Jesus, in reading these words, could not but apply them to His 
recent baptism. — The expression evexep oi cannot signify 
here wherefore : " The Spirit is upon me ; wherefore God hath 
anointed me ; " — ^this would be contrary to the meaning. The 
LXX. have used this conjunction to translate ty\ which in the 
original signifies, just as 'Vffvt JIT, becaiise, a meaning which the 
Greek expression will also bear (on this account that, propterea 
quod). — On the first day of the year of jubilee, the priests 
went aU through the land, announcing with sound of trumpets 
the blessings brought by the opening year (jviilee, from ^y, to 
sound a trumpet). It is to this proclamation of grace that the 
words, to announce good news to the poor, undoubtedly allude. 
Lev. xxv. 6, 14, 25. — The words, to heal the broken in heart, 
which the Alex, reading omits, might have been introduced 
into the text from the 0. T. ; but, in our view, they form the 
almost indispensable basis of the word of Jesus, ver. 23. We 
must therefore retain them, and attribute their omission to an 
act of negligence occasioned by the long string of infinitives. 
— The term icqpi^ai a^trw, to proclaim liberty, employed ver. 
19, also alludes to the solemn proclamation of the jubilee. 
This word a^atv is found at almost eveiy verse, in the LXX., 
in the statute enjoining this feast Bleek himself observes 
that the formula "im Kip, wliich con*esponds to those two Greek 
terms, is that which is employed in connection with the jubilee; 
but notwithstanding, this does not prevent his applying the 
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passagOi according to the common prejudice, to tlie return from 
the captivity ! The prisoners who recover their freedom are 
amnestied malefactors as well as slaves set free at the beginning 
of this year of grace. The image of the blind restored to sight 
does not, at the first glance, accord with that of the jubilee ; 
but it does not any better suit the figure of the return from 
the captivity. And if this translation of the Hebrew text 
were accurate, we should have in either case to allow that the 
prophet had departed from the general image with which he 
had started. But the term in Isaiah (DniDM, properly bound) 
denotes captives, not blind persons. The expression mp np& 
signifies, it is tme, the opening of the eyes, not the opening 
of a prison. But the captives coming forth from their dark 
dungeon are represented under the figure of blind men sud- 
denly restored to sight. — ^The words, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, are taken from another passage in IsaiaJi (Iviil 6). 
Probably in Luke's authority this passage was already com. 
bined with the former (as often happens with Paul). The 
figurative sense of reOpavafih/oi, pierced through, is required by 
the verb to send away. The acceptable year of the Lord is that 
in which He is pleased to show mankind extraordinary favours. 
Several Fathers have inferred from this expression that the 
ministry of Jesus only lasted a single year. This is to con- 
found the type and the antitype. 

Vers. 20-22. The Preaching, — The description of the 
assembly, ver. 20, is so dramatic, that it appears to have come 
from an eye-witness. — The sense of TJp^aro, He began (ver. 21), 
is not that these were the first words of His discourse ; this 
expression describes the solenmity of the moment when, in the 
midst of a silence resulting from universal attention, the voice of 
Jesus sounded through the synagogue. — ^The last words of the 
verse signify literally, " This word is accomplished in your 
ears;'' in other words, "This preaching to which you are 
now listening ia itself the realization of this prophecy." Such 
was the text oi Jesus' discourse. Luke, without going into 
His treatment of His theme (comp., for example, Matt. xL 
28-30), passes (ver. 22) to the impression produced. It was 
generally favourabla The term bare witness alludes to the 
favourable reports which had reached them ; they proved for 
themselves that His fame was not exaggerated. ^Edavfia^ov 
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signifies here, they were astonished (John vii 21 ; Mark vi 6), 
rather than fhey admired. Otherwise the transition to what 
follows would be too abrupt So the term gracious words de- 
scribes rather the matter of Jesus' preaching — ^its description 
of the works of divine grace — than the impression received 
by His hearers. They were astonished at this enumeration of 
marvels hitherto unheard of. The words, which proceeded 
forth ottt of His movih, express the fulness with which this 
proclamation poured forth from His heart. 

Two courses were here open to the inhabitants of Nazareth : 
either to surrender themselves to the divine instinct which, 
while they listened to this call, was drawing them to Jesus as 
the Anointed of whom Isaiah spake ; or to give place to an 
intellectual suggestion, allow it to suppress the emotion of the 
heart, and cause faith to evaporate in criticism. They took 
the latter course : Is not this Joseph* s son f Announcements 
of such importance appeared to them altogether out of place 
in the mouth of this young man, whom they had known from 
his childhood. What a contrast between the cold reserve of 
this question, and the enthusiasm which welcomed Je^us every- 
where else (glorified of all, ver. 1 5) ! For them this was just 
such a critical moment as was to occur soon after for the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem (John ii. 13-22). Jesus sees at a 
glance the bearing of this remark which went round amongst 
His hearers : when the impression He has produced ends in a 
question of curiosity, all is lost ; and He tells them so. 

Vers. 23-27.^ The Colloquy. — "And He said to them, Ye 
will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself ; 
whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy 
country. 24: And He said. Verity I say unto you. No prophet 
is accepted in his own covMry, 25 Btit I tell you of a tnith, 
many widows were in Israel in the days of Elias, when tlu 
Jieaven was shut up three years and six morUhs, when great 
famine was througlwut all the land; 26 Bvi unto none of them 
uHis Klias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a woman 

' Ver. 23. K. B. D. L. some Mim. read ut r«» instead of i* m, — ^Ver. 24. 
Km^f9m4vf» in K. B. D. X. It. Vg. instead of Ka^^^tmwft, which is the reading o 
T. R. with 15 other ^Ijj. the Mnn. and Yss. Very nearly the same in the other 
passages. — Ver. 27. The Mss. are divided between Isttittat (Alex.) and 2iit09^ 
(X R. Byz.). Marcion probably placed this verse after xviL 19. 
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tJuU was a widow. 27 And many lepers were in Israel in the 
time of Bliseus the prophet; and none of them, was cleansed, 
saving NaxxTnan the Syrian!* The meaning m/rdy, which 
iravTWi often has, wonld be of no force here ; it rather means 
wholly, nothing less than : ** The question which you have just 
put to me is only the first symptom of unbelief. From sur- 
prise you will pass to derision. Thus you will quickly arrive 
at the end of the path in which you have just taken the first 
step." — ^The term 'irapa^oXij, parable, denotes any kind of 
figurative discourse, whether a complete narrative or a short 
sentence, couched in an image, like proverbs. Jesus had just 
attributed to Himself, applying Isaiah's words, the office of a 
restorer of humanity. He had described the various ills from 
which His hearers were suffering, and directed their attention 
to Himself as the physician sent to heal them. This is what 
the proverb cited refers to. (Comp. larpo^, a physician, with 
Ida-aaffeu, to heal, ver. 18.) Thus: "You are going even to 
turn to ridicule what you have just heard, and to say to me. 
Thou who pretendest to save humanity from its misery, begin by 
delivering thyself from thine own." But, as thus explained, the 
proverb does not appear to be in connection with the following 
proposition. Several interpreters have proposed another expla- 
nation : " Before attempting to save mankind, raise thy native 
town from its obscurity, and make it famous by miracles like 
those which thou must have wrought at Capernaum." But 
it is very forced to explain the word thyself in the sense of 
thy native town. The connection of this proverb with the 
following words is explained, if we see in the latter a sugges- 
tion of ihe m^eans by which Jesus may yet prevent the con- 
tempt with which He is threatened in His own country : *' In 
order that we may acknowledge you to be what you claim, 
the Saviour of the people, do here some such miracle as it is 
said thou hast done at Capernaum." This speech betrays an 
ironical doubt respecting those marvellous things which were 
attributed to Him. 

It appears from this passage, as well as frcan Matt, xiii 58 
and Mark vl 5, that Jesus performed no miracles at Nazareth. 
It is even said that " He could do 7u> miracle there." It was 
a moral impossibility, as in other similar instances (Luke xi. 
16, 29, xxiii. 35). It proceeded from the spirit in which the 
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demand was made : it was a miracle of ostentation that was 
required of Him (the third temptation in the desert) ; and it 
was what He could not grant, without doing wJuU the Father 
had not shown Him (John v. 19, 30).-^The allusion to the 
miracles at Capernaum creates surprise^ because none of them 
have been recorded; and modem interpreters generally find 
in these words a proof of the chronological disorder which 
here prevails in Luke's narrativa He must have placed this 
visit much too soon. This conclusion, however, is not so 
certain as it appears. The expression, in the power of the 
Spirit (ver. 14), contains by implication, as we have seen, an 
indication of miracles wrought in those early days, and amongst 
these we must certainly rank the miracle at the marriage feast 
at Cana (John ii.). This miracle was followed by a residence 
at Capernaum (John iL 12), during which Jesus may have 
performed some miraculous works ; and it was not till after 
that that He preached publicly at Nazareth. These early 
miracles have been effaced by subsequent events, as that at 
Cana would have been, if John had not rescued it from 
obUvion. If this is so, the twenty-third verse, which seems at 
first sight not to harmonize with the previous narrative, would 
just prove with what fidelity Luke has preserved the purport 
of the sources whence he drew his information. John in the 
same way makes allusion (ii. 12) to miracles which he has 
not recorded. — ^The preposition €t9 before the name Capernaum 
appears to be the true reading : " done a>t and in favour of 
Capernaum." 

The Be (ver. 24) indicates opposition. " So far from seek- 
ing to obtain your confidence by a display of miracles, I shall 
rather accept, as a prophet, the fate of all the prophets." The 
proverbial saying here cited by Jesus is found in the scene 
Matt. ziiL and Mark vi, and, with some slight modification, 
in John iv. 44. None have more difiSculty in discerning the 
exceptional character of an extraordinary man than those who 
have long lived with him on terms of familiarity. — The Se 
(ver. 25) is again of an adversative force : If by your unbelief 
you prevent my being your physician, there are others whom 
you will not prevent me from healing. The expression 
verily announces something important ; and it is evident that 
the application of the saying, ver. 24, in the mind of Jesus^ 
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has a much wider reference than the instance before Him ; 
Nazareth becomes^ in His view, a type of unbelieving Israel. 
This is proved by the two following examples, which refer to 
the relations of Israel with the heathen. — He speaks of a 
famine of three years and a half. From the expressions of 
the 0. T., during these years (1 Kings xvii 1), and t?ie third 
year (xviiL 1), we can only in strictness infer a drought of two 
years and a half. But as this same figure, three years and 
a half, is found in Jas. v. 1 7, it was probably a tradition of 
the Jewish schools. The reasoning would be this : The famine 
must have lasted for a certain time after the drought. There 
would be a desire also to make out the number which, ever 
since the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, had become the 
emblem of times of national calamity. The expression, all 
the land, denotes the land of Israel, with the known countries 
bordering upon it The Alex, reading SiS<ovla^, the territory of 
Sidon, may be a correction derived from the LXX. The read- 
ing SiS&po^, the city of Sidon itself, makes the capital the 
centre on which the surrounding cities depend. — ^The some- 
wtiat incorrect use of el yJ^, except, is explained by the applica- 
tion of this restriction not to the special notion of Israditish 
widowhood, but to the idea of widowhood in general ; the same 
remark applies to ver. 27, Matt. xii. 4, Gal. L 19, and other 
passages. — ^The second example (ver. 27) is taken from 2 Kings 
V. 14. The passage 2 Kings viL 3 and some others prove 
how very prevalent leprosy was in Israel at this tima The 
prophecy contained in these examples is being fulfilled to this 
hour : Israel is deprived of the works of grace and marvels of 
healing which the Messiah works among the Gentiles. 

Vers. 28-30.* CoTiclusion, — The threat contained in these 
examples exasperates them: "Thou rejectest us: we reject 
thee," was their virtual reply. The term iK^aXKeiv, to cast 
outy denotes that they set upon Him with violence. — ^About 
forty minutes distant from Nazareth, to the south-east, they 
show a wall of rock 80 feet high, and (if we add to it a 
second declivity which is found a little below) about 300 feet 
above the plain of Esdraelon. It is there that tradition places 
this scene. But Bobinson regards this tradition as of no great 
antiquity. Besides, it does not agree with the expression : on 

^ Ver. 29. K- B. D. L. some Mdil, twn iiutcad of u$ m 
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which the city was Jmilt Nazareth spreads itself out upon the 
eastern face of a mountain, where there is a perpendicular wall 
of rock from 40 to 50 feet high. This nearer locality agrees 
better with the text — ^The wore of the Alex, reading signifies : 
$0 as to he able to cast Him down. It was for that purpose that 
they took the trouble of going up so high. This reading is 
preferable to the T. R : eU to, for the purpose of, — ^The de- 
liverance of Jesus was neither a miracle nor an escape ; He 
passed through the group of these infuriated people with a 
majesty which overawed them. The history offers some simi- 
lar incidents. We cannot say, as one critic does : ** In the 
absence of any other miracle, He left them this." 

The greater part of modem critics regard this scene as identical 
with that of Matt. xiiL and Mark vi, placed by these evangelists at 
a much later period. They rely, \sty On the expression of surprise : 
Is not this the son of Joseph f and on the proverbial saying, ver. 24^ 
which could not have been repeated twice within a few months ; 2^, 
On the absence of miracles common to the two narratives ; 3d, On 
the words of ver. 23, which suppose that Jesus had been labouring 
at Capernaum prior to this visit to Nazareth. But how in this case 
are the following differences to be explained f — 1. In Matthew and 
Mark there is not a word about the attempt to put Jesus to death. 
All goes off peaceably to the very end. 2. Where are certain cases 
of healing recorded by Matthew (ver. 58) and Mark (ver. 5) to be 
placed ) Before the preaching ? This is scarcely compatible with 
the words put into the mouth of the inhabitants of Nazareth (ver. 
23, Luke). After the preaching) Luke's narrative absolutely 
excludes this supposition. 3. Matthew and Mark place the visit 
which they relate at the culminating point of the Galilsean mimstry, 
and towards its close, whilst Luke commences his account of this 
ministry with the narrative which we have just been studying. An 
attempt has been made to explain this difference in two ways : Luke 
may have wished, in placing this narrative here, to make us see the 
reason which induced Jesus to settle at Capernaum instead of 
Nazareth (Bleek, Weizsacker) ; or he may have made this scene the 
opening of Jesus' ministry, because it prefigures the rejection of the 
Jews and the salvation of the Gentiles, which is the leading idea of 
his book (Holtzmann). But how is such an arbitrary transposition 
to be harmonized with his intention of writing in order, so distinctly 
professed by Luke (L 4) ? These difficulties have not yet been 
solved. Is it then impossible, that after a first attempt among His 
fellow-citizens at the beginning of His ministry, Jesus should have 
made a second later on 1 On the contrary, is it not quite natural 
that, before leaving Galilee for ever (and thus at the very time to 
which Matthew and Mark refer their account). He should have 
addressed Himself once more to the heart of His fellow-oountrymen, 
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and that, if He had again found it closed against Him, the shock 
would nevertheless have been less violent than at the first encounter i 
However this may be, if the two narratives refer to the same event, 
as present criticism decides, Luke's appears to me to deserve the 
preference, and for two reasons : 1. The very dramatic and detailed 
picture he has drawn leaves no room for doubting the accuracy and 
absolute originality of the source whence he derived his information ; 
whilst the narratives of Matthew and Mark betray, by the absence 
of all distinctive features, their traditional origin. 2. John (iv. 4) 
cites, ai the beginning of his account of the GalUcBcm ministry, the 
saying recorded by the three evangelists as to the rejection which 
every prophet must undergo from his own people. He quotes it 
as a maxim already previously announced by Jesus, and which had 
influenced from the first the course of His ministry. Now, as the 
three S3m. are agreed in referring this saying to a visit at Nazareth, 
this quotation in John clearly proves that the visit in question took 
place at the commencement (Luke), and not in the middle or at the 
end of the Galilsean ministiy (Matthew and Mark). We are thus 
brought to the conclusions : I. That the visit related by Luke is 
historical ; 2. That the recollection of it was lost to tradition, in 
common with many other facts relating to the beginning of the 
ministry (marriage at Cana^ etc.); 3. That it was followed by 
another towards the end of the GalUsaan ministry, in the traditional 
account of which several incidents were introduced belonging to the 
former. As to the sojourn at Capernaum, implied in Luke iv. 23, we 
have already seen that it is included in the general description, 
ver. 15. John ii. 12 proves that from the first the attention of 
Jesns was drawn to this city as a suitable place in which to reside. 
His first disciples lived near it. The synagogue of Capernaum must 
then have been one of the first in which He preached, and conse- 
quently one of those mentioned in ver. 15. 

2. JResidence at Capemavm: vers. 31—44. Five sections: 
Ist. A general survey (vers. 31 and 32) ; 2cL The healing of a 
demoniac (vers. 33-37) ; 3cL That of Peter's mother-in-law 
(vers. 38 and 39); ^th. Various cures (vers. 40-42); 5th. 
Transition to the evangelization of Galilee generally. 

1st. Vers. 31 and 32. — ^The term, Se went dovm, refers to 
the situation of Capernaum on the sea-shore, in opposition to 
that of Nazareth on the high land. — ^We have to do here with 
a permanent abode; comp. John ii 12 and Matt. iv. 13 
{iXjBwv KOT^Kfqaev eU £.), as well as the term. His ovm city 
(Matt ix. 1). The name Capernaum or Caphamaum (see 
critical note, ver. 23) does not occur in the O. T. From this 
it would seem that it was not a very ancient place. The 
name may signify, town of Nahum (alluding to the prophet 
of this name), or (with more probability) tovm of consolation, 

VOL. L Q 
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The name, according to Josephns, belonged properly to a 
fountain;^ in the only passage in which he mentions this 
town, he calls it K€(f>apva>fjurf.^ Until lately, it was very 
generally admitted that the site of Capernaum was marked by 
the rains of Tell-Hum towards the northern end of the lake 
of Gennesareth, to the west of the embouchure of the Jordan. 
Since Bobinson's time, however, several, and among the rest 
M. Benan, have inclined to look for it farther south, in the 
rich plain where stands at the present day the town of Ehan- 
Minyeh, of which Josephus has left us such a fine description. 
Keim pronounces very decidedly in favour of this latter 
opinion, and supports it by reasons of great weight' — ^Agri- 
culture, fishing, and commerce, favoured by the road from 
Damascus to Ftolemais, which passed through or near Caper- 
naum, had made it a flourishing city. It was therefore the 
most important town of the northern district of the lake 
country. It was the Jewish, as Tiberias was the heathen, 
eapital of Galilee (a similar relation to that between Jerusalem 
and Csesarea). 

The 31st and 3 2d verses form the fifth resting-place oi 
general summary in the narrative (see vers. 14, 15). The 
analytical form ^v SiBdaKmv indicates habit In the parallel 
place in Mark, the imperf iSiBcurKev puts the act of teaching 
in direct and special connection with the following fact By 
the authority (i^ovaia) which characterized the words of 
Jesus, Luke means, not the power employed in the healing 
of the demonaic (to express this he would rather have used 
Bvvafu^, force), but the commanding character which dis- 
tinguished His teaching. Jesus did not dissect texts, like 
the Babbis; He laid down truths which carried with them 
their own evidence. He spoke as a legislator, not as a lawyer 
(Matt viL 28, 29). — ^The following incident proves the right 
He had to teach in this way. — ^It appears that it was with 
this 31st verse that Marcion commenced his Gospel, prefacing 
it with the fixing of the date, iiL 1 : ''In the 15th year of 

1 BdL Jud, iii. 10. 8 : "To the mildness of the climate is added the adyan- 
tage of a copious spring, which the inhabitants call Oaphamamn.' 

• Joe, Vita, § 72. 

' Delitzsch, in his little tractate, ^n Tag t» CapemafJOn, does not hesitate to 
lecognise in the great field of rains of Tell-Hom the remains of Oapemanm. 
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the government of Tiberius, Jesus went down into the town 
of Galilee called Capemanm." ^ The complement understood 
of werU down was evidently : from heaven. As to the visit 
to Nazareth, Marcion places it after the scene which follows ; 
this transposition was certainly dictated by ver. 23. 

2d, Vers. 33-37.* Should the possessed mentioned by the 
evangelists be regarded simply as persons afSicted after the 
same manner as our lunatics, whose derangement was attri- 
buted by Jewish and heathen superstition to supernatural 
inflaence ? Or did God really permit, at this extraordinary 
epoch in history, an exceptional display of diabolical power ? 
Or, lastly, should certain morbid conditions now existing, which 
medical science attributes to purely natural causes, either 
physical or psychical, be put down, at the present day also, 
to the action of higher causes ? These are the three hypo- 
theses which present themselves to the mind. Several of the 
demoniacs healed by Jesus certainly exhibit symptoms very 
like those which are observed at the present day in those who 
are simply afSicted; for example, the epileptic child, Luke 
ix. 37 et seq., and paralL These strange conditions in every 
case, therefore, were based on a real disorder, either physical 
or physico-psychical The evangelists are so far from being 
ignorant of this, that they constantly class the demoniacs 
under the category of the sick (vers. 40 and 41), never under 
that of the vicious. The possessed have nothing in common 
with the chUdren of the devil (John viii.). Nevertheless these 
afflicted persons are constantly made a class by themselves. 
On what does this distinction rest? On this leading fact, 
that those who are simply sick enjoy their own personal con- 
sciousness, and are in possession of their own will ; while in 
the possessed these faculties are, as it were, confiscated to a 
foreign power, with which the sick person identifies himself 
(ver. 34, viii 30). How is this peculiar symptom to be 
explained ? Josephus, under Hellenic influence, thought that 
it should be attributed to the soids of wicked men who came 
after death seeking a domicile in the living.' In the eyes 

^ Tertnllian, Contra Mare, ir. 7. 

> Ver. 88. K. B. L. V. Z. omit x»y«»p.— Ver. 85. K. E D. L. V. Z. aevena 
Mmi/ read mx» instead of i^ 
^Bta,Jvd,yu. 6. 8. 
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of the people the strange gaest was a demon, a fallen angeL 
This latter opinion Jesus must have shared. Strictly speak- 
ing, His colloquies with the demoniacs might be explained by 
an accommodation to popular prejudice, and the sentiments 
of those who were thus afBicted ; but in His private conver- 
sations with His disciples. He must, whatever was true, have 
disclosed His real thoughts, and sought to enlighten them. 
But He does nothing of the kind ; on the contrary. He gives 
the apostles and disciples power to cast out devils (ix. 1), and 
to tread on ail the power of the eiiemy (x. 19). In Mark 
ix. 29, He distinguishes a certain class of demons that can 
only be driven out by prayer (and fasting ?). In Luke xi 21 
and paralL, He explains the facility with which He casts out 
demons by the personal victory which He had achieved over 
Satan at the beginning. He therefore admitted the inter- 
vention of this being in these mysterious conditions. If this 
is so, is it not natural to admit that He who exercised over 
this, as over all other kinds of maladies, such absolute power 
best understood its nature, and that therefore His views upon 
the point should determine ours ? 

Are there not times when God permits a superior evil 
power to invade humanity ? Just as God sent Jesus at a 
period in history when moral and social evil had reached its 
culminating point, did not He also permit an extraordinary 
manifestation of diabolical power to take place at the same 
time ? By this means Jesus could be proclaimed externally 
and visibly as the conqueror of the enemy of men, as He who 
came to destroy the works of the devil in the moral sense of 
the word (1 John iii. 8). All the miracles of healing have 
a similar desiga They are signs by which Jesus is revealed 
as the author of spiritual deliverances corresponding to these 
physical cures. — ^An objection is found in the silence of the 
fourth Gospel ; but John in no way professed to relate all he 
knew. He says himself, xx. 30, 31, that there are "besides 
many miracles, and differerU miracles (iroXKit Koi aXKa), which 
he does not relate. 

As to the present state of things, it must not be com- 
pared with the times of Jesus. Not only might the latter 
have been of an exceptional character; but the beneficent 
influence which the gospel has exercised in restoring man to 
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himself, and brmging his conscience under the power of the 
holy and true God, may have brought about a complete 
change in the spiritual world. Lastly, apart from aU this, is 
there nothing mysterious, from a scientific point of view, in 
certain cases of mental derangement, particularly in those 
conditions in which the will is, as it were, confiscated to, and 
paralyzed by, an unknown power ? And after deduction has 
been made for all those forms of mental maladies which a 
discriminating analysis can explain by moral and physical 
relations, will not an impartial physician agree that there is 
a residuum of cases respecting which he must say: Non 
liquet t 

Possession is a caricature of inspiration. The latter, attach- 
ing itself to the moral essence of a man, confirms him for ever 
in the possession of his true self; the former, while profoundly 
opposed to the nature of the subject, takes advantage of its 
state of morbid passivity, and leads to the forfeiture of per- 
sonality. The one is the highest work of God ; the other of 
the deviL 

The question has been asked. How could a man in a state 
of mental derangement, and who would be r^arded as un- 
clean (ver. 33), be foimd in the synagogue t Perhaps his 
malady had not broken out before as it did at this moment 
— Luke says literally : a man who had a spirit (an afflatus) of 
an tmelean devil. In this expression, which is only found in 
Bev. xvl 14, the term spirit or afflatus denotes the influence 
of the tmdean devil, of the being who is the author of it — 
The crisis which breaks out (ver. 34) results from the oppos- 
ing action of those two powers which enter into conflict with 
each other, — ^the influence of the evil spirit, and that of the 
person and word of Jesus. A Iu>ly power no sooner begins 
to act in the sphere in which this wretched creature lives, 
than the unclean power which has dominion over him ieeh 
its empire threatened. This idea is suggested by the contrast 
between the epithet unclean applied to the diabolical spirit 
(ver. 33), and the address: Thou art the Holy One of God 
(ver. 34). The exclamation ea, ah ! (ver. 34) is properly the 
imperative of idto, let le! It is a cry like that of a criminal 
who, when suddenly apprehended by the police, calls out: 
Loose me ! This is also what is meant in this instance by 
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the expression, in frequent use amongst the Jews with different 
applications : Whai is there between u$ and thee f of which the 
meaning here is : What have we to contend about ? "What 
evil have we done thee ? The plural we does not apply to 
the devil and to the possessed, since the latter still identifies 
himself altogether with the former. The devil speaks in the 
name of all the other spirits of his kind which have succeeded 
in obtaining possession of a human being. — ^The perdition 
which he dreads is being sent into the abyss where such 
spirits await the judgment (viii 31). This abyss is the 
emptiness of a creature that possesses no point of support 
outside itself, — ^neither in God, as the faithful angels have, 
nor in the world of sense, as sinful men endowed with a 
body have. In order to remedy this inward destitution, they 
endeavour to unite themselves to some human being, so as 
to enter through this medium into contact with sensible 
realities. Whenever a loss of this position befalls them, they 
fall back into the abyss of their empty self-dependence (vide 
subjectivity), — ^The term Soly One of God expresses the cha* 
racter in which this being recognised his deadly enemy. We 
cannot be surprised that such homage should be altogether 
repugnant to the feelings of Jesus. He did not acknowledge 
it as the utterance of an individual whose will is free, which 
is the only homage that can please Him ; and He sees what 
occasion may be taken from such facts to exhibit His work in 
a suspicious light (xi. 15). He therefore puts an end to this 
scene immediately by these two peremptory words (ver. 35) • 
Silence ! and Come ov;t. By the words i^ avrov, of him, Jesus 
forcibly distinguishes between the two beings thus far mingled 
together. This divorce is the condition of the cure. — ^A terrible 
convulsion marks the deliverance of the afflicted man. The 
tormentor does not let go his victim without subjecting >tiTn 
to a final torture. The words, toithoiU having done him any 
hurt, reproduce in a striking manner the impression of eye- 
witnesses : they ran towards the unhappy man, expecting to 
find him dead ; and to their surprise, on lifting him up, they 
find him perfectly restored. 

We may imagine the feelings of the congregation when they 
beheld such a scene as this, in which the two powers that dis- 
pute the empire of mankind had in a sensible manner just 
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come into conflict Veis. 36 and 37 describe this feeling. 
Several have applied the expression iMs word (What a word i$ 
this I A. y.) to the command of Jesus which the devil had 
just obeyed. But a reference to ver. 32 obliges us to take 
the term word in its natural sense, the preaching of Jesus in 
general The authority with which He taught (ver. 32) found 
its guarantee in the authority backed by 'power (Bwafusi), with 
which He forced the devils themselves to render obedience. 
The power which Jesus exercises by His simple word is opposed 
to the prescriptions and pretences of the exorcists ; His cures 
differed &om theirs, just as His teaching did from that of the 
scribea In both cases He speaks as a master. 

The account of this miracle is omitted by Matthew. It is 
found with some slight variations in Mark (i 23 et seq.). It is 
placed by him, as by Luke, at the beginning of this sojourn of Jesus 
at Capemaum. Instead of pi^av, having thrown himy Mark says, 
(nrapct^ay, havmg tom^ molently convulsed him, — ^Instead of Whai word 
is this? Mark makes the multitude say : Whai new doctine is ihis?-^ 
an expression which agrees with the sense which we have given to 
Xoyos iQ Luke. The meaning of the epithet new in the mouth of 
the people might be rendered by the common exclamation : Here is 
something new I According to Bleek, Mark borrowed his narrative 
from Luka But how very paltry and insignificant these changes 
would seem 1 According to Holtzmann, the original source was the 
primitive Mark (A,), the narrative of which has been reproduced 
exactly by our Mark ; whilst Luke has modified it with a view to 
exalt the miracle, by changing, for example, having torn into having 
thrown, and by adding on his own authority the details, tvith a loud 
voice, and withoui having done him any hu/rt Holtzmann congratulates 
himself, after this, on having made Luke's dependence on the Proto- 
Mark guite evident. But the simple term word, which in Luke (ver. 
36) supphes the place of Mark's emphatic expression, this new doc- 
trine, contradicts this explanation. And if this miracle was in the 
primitive Mark, from which, according to Holtzmann, Matthew must 
also have drawn his narrative, how came the latter to omit an incident 
so striking f Holtzmann's answer is, that this evangelist thought 
another example of a similar cure, that of the demoniac at Gadara, 
the more strHdng; and to compensate for the omission of the healing 
at Capernaum, he has put down two demoniacs, instead of one, to 
Gadara ... 1 How can such a childish procedure be imputed to a 
grave historian ? 

Zd. Vers. 38 and 39.^ — ^Peter, according to our narrative, 
seems to have lived at Capernaum. According to John 1 45, 
he was originally of Bethsaida. The two places were very 

' Ver. 88. The Mea. an divided l)et;ween ««*« and cs. 
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near^ and might have had a common synagogue; or, while 
originally belonging to the one, Peter might have taken up his 
abode at the other. — ^The term ireiSepd (not fMfTpvla) proves 
that Peter was married, which agrees with 1 Cor. ix. 5. It 
is possible that from this time Jesus took up His abode in 
Peter's house. Matt. xviL 24 et seq. — According to Mark i 
29, His train of disciples consisted, not only of Simon and 
Andrew, but also of James and John. This already existing 
association supposes a prior connection between Jesus and 
these young fishermen, which is explained in John i Luke 
does not name the companions of Jesus. We only see by the 
words, ske arose avd ministered unto them (ver. 39), that He 
was not alone. — ^The expression Trvpero^ /leyo? does not appear 
to be used here in the technical sense which it has in ancient 
books of medicine, where it denotes a particular kiad of fever. 
— In Luke, Jesus bends down over the sick woman. This was 
a means of entering into spiritual communication with her : 
comp. Peter's words to the impotent man (Acts iiL 4) : Looh 
on ms. In Matthew, He touches the sick woman with His 
hand. This action has the same design. In Mark, He takes 
her by the hand to lift her up. How are these variations to 
be explained, if all three drew from the same source, or if one 
derived his account fix)m the other ? — Luke says, literally. He 
rebuked (he fever ; as if He saw in the disease some principle 
hostile to man. This agrees with John viii 44, where the 
devil is called the mwrderer of man, — It was doubtless at the 
time of the evening meal (ver. 40). The first use which the 
sick woman makes of her recovered strength was to serve up 
a repast for her guests. Holtzmann finds a proof in the plur. 
avTot<f, " she served tJiem" that Luke's narrative depends on 
Mark ; for thus far Luke has only spoken of Jesus : He cam,e 
down (ver. 31), He entered (ver. 38). But this proof is weak. 
In the description of the public scene, Luke would only pre- 
sent the principal person, Jesus ; while in the account of the 
domestic scene he would naturally mention also the other 
persons, since they had all the same need of being waited 
upon. 

In Luke and ]\Iark the position of this narrative is very nearly 
the same, with merely this difference, that in the latter it follows 
the calling of the four disciples, while in Luke it precedes it In 
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Matthew, on the contrary, it is placed very much later — after the 
Sermon on the Mount. As to the details, Matthew is almost iden- 
tical with Mark. Thus the two eyangelists which agree as to the 
time (Luke and Mark) differ most as to the details, and the two 
which come nearest to each other in details (Matthew and Mark) 
differ considerably as to time. How can this singular relation be 
explained if they drew from common written sources, or if they 
copied from each other 1 Luke here omits Andrew, whom Mark 
mentions. Why so, if he copied from the primitive Mark 1 Had 
he any animosity against Andrew 1 Holtzmann replies : Because 
he does not speak of Andrew in what follows. As if, in Mark him- 
self, he was any the more mentioned in the incidents that follow ! 

4ih. Vers. 40 and 41.* — Here we have one of those periods 
when the miraculous power of Jesua waa most abundantly dia- 
played. We shall meet again with some of these culminat- 
ing points in the course of His ministry. A similar rhythm 
is found in the career of the apostles. Peter at Jerusalem 
(Acts V. 15, 16), and Paul at Ephesus (xix. 11, 12), exercise 
their miraculous power to a degree in whicli they appear to 
have exhibited it at no other time in their life; it was at 
the same time the culminating point of their ministry of the 
word. 

The memory of this remarkable evening must have fixed 
itself indelibly in the early tradition ; for the account of this 
time has been preserved, in almost identical terms, in our three 
Syn. The sick came in crowds. The expression, wJien the sun 
was setting, shows that this time had been waited for. And 
that not " because it was the cool hour,'' as many have thought, 
but because it was the end of the Sabbath, and carrying a sick 
person was regarded as work (John v. 10). The whole city, 
as Mark, in his simple, natural, and somewhat emphatic style, 
says, was gathered together at the door. — ^According to our 
narrative, Jesus made use on this occasion of the laying on of 
hands. Luke cannot have invented this detail himself; and 
the others would not have omitted it if it had belonged to their 
alleged common source of information. Therefore Luke had 
some special source in which this detail was found, and not 

* Ver. 40. B. D. Q. X. twirtPus instead of in^i/r.— B. D. It. Syr., i/if«rivf» 
instead of i/c/««-iimv. — ^Ver. 41. The Mss. are divided between xfuvymH^vtrm and 
fati$vrm, — The T. R., with 14 Mjj. almost all the Mnn. Syr., xeads • Xfter§t 
before • M«f r$» ei«v, contrary to K. B. C. D. F. L. B. X. Z. It^'''**^, which 
omit it. 
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this alone. This rite is a symhol of any kind of transmission^ 
whether of a gift or an office (Moses and Joshua, Dent, xxxiv. 
9), or of a blessing (the patriarchal blessings), or of a duty 
(tibe transfer to the Levites of the natural functions of the 
eldest sons in eveiy family), or of guilt (the guilty Israelite 
laying his hands on the head of the victim), or of the sound 
vital strength enjoyed by the person who imparts it (cures). 
It is not certainly that Jesus could not have worked a cure by 
His mere word, or even by a simple act of volition. But, in 
the first place, there is something profoundly human in this 
act of laying the hand on the head of any one whom one 
desires to benefit. It is a gesture of tenderness, a sign of 
beneficial communication such as the heart craves. Then this 
symbol might be TnoraUy necessary. Whenever Jesus avails 
Himself of any material means to work a cure, whether it 
be the sound of His voice, or clay made of His spittle, His 
aim is to establish, in the form best adapted to the particular 
case, a personal tie between the sick person and Himself; 
for He desires not only to heal, but to effect a restoration to 
God, by creating in the consciousness of the sick a sense of 
union with Himself, the organ of divine grace in the midst of 
mankind. This moral aim explains the variety of the means 
employed. Had they been curative means, — of the nature of 
magnetic passes, for example, — they could not have varied so 
much. But as they were addressed to the sick person's soul, 
Jesus chose them in such a way that His action was adapted 
to its character or position. In the case of a deaf mute. He 
put His fingers into his ears ; He anointed the eyes of a blind 
man with His spittle, etc. In this way their healing appeared 
as an emanation from His person, and attached them to Him 
by an indissoluble tie. Their restored life was felt to be de- 
pendent on Hia The repetition of the act of laying on of 
hands in each case was with the same view. The sick person, 
being thus visibly put into a state of physical dependence, 
would necessarily infer his moral dependence. — The Alex, 
readings iiriridet^, laying on, iOepdireve, He healed, must be 
preferred. The aor. (in the T. £.) indicates the completed act, 
the imperf its indefinite continuation : '' Laying His hands mi 
each of them. He healed^ and kept on healing, as many as came 
for it" 
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The demoniacs are mentioned in ver. 41 among the sick, 
but as forming a class by themselves. This agrees with what 
we have stated respecting their condition. There must have 
been some physico-psychical disorganization to afifbrd access to 
the malign influence. The words o Xptaro^ are correctly 
omitted by the Alex. ; they have been taken from the second 
part of the verse. — ^From the fact that the multitude translated 
the exclamation of the devils. Thou art the Son of God, into 
this, It is the Christ, we have no right to conclude that the two 
titles were identical By the former, the devils acknowledged 
the divine character of this man, who made them feel so forcibly 
His sovereign power. The latter was the translation of this 
homage into ordinary speech by the Jewish multitude. Was 
it the design of the devil to compromise Jesus by stirring up 
a dangerous excitement in Israel in His favour, or by making 
it believed that there was a bond of common interest between 
His cause and theirs ? It is more natural to regard this ex- 
clamation as an involuntary homage, an anticipation of that 
compulsory adoration which all creatures, even those which 
are wider the earth, as St. Paul says (Phil ii 10), shall one day 
render to Jesus. They are before the representative of Him 
he/ore whom they tremble (Jas. ii 19). Jesus, who had rejected 
in the desert aU complicity with their head, could not think 
of deriving advantage from this impure homage. 

5th. Vers. 42-44.* — ^The more a servant of God exerts him- 
seK in outward activity, the more need there is that he should 
renew his inward strength by meditation. Jesus also was sub- 
ject to this law. Every morning He had to obtain afresh 
whatever was needed for the day ; for He lived hy the Father 
(John vi 57). He went out before day from Peter's house, 
where no doubt He was staying. Instead of. And when it 
was day, Mark says, While it was still very dark (Iwvxov \iav). 
Instead of, the multitude sought Him, Mark says, Simon and 
they that were with him followed after Him . . ., and said unto 
•Him, All men seek Thee. Instead of, / mu^st preach, Mark 
makes Jesus say. Let v^ go, that I may preach . . ., etc. These 

^ Ver. 48. M. B. G. D. L. X. some Mnn., «rfrr«Xiry instead of a^nwruXfimu — 
K. B. L. some Mnn., itri r^vr* instead of us T»»r», — Ver. 44. K. B. D. Q., i^ «*«< 
rvMB^w^Mf instead of •» rats etnetymytuf. — K. B. C. L. Q. R. several Mnn., mt 
Ui^mmt, instead of mt VmAjXmmt. 
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shades of difference are easily explained, if the substance of 
these narratives was furnished by oral tradition; but they 
become childish if they are drawn from the same written 
source. Holtzmann thinks that Luke generalizes and obscures 
the narrative of the primitive Mark. The third evangelist 
would have laboured very uselessly to do that ! Bleek suc- 
ceeds no better in explaining Mark by Luke, than Holtzmann 
Luke by Mark. If Mark listened to the narrations of Peter, 
it is intelligible that he should have added to the traditional 
narrative the few striking features which are peculiar to him, 
and particularly that which refers to the part taken by Simon 
on that day. As we read Mark 1 36, 37> we fancy we hear 
Peter telling the story himself, and saying : " And we found 
Him, and said to Him, All men seek Thee." These special 
features, omitted in the general tradition, are wanting in Luke. 
— ^The words of Jesus, ver. 43, might be explained by a tacit 
opposition between the ideas oi preaching and healing. " If I 
stayed at Capernaum, I should soon have nothing else to do 
but work cures, whilst I am sent that I may preach also." 
But in this case the verb eveuyyeKlaaaOiu should commence 
the phrase. On the contrary, the emphasis is on the words, 
to other cities . • . Jesus opposes to the idea of a stationary 
ministry at Capernaum, that of itinerant preaching. The 
term eutMrfyeXiacurdai, to tell news, is very appropriate to ex- 
press this idea. The message ceases to be news when the 
preacher remains in the same placa But in this expression 
of Jesus there is, besides, a contrast between Capernaum, the 
large city, to which Jesus in no way desires to confine His care, 
and the smaller towns of the vicinity, designated in Mark by 
the characteristic term Ko/M7ro7roKei^,which. are equally entrusted 
to His love. — It is difScult to decide between the two readings, 
aireardXrjv, I have been sent in order to . , ., and airiarakfuu, 
my mission is to . , . The second perhaps agrees better with 
the context. A very similar various reading is found in the 
parallel passage, Mark i 38 (i^TiBov or e^eX^Xt/da). Mark's 
term appears to allude to the incarnation ; Luke's only refers 
to the mission of Jesus. — ^The readings eh r^9 o-uparytuyiK and 
& Tat? owaryoyYdk, ver. 44, recur in Mark i. 39. The former 
appears less regular, which makes it more probable: Jesus 
carried the preaching into the synagogues. — ^The absurd read- 
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ing T^9 ^lovSaia^, which is found in the six principal Alex.; 
should be a caution to blind partisans of this text. 



THE MIBACLES OF JESUS. 

We shall here add a few thoughts on the miracles of Jesus in 
general Four methods are used to get rid of the miraculous ele- 
ment in the Gospel history : — Id. The explanation called natural^ 
which upholds the credibility of the narrative, but explains the text 
in such a way that its contents offer nothing extraordinary. This 
attempt has failed ; it is an expedient repudiated at the present day, 
rationalistic criticism only having recourse to it in cases where other 
methods are manifestly ineffectual — 2d. The mythical explanation, 
according to which the accounts of the miracles would be owing to 
reminiscences of the miraculous stories of the O. T., — the Messiah 
could not do less than the prophets, — or would be either the product 
of spontaneous creations of the Christian consciousness, or the acci- 
dental result of certain words or parables of Jesus that were mis- 
understood (the resurrection of Lazarus, e.g., the result of the passage 
Luke xvL 31 ; the cursing of the barren fig-tree, a translation into 
fact of the parable, Luke xiiL 6-9). But the simple, plain, historical 
character of our Gospel narratives, so free from all poetical adorn- 
ment and bombast, defends them against this suspicion. Besides, 
several accounts of miracles are accompanied by words of Jesus, 
which in such a case would lose their meaning, but which are never- 
theless beyond doubt authentic. For example, the discourse. Matt 
xiL 26 et seq., where Jesus refutes the charge, laid against Him by 
His adversaries, of casting out devils by the prince of the devils, 
would have no sense but on the supposition, fully conceded by these 
adversaries, of the reality of His cures of the possessed. His address 
to the cities of Galilee, Luke x 12-15, implies the notorious and 
undisputed reality of numerous miraculous facts in His ministry ; 
for we know of no exegesis which consents to give the term Swdfi€i^ 
in this passage the purely moral meaning which M. Colani proposes.^ 
— 3d. The relative hypothesis, according to which these facts must 
be ascribed to natural laws as yet unknown. This was the explana- 
tion of Schleiermacher ; in part also it was the explanation of M. 
Benan : *^ The miraculous is only the unexplained." It is in conflict 
with two insurmountable difficulties: 1. If certain cures may be 
e^Tlained after a fashion, we may be perfectly sure that no oneVui 
ever discover a natural law capable of producing a multiplication of 
loaves and of cooked fish, a resurrection of the dead, and above all, 
such an event as the resurrection of Jesus Himself. 2. We must, 
according to this explanation, attribute to Jesus miracles of scientific 
knowledge quite as inexplicable as the miracles of power which are 

^ S«6 on this snbject tLe fine chapter of Holtzmann, Did Synopt. BvangeUen, 
I 80 ; Die Synopttscfien WunderbtrichU ; and my lecture on the Miracles dt 
JisuSf second edition, p. 11 et seq. 
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now in question. — ith. The psychological explanation. After having 
got rid of the miracles wrought on external nature (the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves and the stilling of the storm) by one of the three 
methods indicated, Keim admits a residuum of extraordinary and 
indisputable facts in the life of Jesus. These are the cures wrought 
upon the sick and the possessed. Before him, M. Kenan had spoken 
of the influence exerted on suffering and nervous people by the can- 
tad of a person of finely organized nature (tme personne exquise), Keim 
merely, m fact, amplifies this expression. The only real miracles 
in the history of Jesus — the cures — are to be ascribed, according to 
him, to moral influence {ethico^sychological, t. ii p. 162). — We reply 
— 1. That the miracles wrought on nature, wmch are set aside as 
mythical, are attested in exactly the same manner as the cures which 
are admitted. 2. That Jesus wrought these cures with an absolute 
certainty of success (" Now, in order that ye may know, I say unto 
thee . . ." " I will ; be thou clean." " Be it unto thee as thou 
wilt"), and that the effect produced was immediate. These two 
features are incompatible with the psychological explanation. ?. 
That if Jesus had known that these cures did not proceed from an 
order of things above nature, it is inconceivable that He would have 
offered them as Qod^s testimony in His favour, and as signs of His 
Messianic dignity. Charlatanism, however slight, is incompatible 
with the moral character of Jesus. On the possessed, see pp. 243-5. 

Jewish legends themselves bear witness to the reality of Jesus' 
miracles. " The Son of Stada (a nickname applied to Jesus in the 
Talmud) brought charms from Egypt in an incision which he had 
made in his flesh." This is the accusation of the Talmud against 
Him. Surely, if the Jews had been able to deny His miracles, it 
would have been a simpler thing to do than to explain them in this 
way. Lastly, when we compare the miracles of the Gospels with 
those attributed to Him in the apocryphal writings, we feel what a 
wide difference there is between tradition and legend. 



SECOND CYCLE. — CHAP. V. 1-VI. IL 

From ihe Call of the First Disciples to the Choice of the Twelve. 

Up to this time Jesus has been preaching, accompanied by 
a few friends, but without forming about Him a circle of per- 
manent disciples. As !l^is work grows. He feela it necessary 
to give it a more definite form. The time has arrived when 
He deems it wise to attach to Himself, as regular disciples, 
those whom the Father has given Him. This new phase coin- 
cides with that in which His work begins to come into conflici 
with the established order of things. 



^ 

, 
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This cycle comprises six narratives : 1. The call of the first 
four disciples (v. 1-11); 2 and 3. Two cures of the leper 
and the paralytic (v. 12-14 and 15-26); 4. The call of 
Levi, with the circumstances connected with it (v. 27-39); 
5 and 6. Two conflicts relating to the Sabbath (vl 1-11). 

1. The Call of the Disciples: v. 1-11. — ^The companions 
of Jesus, in the preceding scene, have not yet been named by 
Luke (they besought Him, iv. 38 ; she ministered unto them, 
iv. 39). According to Mark (L 29), they were Peter, Andrew, 
James, and John. These are the very four young men whom 
we find in this narrative. They had lived up to this time in 
the bosom of their families, and continued their old occupations. 
But this state of things was no longer suitable to the part which 
Jesus designed for them. They were to treasure up all His 
instructions, be the constant witnesses of His works, and re- 
ceive from Him a daily moral education. In order to this, it 
was indispensable that they should be continually with Him. 
In calling them to leave their earthly occupation, and assigning 
them in its place one that was wholly spiritual, Jesus founded, 
properly speaking, the Christian ministry. For this is precisely 
the line of demarcation between the simple Christian and 
the minister, that the former realizes the life of faith in any 
earthly calling ; while the latter, excused by his Master from 
any particular profession, can devote himself entirely to the 
spiritual work with which he is entrusted. Such is the new 
position to which Jesus raises these young fishermen. It is 
more than simple faith, but less than apostleship ; it is the 
ministiy, the general foundation on which will be erected the 
apostolate. 

The call related here by Luke is certainly the same as 
that which is related, in a more abridged form, by Matthew 
(iv. 18-22) and Mark (i. 16-20). For can any one suppose, 
with Biggenbach, that Jesus twice addressed the same persons 
in these terms, " / vrUl make you fishers of men" and that they 
could have twice left all in order to follow Him? If the 
miraculous draught of fishes is omitted in Matthew and 
Mark, it is because, as we have frequent proof in the former, 
in the traditional narratives, the whole interest was centred 
in the word of Jesus, which was the soul of every incident. 
Mark has given completeness to these narratives wherever he 
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could avail himself of Peter*s accounts. But here this was 
not the case, because, as many facts go to prove, Peter avoided 
giving prominence to himself in his own narrations. 

Vers, 1-3.^ — The General SittuUion, — This description fur- 
nishes a perfect frame to the scene that follows. The words, xai 
avTO^ , . ,, He was also standing there, indicate the inconvenient 
position in which He was placed by the crowd collected at this 
spot. — The details in ver. 2 are intended to explain the request 
which Jesus makes to the fishermen. The night fishing was 
at an end (ver. 5). And they had no intention of beginning 
another by daylight ; the season was not favourable. More- 
over, they had washed their nets {a*irbrK%wav is the true read- 
ing ; the imperf. in B. D. is a correction), and their boats were 
drawn up upon the strand (IcrrfiTa). If the fishermen had 
been ready to fish, Jesus would not have asked them to render 
a service which would have interfered with their work. It is 
true that Matthew and Mark represent them as actually en- 
gaged in casting their nets. But these two evangelists omit 
the miraculous draught altogether, and take us to the final 
moment when Jesus says to them : " I will maJce you Jishen 
of men.'* Jesus makes a pulpit of the boat which His friends 
had just left, whence He casts the net of the word over the 
crowd which covers the shore. Then, desiring to attach hence- 
forth these young believers to Himself with a view to His 
future work. He determines to give them an emblem they will 
never forget of the magnificent success that will attend the 
ministry for the love of which He invites them to forsake all ; 
and in order that it may be more deeply graven on their hearts. 
He takes this emblem from their daily calling. 

Vers. 4-1 Oa.^ The Preparation. — In the imperative, launch 
out (ver. 4), Jesus speaks solely to Peter, as director of the 
embarkation ; the order, let doum, is addressed to alL Peter, 
the head of the present fishing, will one day be head also of 
the mission. — Not having taken anything during the night, the 
most favourable time for fishing, they had given up the idea 

^ Ver. 1. K. A. B. L. X., »«i tuumn instead of tw mtupM, — ^Ver. 2. B. D.^ 
irxvv«9, instead of irXv»«9 or MmTkinetp, which is the reading of aU tlie others. 

' Ver. 6. K* B. L. ^/i^nrnr*, C. hiffnv, instead of ^ttfftiyfur* (or )«i^yvvr«), 
which is the reading of T. R. and the rest — Yer. S. K. omits »»^t. — Ver. 9. B. 
D. X., m instead of «. 
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of fisMng in the day. Feter^s reply^ so full of docility, indi- 
cates fedth already existing. ** I shmUd not think of letting 
down the net ; n£verthele$8 at Thy word . . .** He calls Jesus 
en'urTdTff<:, properly (herseer, Master. This word frequently 
occurs in Luke ; it is more general than pafifil or BiSda/cdKo^ ; 
it refers to any kind of oversight — ^The miraculous draught 
may be only a miracle of knowledge ; Jesus had a supernatural 
knowledge of a large shoal of fish to be found in this placa 
There are numerous instances of a similar abundance of fish 
appearing in an unexpected way.* Jesus may, however, have 
wrought by His own will what is frequently produced by 
physical circumstances. — ^The imperf., was breaking, ver. 6, in- 
dicates a beginning to break, or at least a danger of it. The 
arrival of their companions {H^vented this accident. The tenn 
fUToj(pi, denotes merely participation in the same employment 
— In Matthew and Mark, John and James were mending their 
nets. Luke contains nothing opposed to this. — Meyer thinks 
Peter^s astonishment (ver. 8) incomprehensible after all the 
miracles he had abeady seen. But whenever divine power 
leaves the region of the abstract, and comes before our eyes in 
the sphere of actual facts, does it not appear new ? Thus, in 
Peter's case, the emotion produced by the draught of fishes 
effaces for the time every other impression. "E^eTdde air 
ifiov. Go out [of the boat, and depart] from me. Peter here 
employs the more religious expression Lord, which answers to 
his actual feeling. — The word di^/>, a man, strongly indi- 
vidualizes the idea of sinner.— K the reading ^ be preferred to 
&v (Alex.), we must take the word arypa, catch, in the passive 
sensa — The term /cotpavoi, associates (ver. 10), implies more 
than fjt€Toy(pi, companions (ver. 7) ; it denotes association in a 
common undertaking. 

^ Tiistrain, TAe 2fatur<d ffisiory </ tAe Bible, p. 285 : ''The tliickness of the 
•hoals of fiah in the lake of Geimesareth is almost incredible to any one who has 
not witnessed them. They often cover an area of more than an acre ; and when 
the fish move slowly forward in a mass, and are rising ont of the water, they are 
packed so dose together, that it appears as if a heavy rain was heating down on 
the snrface of the water." — ^A similar phenomenon was observed some years ago» 
and even in the spring of this year, in several of our Swiss lakes. " At the end 
of Febmary, in the lakes of Constance and Wallenstadt, the fish crowded 
together in each large numbers at certain places by the banks, that the water 
was darkened by them. At a single dranghl^ 8C qnintals of different kinds of 
tish were taken."— (^unc^, 6th Mai-ch 1872.) 

VOL. I. K 
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Vers. lOJ, 11.* The Call— In Matthew and Mark the caD 
is addressed to the four disciples present ; in Luke, in express 
terms, to Peter only. It results, doubtless, from what foUowB 
that the call of the other disciples was implied (comp. lau/7u^ 
(mt, ver. 4), or that Jesus extended it to them, perhaps by a 
gesture. But how can criticism, with this passage before them, 
which brings the person of Peter into such prominence, whUe 
the other two Syn. do not in any way, attribute to our evan- 
gelist an intention to underrate this apostle ?' 

The analytical form latf ^ayyp&v, ffum shaU he catching, ex- 
presses the p&muLneTice of this mission ; and the words, fr&m 
henceforth, its altogether new character. — Just aa the fisherman, 
by his superior intelligence, makes the fish fall into his snares, 
so the believer, restored to God and to himself, may seize hold 
of the natural man, and lift it up with himself to God. 

This whole scene implies certain previous relations between 
Jesus and these young men (ver. 5), which agrees with Luke's 
narrative ; for ia the latter this incident is placed after the healing 
of Peter's mother-in-law, when the newly called disciples were 

S resent. We must go further back even than this ; for how could 
esus have entered into Peter's house on the Sabbath-day (iv. 38^, 
unless they had already been intimately acquainted! Johns 
narrative easily explains all : Jesus had made the acquaintance of 
Peter and his friends when they were with John the Baptist 
(John i.). As for Matthew and Mark, their narrative has just the 
fragmentary character that belongs to the traditional narrativa 
The facts are simply put into juxtaposition. Beyond this, each 
writer follows his own bent : Matthew is eager after the words of 
Christ, which in his view are the essential thing ; Mark dwells 
somewhat more on the circumstances; Luke enriches the tradi- 
tional narrative by the addition of an important detail — the 
miraculous fishing — obtained from private sources of information. 
His narrative is so simple, and at the same time so picturesque, 
that its accuracy is beyond suspicion. John does not mention 
this incident, because it was al^ady sufficiently known through 
the tradition; but, in accordance with his method, he places 
before us the first commencement of the connection which termi- 
nated in this result. — Holtzmann thinks that Luke's narrative 
is made up partly from that of Mark and Matthew, and partly 
from the account of the miraculous fishing related in John 



* Yer. 11. K. B. D. L., ftmrra instead of «r«vT«. 

' " Luke anderrates Peter," says M. Bnmouf, foUowing M. de Bansen, jnn.^ 
Remtt de8 Deux-MondeJt, let December 1865. — Is it not time to have done with 
this bitter and nntrathful criticism, of which the Anonymous Sctxon has giTon 
the most notorious example, and which belongs to a phase of science i^ow 
[lassed away f 
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It would be well to explain how, if this were the case, the thrice 
repeated reply of Peter, Thcu knowed that I love Thee^ could have 
been changed by Luke into the exclamation, Depart from me J 
Is it not much more simple to admit that, when Jesus desired to 
restore Peter to his apostleship, after the denial, He began by 
placing him in a similar situation to that in which he was when 
first called, in the presence of another miraculous draught of fishes ; 
and that it was by awakening in him the fresh impressions of 
earlier days that He restored to him his ministry) Besides, in 
John xxi., the words, on the other side of the ship, seem to allude 
to the mission to the heathen. 

The course of events therefore was this: Jesus, after having 
attached to Himself in Judsea these few disciples of John the 
Baptist, took them back with Him into Galilee ; and as He wished 
Himself to return to His own family for a little while (John iL 
1-12; Matt iv. 13), He sent them back to theirs, where they 
resumed their former employments. In this way those early day* 
passed away, spent in Capernaum and the nei^bourhood, of which 
John speaks (ov TroXXas -^fiipas), and which Luke describes from 
iv. 14. But when the time came for Him to go to Jerusalem for 
the feast of the Passover (John iL 13 et seq.), where Jesus deter 
mined to perform the solemn act which was to inaugurate His 
Messianic ministry (John iL 13 et seq.), He thought that the hour 
had come to attach them to Him altogether ; so, separating Himself 
finally from His family circle and early calling, He required the 
same sacrifice from them. For this they were sufficiently preparea 
by all their previous experiences ; they made it therefore without 
hesitation, and we find them from this time constantly with Him, 
both in the narrative of John (iL 17, iv. 2-8) and in the Synoptics. 

2. The Lepers: vers. 12-14.^ — ^In Mark (i 40), as in Luke, 
the cure of the lepers took place during a preaching tour. 
Matthew connects this miracle with the Sermon on the Monnt ; 
it is as He comes down from the hill that Jesus meets and 
heals the leper (viiL 1 et seq.). This latter detail is so pre- 
cise, that it is natural to give Matthew the preference here, 
rather than say, with Holtzmann, that Matthew wanted to fill 
up the return from the mountain to the city with it. 

Leprosy was in every point of view a most frightful malady. 
1^. In its physical aspects it was a whitish pustule, eating 
away the flesh, attacking member after member, and at last 
eating away the very bones ; it was attended with burning 
fever, sleeplessness, and nightmare, without scarcely the 
slightest hope of cure. Such were its physical charao- 
teristics ; it was a living death. 2(2* In the social point of 

^ Yer. 18. The Has. are divided between uwm and Xtytn (Alex >• 
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view, in consequence of the excessively oontagions nature of 
his malady, the leper was separated from his family, and 
from intercourse with men, and had no other company than 
that of others as unhappy as himself. Lepers ordinarily 
lived in bands, at a certain distance from human habitations 
(2 Sangs vii 3 ; Luke zvii 12). Their food was deposited 
for them in convenient places. They went with their head 
uncovered, and their chin wrapped up ; and on the approach 
of any persons whom they met, they had to announce them- 
selves as lepers. 3d. In the religious point of view, the 
leper was Levitically unclean, and consequently excommuni- 
cate. His malady was considered a direct chastisement &om 
God. In the very rare case of a cure, he was only restored 
to the theocratic commimity on an official declaration of the 
priest, and after offering the sacrifice prescribed by the law 
(Lev. xiii and xiv., and the tract Negalm in the Talmud). 

The Greek expression is : Avd behold, a man ! There is 
not a verb even. His approach was not seen ; it has all the 
effect of an apparition. This dramatic form reproduces the 
impression made on those who witnessed the scene ; in fact, 
it was only by a kind of surprise, and as it were by stealth, 
that a leper could have succeeded in approaching so near. 
The construction of the 12th verse {jcaX iyivero . . . Kal . . « 
Koi) is Hebraistic, and proves an Aramaean document There 
is nothing like it in the other Syn. ; the eye-witness discovers 
himself in every feature of Luke's narrative. The diseased 
man was fidl of leprosy ; that is to say, his countenance was 
lividly white, as is the case when the malady has reached 
an advanced stage. The unhappy man looks for Jesus in the 
crowd, and haviTig discovered Him (IBdv) he rushes towards 
Him; the moment he recognises Him, he is at His feet 
Luke says, faUing on Ms face ; Mark, kneeling dovm; Matthew, 
ie worshipped. Woidd not these variations in terms be 
puerile if this were a case of copyings or of a derivation from 
a common source t The dialogue is identical in the three 
narratives ; it was expressed in the tradition in a fixed form, 
while the historical details were reproduced with greater 
freedom. — ^All three evangelists say cleanse instead of heal, on 
account of the notion of uncleanness attached to this malady. 
In the words, if Thau, wilt, Thou canst, there is at once deep 
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anguish and great faith. Other sick persons had been cured, 
— ^this the leper knew, — Whence his faith ; but he was probably 
the first man afflicted with his particular malady that succeeded 
in reaching Jesus and entreating His aid» — hence his anxiety. 
The older rationalism used to explain this request in this 
way : " Thou canst, as Messiah, pronounce me cleanJ* Accord- 
ing to this explanation, the diseased person, already in the 
way of being cured naturally, simply asked Jesus to verify 
the core and pronounce him clean, in order that he might be 
spared a costly and troublesome journey to Jerusalem. But 
for the term Ka0ap(^€iv, to purify, comp. vii 22, Matt. x. 8, 
where the simply declarative sense is impossible ; and as to 
the context, Strauss has already shown that it comports just 
as little with this feeble meaning. After the words, he 
thou dean (pronounced pure), these, aiid he was cleansed 
(pronounced pure), would be nothing but absurd tautology. — 
Mark, who takes pleasure in portraying the feelings of Jesus, 
expresses the deep compassion with which He was moved by 
this spectacle (<nr\arfxyuT0€k). The three narratives concur 
in one detail, which must have deeply impressed those who 
saw it, and which, for this reason, was indelibly imprinted 
on the tradition : He put forth His hand, and touched him. 
Leprosy was so contagious,^ that this courageous act excited 
the liveliest emotion in the crowd. Throughout the whole 
course of His life, Jesus confronted the touch of our impure 
nature in a similar manner. — His answer is identical in 
the three narratives; but the result is variously expressed. 
Matthew says : hie leprosy was cleansed, regarding it from a 
ceremonial point of view. Luke simply says: the leprosy 
departed from him, looking at it from a human point of view. 
Mark combines the two forms. This is one of the passages 
on which they rely who make Mark a compiler from the 
other two ; but if Mark was anxious to adhere so slavishly to 
the minutest expressions of his predecessors, to the point 
even of reproducing them without any object, how are we to 
explain the serious and important modifications which in so 

* It prolMibly was regarded as contagionB in popular apprehension, which 
would justify the remark in the text ; hat the man who was so completely 
cohered with the disease that it could find no farther range was clean, according 
to Ley. ziiL 18. See Smith's Dkt, <^ Bible, tub voce.— Tb. 
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many other cases he introduced into their narratives, and the 
considerable omissions which he is continually making of the 
substance of what they relate ? The fact is, that there were 
two sides to this cure, as to the malady itself, the physical 
and the religious; and Mark combines them, whilst the 
other two appear to take one or the other. 

The prohibition which Jesus lays on the leper appears in 
Luke v. 14, in the form of indirect discourse ; but in relating 
the injunction which follows it, Luke passes to the direct 
form. This form is peculiar to his narrativa Luke and 
Matthew omit the threat with which Jesus, according to 
Mark, accompanied this injunction (ifj^fip^firja-dfievos:). What 
was the intention of Jesus ? The cure having been public. 
He could not prevent the report of it from being spread 
abroad. This is true ; but He wanted to do all in His power 
to diminish its fame, and not give a useless impetus to the 
popular excitement produced by the report of His miracles. 
Gomp. Luke viiL 56 ; Matt. ix. 30, xiL 16 ; Mark i 34, 
iii 12, V. 43, vii 36, viiL 26. All these passages forbid our 
seeking a particular cause for the prohibition He lays on the 
leper ; such as a fear that the priests, having had notice of his 
ciLre before his reaching them, would refuse to acknowledge 
it ; or that they would pronounce Jesus unclean for having 
touched him; or that the sick man would lose the serious 
impressions which he had received ; or that he would allow 
himself to be deterred from the duty of offering the sacrifica 
— Jesus said, " Show thyself" because the person is here the 
convincing proof. In Luke we read, according as Moses . . . ; 
in Matthew, the gift which Moses . • • ; in Mark, tJie things 
which Moses . . • Most puerile changes, if they were de- 
signed! — ^What is the testimony contained in this sacrifice, 
and to whom is it addressed ? According to Bleek, the word 
them would refer to the people, who are to be apprised that 
every one may henceforth renew his former relations with 
the leper. But is not the term testimony too weighty for 
this meaning? Gerlach refers the pronoun them to the 
priests : in order that thou, by thy cure, mayest be a witness 
to them of my almightiness ; but according to the text, the 
testimony consists not in the cure being verified, but in the 
sacrifice being offered. The word them does indeed refer to 
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the priests, who are all represented by the one who will 
verify the cure ; but the testimony respects Jesns Hitnselt 
and His sentiments in regard jbo the law. In the Sermon on 
the Mount, Jesus repels the charge already preferred against 
Him of despising the law (Matt. v. 17: *^ Tkinh not that I 
am come to destroy the law "). It is to His respect, therefore, 
for the Mosaic legislation, that this offering will testify to the 
priests. During His earthly career, Jesus never dispensed 
His people from the obligation to obey the prescriptions of 
the law ; and it is an error to regard Him as having, under 
certain circumstances, set aside the law of the Sabbath as far 
as He Himself was concerned. He only transgressed the 
arbitrary enactments with which Pharisaism had surrounded 
it — ^We see by these remarkable words that Jesus had 
already become an object of suspicion and serious charges at 
Jerusalem. This state of things is explained by the narrative 
of the fourth Gospel, where, from the 2d chapter, we see Jesus 
exposed to the animosity of the dominant party, and accords 
to iv. 1. He is even obliged to leave Judaea in order that 
their unfiEkvourable impressions may not be aggravated before 
the time. In chap, v., which describes a fresh visit to 
Jerusalem (for the feast of Purim), the conflict thus prepared 
breaks forth with violence, and Jesus is obliged to testify 
solemnly His respect for this Moses, who will be the Jews' 
accuser, and not His (v. 45-47). This is just the state of 
things with which the passage we are explaining agrees, as 
well as aU the facts which are the sequel of it. Kotwith- 
standing apparent discrepancies between the Syn. and John, 
a substantial similarity prevails between them, which proves 
that both forms of narrative rest on a basis of historic 
reality. 

The leper, according to Mark, did not obey the injunction 
of Jesus; and this disobedience served to increase that con- 
course of sick persons which Jesus endeavoured to lessen. 

This core is a difficulty for Eeim. A purely moral influence 
may calm a fever (iv. 39), or restore a frenzied man to his 
senses (iv. 31 et seq.) ; but it cannot purify vitiated blood, and 
cleanse a body covered with pustules. Eeim here resorts to what 
\a substantially the explanation of Paulas. The leper already cured 
fdmply desired to be jfronounced clean by authorized lips, that he 
might not have to go to Jerusalem. It must be acknowledged, on 
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tins view of the matter, that the three narratiyes (Matthew ai 
well as Luke and Mark, whatever Keim may say about it) are 
completely falsified by the legend. Then how came it to enter 
into the mind of this man to substitute Jesus for a priest 1 How 
could Jesus have accepted such an office 1 Having accepted it^ 
why should He have sent the afflicted man to Jerusalem % further, 
for what reason did He impose silence upon him, and enforce it 
with threats? And what could the man have had to publish 
abroad, of sufficient importance to attract the crowd of people 
described Mark i 45 1 

Holtzmann (p. 432) concludes, from the words i(iPaXty and 
l|cX^a>i/, literally, He cast him out, and having gone forth (Mark 143, 
45), that according to Mark this cure took place in a house, which 
agrees very well with the leper being prohibited from making it 
known ; and that consequently the other two Syn. are in eiror in 
making it take place in public, — ^Luke in a city, Matthew on the 
road from the mountain to Capernaum (viii. 1). He draws great 
exegetical inferences from this. But when it is said in Mark (L 12) 
that the Spirit drove ovi (c#c)3aXXct) Jesus into the wilderness, does 
this mean out of a home f And as to the verb lilpx^a-Oiu, 13 it not 
frequently used in a broad sense : to go out of the midst of that in 
which one happens to be (here : the circle formed around Jesus) 1 
Comp. Mark vi 34 (Matt ziv. 14), vi. 12; John L 44, eta A 
leper would hardly have been able to make his way into a house. 
His taking them by surprise in the way he did could scarcely have 
happened except in the open country ; and, as we have seen, the 
prohibition of Jesus can easily be explained, taking this view of the 
incident. The critical consequences of Holtzmann, therefore, have 
no substantial basis. 



3. The Paralytic: vers. 15-26. — Ist, A general descrip- 
tion of the state of the work, vers. 15, 16 ; 2d, The cure of 
the paralytic, vers. 17-26. 

1st. Vers. 15 and 16.^ — ^While seeking to calm the excite- 
ment produced by His miracles, Jesus endeavoured also to 
preserve His energies from any spiritual deterioration by- 
devoting part of His time to meditation and prayer. As Son 
of man, He had, in common with us all, to draw from God 
the strength He needed for His hours of activity. Such 
touches as these in the narrative certainly do not look like an 
apotheosis of Jesus, and they constitute a striking difference 
between the evangelical portrait and the legendary caricature. 
— This thoroughly original detail suffices also to prove the in- 
dependence of Luke's sources of information. — After this general 

^ 2^ B, C. D. L. some Muxl It. omit w' «vt«m. 
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description (the seyenth), the narrative is resumed with a 
detached and special incident, given as an example of the 
state of things described. 

2d. Vers. 17—19.^ The Arrival. — ^The completely Aramsean 
form of this preface (the koI before avr&i, the form KaX fjaav 
. . . ot ^aav, and especially the expression fjv ek ro taaOcu) 
proves that Luke's account is not borrowed from either of the 
two other Synoptics. — ^This was one of those solemn hours of 
which we have another instance in the evening at Capernaum 
(iv. 41, 42). The presence of the Pharisees and scribes from 
Jerusalem is easily explained, if the conflict related John v. 
had already taken place. The scribes did not constitute a 
theological or political party, like the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
They were the professional lawyers. They were designedly 
associated with the Pharisees sent to Galilee to watch Jesus 
(ver. 21). — The narrative in the first Gospel is extremely 
condse. Matthew does not tell the story ; he is intent upon 
his object, the word of Jesus. Mark gives the same details 
as Luke, but without the two narratives presenting one single 
term in common. And yet they worked on the same docu- 
ment, or one on the text of the other ! — The roof of the house 
could be reached by a flight of steps outside built against the 
wall, or by a ladder, or even from the next house, for the 
houses frequently communicated with each other by the 
terraces. Does Luke's expression, Sih r&v KepdfjuDv, signify 
simply by the roof, — ^that is to say, by the stairs which con- 
ducted from the terrace to the lower storeys, or down over the 
balustrade which surrounded the terrace ; or is it just equiva- 
lent to Mark's description: "they imcovered the ceiling of 
the place where He was, and having made an opening, let 
down the pallet " ? This term, throtigh the tUes, would be 
strange, if it was not to express an idea similar to that of 
Mark. Strauss objects that such an operation as that of 
raising the tiles could not have been effected without danger 
to those who were below ; and he concludes from this that 
the narrative is only a legend. But in any case, a legend 
would have been invented in conformity with the mode of 
construction then adopted and known to everybody. — Jesus 

^ Ver. 17. K. B. L. Z.» Mt«» Instead of «vr«av. ~Ter. 19. All the ^ij. omit 
)mi befoxe r«Mif . 
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was probably seated in a hall immediately beneath the 
terrace.* 

Vers. 20 and 21.* The Offence. — The expression (heir faith, 
in Lnke^ applies evidently to the perseverance of the sick 
man and his bearers, notwithstanding the obstacles they en- 
countered ; it is the same in Mark. In Matthew, who has 
not mentioned these obstacles, but who nevertheless employs 
the same terms, and seeing their faith, this expression can 
only refer to the simple fact of the paralytic's coming. The 
identical form of expression indicates a common source ; but 
at the same time, the different sense put upon the common 
words by their entirely different reference to what precedes 
proves that this source was not written. The oral tradition 
had evidently so stereotyped this form of expression, that it is 
found in the narrative of Matthew, though separated from the 
circumstances to which it is applied in the two others. — 
Jesus could not repel such an act of faith. Seeing the per- 
severing confidence of the sick man, recognising in him one 
of those whom His Father draws to Him (John vL 44), He 
receives him with open arms, by telling him that he is for- 
given. — The three salutations differ in our Syn. : Man (Luke) ; 
My son (Mark) ; Take courage, my son (Matthew). Which of 
the evangelists was it that changed in this arbitrary and aim- 
less manner the words of Jesus as recorded in his predecessor ? 
'A<l)iai>vTai is an Attic form, either for the present d4>i€trrai, or 
rather for the perf. a<l>€ivTai. It is not impossible that, by 
speaking in this way, Jesus intended to throw down the 
gauntlet to His inquisitors. They took it up. The scribes 
are put before the Pharisees ; they were the experts. A 
blasphemy ! How welcome to them I ISTothing could have 
sounded more agreeably in their ears. We wiU not say, in 

^ Delitszch represents the fact in this way (Ein Tag in Capernaum, pp^ 
40-46) : Two bearers ascend the roof by a ladder, and by means of cords they 
draw up by the same way the sick man after them, assisted by the other two 
bearers. In the middle of the terrace was a sqnare place open in sammer to 
give light and air to the house, but closed with tiles during the rainy season. 
Having opened this passage, the bearers let down the sick man into the large 
inner court immediately below, where Jesus was teaching near the cistern fixed 
as usual in this court The trap-stairs which lead down from the terraoe into 
the house would have been too narrow for their use, and would not have taken 
them into the court, but into the apartments which overlooked it from aU sides. 

* Ver 20. Ht D. L. X. omit «arr«» after m«s*. 
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regard to ttis accusation, with many orthodox interpretero. 
that^ as God, Jesus had a right to pardon ; for this would be 
to go directly contrary to the employment of the title Son of 
man, in virtue of which Jesus attributes to Himself, in ver. 
24, this power. But may not God delegate His gracious 
authority to a man who deserves His confidence, and who 
becomes, for the great work of salvation. His ambassador on 
earth ? This is the position which Jesus takes. The only 
question is, whether this pretension is well founded ; and it 
is the demonstration of this moral fact, already contained in 
His previous mii'acles, that He proceeds to give in a striking 
form to His adversaries. 

Vers. 22-24.^ Tlis Miracle. — The miraculous work which 
is to follow is for a moment deferred. Jesus, without having 
heard the words of those about Him, understands theii 
murmurs. His mind is, as it were, the mirror of theii 
thoughts. The form of His reply is so striking, that the 
tradition has preserved it to the very letter ; hence it is found 
in identical terms in aU three narratives. The proposition, 
Uiat ye may know, depends on the following command : / say 
to ihee . . . The principal and subordinate clauses having been 
separated by a moment of solemn silence, the three accounts 
fin up this interval with the parenthesis : Se saUh to the 
paralytic. This original and identical form must necessarily 
proceed from a common source, oral or written. — It is no 
easier, certainly, to pardon than to heal ; but it is much easier 
to convict a man of imposture who falsely claims the power 
to heal, than him who falsely arrogates authority to pardon. 
There is a slight irony in the way in which Jesus gives ex- 
pression to this thought. " You think these are empty words 
that I utter when I say. Thy sins are forgiven thee. See, 
then, whether the command which I am about to give is 
an empty word." The miracle thus announced acquires the 
value of an imposing demonstration. It will be seen whether 
Jesus is not really what He claims to be, the Ambassador oj 
Ood on earth to forgive sins. Earth, where the pardon is 
granted, is opposed to heaven, where He dwells from whom it 
proceeds. 

It is generally acknowledged at the present day, that the 

' The Mas. yary between wmfmX^Xttfttftt and irufrnXtfraut, 
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title Son of man, bj which Jesus preferred to designate Him- 
self, is not simply an allusion to the symbolical name in 
Dan. vii, but that it sprang spontaneously from the depths of 
Jesus' own consciousness. Just as, in His title of Son of Ood, 
Jesus included whatever He was conscious of being for God, 
so in that of Son of mot,n He comprehended all He felt He 
was for meiL The term S&n of man is generic, and denotes 
each representative of the human race (Ps. viii 5 ; Ezek. 
xxxvii. 3, 9, 11). With the art {fivt Son of man), this ex- 
pression contains the notion of a superiority in the equality. 
It designates Jesus not simply as man, but as the normal 
man, the perfect representative of the race. If this title 
alludes to any passage of the 0. T., it must be to the ancient 
prophecy, '' Tht seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's 
head" (Gren. iii. 15).^ — There is a tone of triumph in this 
expression, ver. 25: He took up that whereon ?ie lay. The 
astonishment of the people, ver. 2 6, is expressed differently 
in the three narratives : We never saw it on this fashion (Mark) ; 
They glorified Ood, which had given such power unto men 
(Matthew). This remarkable expression, to m,en, is doubtless 
connected with Son of man. Whatever is given to the normal 
man, is in Him given to alL Matthew did not certainly add 
this expression on his own authority, any more than the others 
arbitrarily omitted it Their sources were different 

IlapaSo^, strange things, in Luke, is found in Josephus' 
account of Jesus. By the term to-day the multitude allude 
not only to the miracle, — ^they had seen others as astounding 
on previous days, — but more particularly to the divine pre- 
rogative of pardon, so magnificently demonstrated by this 
miracle with which Jesus had just connected it — The 
different expressions by which the crowd give utterance to 
their surprise in the three Syn. might really have been on the 
lips of different witnesses of this scene. 

Keim, applying here the method indicated, pp. 253-4, thinks 
that the paralysis was overcome by the moral excitement which 

^ M. Gess, in his fine work, ChrigH ZettgnUa von seiner Person und seinem 
Werkf 1870, nndentands l^ the Son qf man, He who represents the divine 
migesty in a hmnan form. The idea in itself is tnie ; the normal man is caUed 
to share in the divine estate, and to hecome the supreme manifestation of God. 
Bat the notion of divine majesty does not belong to the term Son <^ mojn. It 
is contained in the term Son of Ood. The two titles are in antithetical connec- 
tion, and for this reason they complete each other. 
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tfte sick man underwent. Examples are given of impotent per- 
sons whose power of movement has been restored by a mighty 
internal shock. Therefore it is just possible that the physical fact 
might be explained in this way. But the moral fact, the absolute 
assurance of Jesus, the challenge implied in this address, " In order 
that ve may know, — arise and walk !'' — a speech the authenticity 
of which is so completely guaranteed by the three narratives and 
by its evident originality, — ^how is this to be explained from Keim's 
standpoint ? Why, Jesus, in announcing so positively a success so 
problematical, would have laid Himself open to be palpably contra- 
dicted by the fact ! At the commencement of His ministry He 
would have based His title to be the Son of man. His authority to 
forgive sins, His mission as the Saviour, His entire spiritual work, 
on the needle's point of this hazardous experiment I— If this were 
the case, instead of a divine demonstration (and this is the meaning 
which Jesus attaches to the miracle), there would be nothing more 
in the fact than a fortunate coincidence. 

4. The Call of Levi: vers. 27-39. — This section relates : 
1st. The call of Levi ; 2d. The feast which followed, with the 
discourse connected with it ; Sd. A double lesson arising out 
of a question about fasting. 

la. Vers. 27 and 28.^ 2ifce Call. — This fact occupies an 
important place in the development of the work of Jesus, not 
only as the complement of the call of the first disciples (ver. 
1 et seq.), but especially as a continuation of the conflict 
already entered into with the old order of things. 

The publicans of the Gospels are ordinarily regarded as 
Jewish sub-collectors in the service of Boman knights, to whom 
the tolls of Palestine had been let out at Borne. Wieseler, 
in his recent work,* corrects this view. He proves, by an 
edict of Gsesar, quoted in Josephus {ArUiq. xiv. 10. 5), that 
the tolls in Judaea were remitted direct to the Jewish or 
heathen collectors, without passing through the hands of the 
Boman financiers. The publicans, especially such as, like 
Matthew, were of Jewish origin, were hated and despised by 
their fellow-countrymen more even than the heathen them- 
selves. They were excommunicated, and deprived of the right 
of tendering an oath before the Jewish authorities Their 
conduct, which was too often marked by extortion and fraud, 
generally justified the opprobrium which public opinion cast 

^ Yer. 28. The Mss. yaiy between ««r»x«r«y and »ara\u9tn, as well aa be- 
tween mwaira and «'«»r«» n%9X$w4u and n»0>.»v4nnf, 
* BtUrUge zur rUMiffen Wurdigung der EvangeUen, p. 78. 
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upon tliem. — Capernaum was on the road leading fiom 
Damascus to the Mediterranean, which terminated at Ptolemais 
(St. Jean d'Acre). It was the commercial highway from the 
interior of Asia. In this city, therefore, there must have 
been a tax-office of considerable importance. This office was 
probably situated outside the city, and near the sea. This 
explains the expression, He went out (Luke) ; He went fortk in 
order to go to the sea-side (Mark). In the three Syn. this call 
immediately follows the healing of the paralytic (Matt ix. 9 ; 
Mark ii. 13 et seq.). 

Jesus must have had some very important reason for calling 
a man from the class of the publicans to join the circle of His 
disciples ; for by this step He set Himself at open variance 
with the theocratic notions of decorum. Was it His deliberate 
intention to throw down the gauntlet to the numerous Pharisees 
who had come from a distance to watch Him, and to show 
them how completely He set Himself above their judgment ? 
Or was it simply convenient to have among His disciples a 
man accustomed to the use of the pen t This is quite pos- 
sible ; but there is something so abrupt, so spontaneous, and 
so strange in this call, that it is impossible to doubt that 
Jesus spoke to him in obedience to a direct impulse from on 
higL The higher nature of the call appears also in the 
decision and promptness with which it was accepted Between 
Jesus and this man there must have been, as it were, a flash 
of divine sympathy. The relation between Jesus and His 
first apostles was formed in tMs way (John i.). The name 
Levi not occurring in any of the lists of apostles, — it is impos- 
sible to identify it with Zebbceus, which has a different meaning 
and etymology, — it might be thought that this Levi never be- 
longed to the number of the twelve. But in this case why 
should his caU be so particularly related ? Then the expres- 
sion, Jiaving left aU, he followed Him (ver. 28), forbids our 
thinking that Levi ever resumed his profession as a toll- 
collector, and puts him in the same rank as the four older 
disciples (ver. 11). We must therefore look for him among 
the apostles. In the catalogue of the first Gospel (x. 3), the 
Apostle Matthew is called the publican; and in the same 
(rospel (ix. 9) the call of Matthew the publican is related, 
with details identical with those of our narrative. Must we 
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admit two different but similar incidents ? This was the 
supposition of the Gnostic Heracleon and of Clement of 
Alexandria. Sieffert, Ewald, and Keim prefer to admit that 
our first Gospel applies by mistake to the apostle and older 
publican Matthew^ the calling of another less known publican, 
who should be called Levi (Mark and Luke). This opinion 
naturally implies that the first Gospel is unauthentic. But is 
it not much simpler to suppose that the former name of this 
man was Levi, and that Jesus, perceiving the direct hand of 
God in this event, gave him the surname of Matthew, gift of 
God, just as He gave Simon, at His first meeting with him, the 
6umame of Peter V' This name, which Matthew habitually 
bore in the Church, was naturally that under which he figured 
afterwards in the catalogues of the apostles. Were Luke and 
Mark unaware that the apostle so named was the publican 
whom they had designated by the name of Levi ? Or have 
they neglected to mention this identity in their lists of the 
apostles, because they have given these just as they found 
them in their documents ? We do not know. We are con- 
tinually struck by seeing how the evangelical tradition has 
left in the shade the secondary personages of this great drama, 
in order to bestow exclusive attention on the principal actor. 
— ^EBedaaro does not signify merely He saw, but He fixed 
Sis eyes wpon him. This was the moment when something 
peculiar and inexplicable took place between Jesus and the 
publican. — ^Tho expression xaO^^fievov iirl ro reKuaviov cannot 
signify seated in the office ; hrl or h r^ reXoi/t^ would be 
necessary. As the accusative after hrl, the word toll might 
mean, seated at his work of tolUcolUcting ; but this sense of 
reKua/iov is unexampled. Might not the prep, iwi have the 
sense here in which it is sometimes employed in the classics, 
— ^in Herodotus, for example, when he says of Aiistides that 
he kept irrl to om/iBpiov in front of the place where the chiefs 
were assembled (viiL 79) ? Levi must have been seated in 
front of his office, observing what was passing. How, indeed, 
if he had been seated in the office, could his glance have met 
that of Jesus ? — ^Without even re-entering, he follows TTjtti^ 
forsaking all 

^ Ck»mp. the MaHutn Xtyifuuf, Matt iz. 9, with Jifun 9 Xtyifuf0t nirfg, z. X 

-^ohn i 43. 
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2d. Vers. 29-32.* The Feast. — According to Luke, the 
repast was spread in the house of Levi ; the new disciple 
seeks to bring his old Mends and Jesus together. It is his 
first missionary effort Meyer sees a contradiction to Matthew 
here. Matthew says, " as Jesus sat at meat in the house" — an 
expression which, in his opinion, can only mean the dwelling 
of Jesus. He decides in favour of Matthew's narrative. But 
(1) how came the crowd oi publicans and people of ill-fame 
at meat all at once in the house of Jesus ? (2) Where is there 
ever any mention of Uie house of Jesm t (3) The repetition 
of Jesus' name at the end of the verse (ver. 10 in Matthew) 
excludes the idea that the complement understood of the house 
is Jesus. As to Mark, the pron. avrov, his house, refers to 
Levi ; this is proved (1) by the opposition of avrov to the 
preceding avrov, and (2) by the repetition of the name 'Irja-ov 
in the following phrase.' The expression in the house, in 
Matthew, denotes therefore the house, wherever it was, in 
which the meal took place, in opposition to the outside, where 
the call, with the preaching that followed it, occurred. As 
usual, Matthew passes rapidly over the external circumstances, 
of the narrative ; it is the word of Jesus in which he is 
interested. — ^The repast, doubtless, took place on the ground- 
floor, and the apartment or gallery in which the table was 
spread could easily be reached from the street While Jesus 
was surrounded by His new friends, Bjb adversaries attacked 
His disciples. The T. £. places their scribes before the 
Pharisees. In this case, they would be the scribes of (he 
place, or those of the nation. Neither meaning is very natural ; 
the other reading, therefore, must be preferred : the Pharisees 
and their scribes, the defenders of strict observance, and the 
learned men sent with them from Jerusalem as experts (vers. 
17-21). The Sinait. and some others have omitted airr&p, 
doubtless on account of the difficulty and apparent uselessness 
of this pronoun. 

Eating together is, in the East, as with us, the sign of very 

^ Part of the Mss. put m «»^r«4M before v yfuft/uirut Mr^y ; T. B., with the 
oUiers, «i yf»fii/*' ttvrttf before m **ftr. — Avtm is omitted by M. D. F. X. some 
Mnn. lt*"«. ; T. R. omits t«», with S. V. n. only. 

' I am happy to find myself in accord here with Elosteimann in his fine and 
oonscientioos study of the second Gospel, Dot MarcuS'LvangtUum, pp. 4Z, 44. 
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olose intimacy. Jesus, therefore, went beyond all the limits 
of Jewish decorum in accepting the hospitality of Matthew's 
house, and in such company. His justification is partly 
serious and partly ironical He seems to concede to the 
Pharisees that they are perfectly weU, and concludes from this 
that for them He, the physician, is useless ; so far the irony. 
On the other hand, it is certain that, speaking ritually, the 
Pharisees were right according to the Levitical law, and that 
being so, they would enjoy the means of grace offered by the 
old covenant, of which those who have broken with the theo- 
cratic forms are deprived. In this sense the latter are really 
in a more serious condition than the Pharisees, and more 
urgently need that some one should interest himself in their 
salvation ; this is the serious side of the answer. This word 
is like a two-edged sword : first of all, it justifies Jesus from 
His adversaries' point of view, and by an argument ad homvMnn ; 
but, at the same time, it is calculated to excite serious doubts 
in their minds as to whether this point of view be altogether 
just, and to give them a glimpse of another, according to which 
the difference that separates them &om the publicans has not 
all the worth which they attributed to it (see on xv. 1-7). — 
The words to repentance are wanting in Matthew and Mark, 
according to the best authorities; the words understood in 
this case are : to the kingdom of God, to salvation. In Luke, 
where these words are authentic, they continue the irony 
which forms the substance of this answer: come to call to 
rq>entance just persons ! — It is for the Pharisees to ask them- 
selves, after this, whether, because they meet the require- 
ments of the temple, they satisfy the demands of God. — ^The 
discussion here takes a new turn ; it assumes the character of 
a conversation on the use of fasting in the old and new order 
of things. 

3d. Vers. 33—39. Instiruction concerning Fasting. 

Vers. 33-35.^ In Luke they are the same parties, parti- 
cularly the scribes, who continue the conversation, and who 
allege, in favour of the regular practice of fasting, the example 

* Ver. 38. K» (?) B. L. X. omit Ji««.— Ver. 84. K* D. ItP>«**»«, f»« "ivmfrm u 
•M* . . . mmvr«M (or vifrn puv) instead of ^« 2(;y«r/i t»vs in»vt . . . «'Mfir«M tnertv^mi 
(or 9ii#nM«r).-.Ver. 35. K. C. F. L. M. some Mnn. Syr. Iti***«"«, omit m»$ befoi* 
•r«f. The same ^with the exceptioa of C. L.) and A. place it before cm-i. 

VOL. I. 8 
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of the disciples of John and of the Phflrisees. The scribes 
express themselves in this manner, because they themselves, 
ns scribes, belong to no party whatever. In Matthew it is 
the disciples of John who appear all at once in the midst of 
this scene, and interrogate Jesus in their own name and in 
that of the Pharisees. In Mark it is the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees united who put the question. This difler- 
ence might easily find its way into the oral tradition, but it is 
inexplicable on any of the hypotheses which deduce the three 
texts from one and the same written source, or one of them 
from another. — ^Mark says literally : the disciples of John and 
the Pharisees were fasting ; and we may understand that day. 
Devout persons in Israel fasted, in fact, twice a week (Luke 
xviii. 12), on Mondays and Fridays, the days on which it was 
said that Moses went up Sinai (see Meyer on Matt vi. 16) ; this 
particular day may have been one or other of these two days. 
But we may also explain it : fasted habitually. They were 
fasting persons, addicted to religious observances in which 
fasting held an important place. It is not easy to decide 
between these two senses: with the first, there seems less 
reason for the question ; with the second, it conveys a much 
more serious charge against Jesus, since it refers to His 
habitual conduct; comp. vii. 34, "Ye say, He is a glutton 
and a winebibber (an eater and a drinker)." The word huni, 
omitted by the Alex., appears to have been taken from Matthew 
and Mark. 

Whether the disciples of John were present or not, it is 
to their mode of religious reformation that our Lord's answer 
more especially applies. As they do not appear to have 
cherished very kindly feelings towards Jesus (John iii 25, 26), 
it is very possible that they were united on this occasion with 
His avowed adversaries (Matthew). — Jesus compares the days 
of His presence on the earth to a nuptial feast The Old 
Testament had represented the Messianic coming of Jehovah 
by this figure. If John the Baptist had already uttered the 
words reported by John (iii 29) : *' He that hath the hide is 
the bridegroom ; bvi the friend of the bridegroom, which standeth 
and Juareth him, rg'oiceth greatly because of the bridegroom's 
voice: this my joy Uwrefore is fulfilled," — what appropriateness 
there was in this figure by which He replied to his disciples J 
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Fer|iap8 the Pharisees autihorized a departure from the rule 
respecting fasting during the nuptial weeks. In this case 
Jesus' reply would become more striking still. Nvfixfywv sig- 
nifies tJie nuptial charriber, and not the bridegroom (yvfi<f>i07), as 
Martin, Ostervald, and Crampon translate. The true Greek 
term to indicate the nuptial friend would have been irapa- 
vvfi^io^; John says: <l>t\o^ rov pvfKf>lov. The expression of 
the Syn., son of the nwptial chamJber, is a Hebraism (comp 
ion of the kingdom, of wisdom, of perdition, etc.). The 
received reading, " Can you make the marriage friends fast f" 
(notwithstanding the joy with which their hearts are full), is 
preferable to that of the Sinait, and of the GraBco-Latin Codd., 
" Can they fast?" which is less forcible, and which is taken from 
Matthew and Mark. In the midst of this feast of publicans 
the heart of Jesus is overflowing with joy; it is one of the 
hours when His earthly life seems to His feeling like a marriage 
day. But suddenly His countenance becomes overcast ; the 
shadow of a painful vision passes across His brow : The days 
wiU come . . . said He in a solemn tone. At the close of 
this nuptial week, the bridegroom Himself will be suddenly 
smitten and cut ofif; then will come the time of fasting for 
those who to-day are rejoicing ; there will be no necessity to 
enjoin it In this striking and poetic answer Jesus evidently 
announces His violent death. The passive aor. cannot, as 
Bleek admits, be explained otherwise. This verb and tense 
indicate a stroke of violence, by which t)ie subject of the verb 
will be smitten (comp. 1 Cor. v. 2). This saying is parallel 
to the words found in John ii. 19, ** Destroy this temple;" and 
iiL 14, "As Moses lifted up the serpent, so must the Son of 
man be lifted up'' The fasting which Jesus here opposes to 
the prescribed fasting practised in Israel is neither a state of 
purely inward grief, a moral fast, in moments of spiritual 
depression, nor, as Neander thought, the life of privation and 
sacrifice to which the apostles would inevitably be exposed 
after the departure of their Master ; it is indeed, according to 
the context, fasting in the proper sense of the term. Fasting 
has always been practised in the Church at certain solemn 
seasons, but it is not a rite imposed on it from without, but 
the expression of a sentiment of real grief. It proceeds from 
the sorrow which the Church feels in the absence of its Head, 
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and i3 designed to lend intensity to its prayers, and to ensure 
with greater certainty that assistance of Jesus which alone can 
supply the place of His visible presence (comp. Mark. ix. 
29 (?); Actsxiii. 2, 3, xiv. 23). — ^This remarkable saying 
was preserved with literal exactness in the tradition; accord- 
ingly we find it in identical words in the three Syn. It 
proves, first, that from the earliest period of His ministry 
Jesus regarded Himself as the Messiah ; next, that He identified 
His coming with that of Jehovah, the husband of Israel and of 
mankind (Hos. ii 19);^ lastly, that at that time He already 
foresaw and announced His violent death. It is an error, 
therefore, to oppose, on these three points, the fourth Grospel to 
the other three. 

Vers. 36-39. Here we have the second part of the conver- 
sation. The expression eXeye Si teal, and He said cUso, indi- 
cates its range. This expression, which occurs so frequently 
in Luke, always indicates the point at which Jesus, after 
having treated of the particular subject before Him, rises to a 
more general view which commands the whole question. Thus, 
from this moment He makes the particular difference respect- 
ing fasting subordinate to the general opposition between the 
old and new order of things, — an idea which carries Him back 
to the occasion of the scene, the call of a publican. 

Ver. 36.* Mrst Parable. — ^The T. R says : " No man putteth 
a piece of new cloth unto an old garment" The Alex. var. has 
this : ** No man, rending a piece from a new gamuwt, putteth 
it to an old garment" In Matthew and Mark the new piece 
is taken from any piece of cloth ; in Luke, according to two 
readings, it is cut out of a whole garment ; the Alex, reading 
only puts this in a somewhat stronger form. — ^The verb trp^/^ei, 
rends (Alex. axUr€$, will rend), in the second proposition, might 
have the intransitive sense : *' Otherwise the new [piece] maketh 
a rent [in the old]," which would come to the same meaning 
as the passage has in Matthew and Mark : *' The new piece 
taJceth away a part of the old, and the rent is made worse.'* 

> See Oess, Chrigti Zeugnits, pp. 19, 20. 

* Ver. 86. K* B. D. L. X. Z. several Mniu Syr. It^*^. omit m^r* before j^mh^im.^ 
K. B. D. L. Z. some Hnn. add ^x^mt before unfimxxu. — K. B. C. D. L. X., 
'X*^h wvfik^m^neu, instead of r;c<?i<, rv^^«vM.^-K. B. C. L. X. A. add r« iri/3Xii^« 
before r* mw %w mm9tm. 
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£at in Luke ihe context leqnires the active sense : " Other- 
^dse it [the piece tised to patch with] rendeth the fiew [gar- 
ment]." This is the only sense admissible in the Al^x. reading, 
after the partia axlo-a^, rending, in the preceding proposition. 
The received reading equally requires it : for, 1st, The second 
inconvenience indicated, " the new agreeth not with the old/' 
would be too slight to be placed after that of the enlargement 
of the rent. 2d, The evident correlation between the two Kai, 
both . . . and . . ., contains the following idea : the two gar- 
inents, both the new and the old, are spoiled together ; the new, 
because it has been rent to patch the old ; the old, because it 
is disfigured by a piece of different cloth. Certainly it would 
still be possible to refer the expression, n^t agree, not to the 
incongruity in appearance of the two cloths, but to the stronger 
and more resisting quality of the new cloth, — an inequality 
which would have the effect of increasing the rent This 
would be the untoward result intended in Matthew and Mark 
But the term o-v/^i/eu;, to harmonize, refers much more natu- 
rally to a contrast in appearand between the two cloths. — 
The futures, vnll rend, will agree, in the Alex« reading, may be 
defended ; but are they not a correction proceeding from the 
use of the future in the second parable (^l break, vnll be 
spilled, will perish, ver. 37) ? The corrector, in this case, could 
not htave remembered that, in the case of the wine and the 
leathern bottles, the damage is only produced after a time, 
whilst in the garment it is immediate. To sum up: in 
Matthew and Mark there is only a single damage, that which 
befaUs the old garment, the rent of which is enlarged ; in 
Luke the damage is twofold : in one case affecting the new 
garment, which is cut into to patch the other ; in the other, 
aflecting the old garment, as in Matthew and Mark, but con- 
sisting in the patchwork appearance of the cloths, and not in 
the enlaigement of the rent 

In the application it is impossible not to connect this image 
of the piece of new cloth with the subject of the previous 
ccmversation, the ritu of fasting, while we admit that Jesus 
generalizes the question. Moses had nowhere prescribed 
monthly or weekly fasta The only periodical fast com- 
manded in the law was annual — ^that on the day of atone- 
ment The regular fasts, such as those which the adversaries 
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of Jesus would have had Him impose on His disciples, were 
one of those pharisaical inventions which the Jews called a 
hedge about the law, and by which they sought to complete and 
maintain the legal system. John the Baptist himself had 
been unable to do anything better than attach himself to this 
method. This is the patMng-wp process which is indicated 
in Matthew and Mark, and which is opposed to the mode of 
action adopted by Jesus — ^the total substitution of a new for an 
old garment In Luke the image is stiU more fuU of mean- 
ing : Jesus^ alluding to that new, unconstrained, evangelical 
fasting, of which He has spoken in ver. 34, and which He 
cannot at present require of His disciples, makes the general 
declaration that it is necessary to wait for the new life before 
creating its forms ; it is impossible to anticipate it by attempt- 
ing to adapt to the legal system, under which His disciples 
are as yet living, the elements of the new state which He 
promises them. His mission is not to labour to repair and 
maintain an educational institution, tww decayirig and vxixing 
old {iraXaiovfievov koX yripaxricov). He is not a patcher, as the 
Pharisees were, nor a reformer, like John the Baptist Opus 
majuB ! It is a new garment that He brings. To mix up the 
old work with the new, would be to spoil the latter without 
preserving the former. It would be a violation of the unity 
of the spiritualism which He was about to inaugurate, and to 
introduce into the legal system an offensive medley. Would 
not the least particle of evangelical freedom suffice to make 
every legal observance fall into disuse ? Better then let the 
old garment remain as it is, until the time comes to substitute 
the new for it altogether, than try to patch it up with strips 
taken from the latter I A3 Lange says (Leben Jesu, ii p. 680): 
''The work of Jesus is too good to use it in repairing the 
worn garment of pharisaical Judaism, which could never 
thereby be made into anything better than the assumed garb 
of a beggar/* This profound idea of the mingling of the new 
holiness with the ancient legalism comes out more clearly 
from Luke's simile, and cannot have been introduced into the 
words of Jesus by him. — Neander thinks that the old garment 
must be regarded as the image of the old unregenerate nature 
of the disciples, on which Jesus could not impose the forms of 
the new life. But the moral nature of man cannot be com- 
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pared to a gannent ; it is the man himself/ — Gess applies the 
image of the piece of new cloth to the asceticism of John the 
Baptist This meaning might suffice for the form of it in 
Matthew and Mark ; but it leaves Luke's form of it (a piece 
of the new garment) unexplained. 

What a view of His mission this word of Jesus reveals ! 
What a lofty conception of the work He came to accomplish • 
From what a height He looks down, not only on the Pharisees, 
but on John himself, the great representative of the old 
covenant, the greatest of those bom of women ! And all this 
is expressed in the simplest, homeliest manner, thrown off with 
the greatest facility I He speaks as a being to whom nothing 
is so natural as the sublime. All that has been called the 
system of Paul, all that this apostle himself designates his 
gospel, — ^the decisive contrast between the two covenants, the 
mutual exclusiveness of the systems of law and grace, of t?ie 
oldness of the letter and (he newness of iJu spirit (Bom. vii. 6), 
this inexorable dilemma \ '* If hy grace, then is it no more of 
works ; if it he of works, then is i^ no more grace'* (Eom. xi. 6), 
which constitutes the substance of the Epistles to the Somans 
and the Galatians, — all is contained in this homely figure of a 
garment patched with a piece of cloth, or with part of a new 
garment ! How can any one, after this, maintain that Jesus 
was not conscious from the beginning of the bearing of His 
work, as well of the task He had to accomplish in regard to 
Uie law, as of His Messianic dignity ? How can any one con- 
tend that the Twelve, to whom we owe the preservation of this 
parable, were only narrow Jewish Christians, as prejudiced in 
favour of their law as the most extreme men of the party ? 
If they perceived the meaning of this saying alone, the part 
attributed to them becomes impossible. And if they had no 
comprehension of it, how was it that they thought it worthy 
of a place in the teaching of Jesus, which they handed down 
with such care to the Church ? 

Often, after having presented an idea by means of a parable, 
from a feeling that the figure employed fails to represent it 
completely, Jesus immediately adds a second parable, designed 
to set forth another aspect of the same idea. In this way 
are formed what may be called the pairs of parables, which are 

' £ph. ir. 22, 24, is a metaphor, not a parable. 
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80 often met with in the Gospels (the grain of mustard seed 
and the leaven ; the treasure and the pearl ; the unwise 
builder and the imprudent warrior ; the sower and the tares). 
Following the same method, Jesus here adds to the parable of 
the piece of cloth that of the leathern bottles. 

Vers. 37, 38.* The Second Parable. — ^The figure is taken 
from the Oriental custom of preserving liquids in leathern 
bottles, made generally of goat-skins. "No one/' says M. 
Pierotti, "travels in Palestine without having a leathern bottle 
filled with water amongst his luggage. These bottles preserve 
the water for drinking, without imparting any ill taste to it ; 
also wine, oil, honey, and milk."* In this parable there is 
evidently an advance on the preceding, as we always find in 
the case of dovile parables. This difference of meaning, mis- 
apprehended by Neander and the greater part of interpreters, 
comes out more particularly from two features : 1. The op- 
position between the tmity of the garment in the first, and the 
plv/rality oi the bottles in the second; 2. The fact that, since 
the new wine answers to the new garment, the new botUet 
must represent a different and entirely new idea. In fact, 
Jesus here is no longer opposing the evangelical principle to 
the legal principle, but the representatives of the one to those 
of the other. Two complaints were raised against Jesus : 1^ 
His negligence of the legal forms ; to this accusation He has 
just replied. 2d. His contempt for the representatives of 
legalism, and His s}anpathy with those who had thrown off 
the theocratic discipline. It is to this second charge that He 
now replies. Nothing can be more simple than our parable 
from this point of view. The new wine represents that living 
and healthy spirituality which flows so abundantly through 
the teaching of Jesus ; and the bottles, the men who are to 
become the depositaries of this principle, and to preserve it 
for mankind. And whom in Israel will Jesus choose to fulfil 
this part ? The old practitioners of legal observance ? Phari- 
sees puffed up with the idea of their own merit? Babbis 
jaded with textual discussions ? Such persons have nothing? 
to learn, nothing to receive from Him ! If associated witii 

^ Yer. 88. M. B. L. and some Mnn. omit the words, ««i afAprtft rvtrnfwtr**. 
< Macpelah, p. 78. The aathor gives u detailed description of the way in 
which these hottles aro mads. 
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Hia work, they could not fail to falsify it^ by mixing up with 
His instructions the old prejudices with which they are im- 
bued ; or even if they should yield their hearts for a moment 
to the lofty thought of Jesus, it would put all their religious 
notions and routine devotion to the rout, just as new and 
si>arkling wine bursts a worn-out leathern bottle. Where, 
then, shall He choose His future instruments ? Among those 
who have neither merit nor wisdom of their own. He needs 
fresh natures, souls whose only merit is their receptivity, new 
men in the sense of the Iwmo tiovus among the Bomans, fair 
tablets on which His hand may write the characters of divine 
truth, without coming across the old traces of a false human 
wisdoHL "God, I thank Thee, because Thou hast hidden 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
•hem to these babes" (Luke z. 21). These babes will save 
the truth, and it will save them ; this is expressed by these 
last words : " a7id both, the wine and the bottles, are preserved." 
These words are omitted in Luke by some Alex. They are 
suspected of having been added from Matthew, where they are 
not wanting in any document ; Meyer's conjecture, that they 
have been suppressed, in accordance with Mark, is less 
probable. 

It has been thought that the old bottles represent the un- 
regenerate nature of man, and the new bottles, hearts renewed 
by the Gospel But Jesus would not have represented the 
destruction of the old corrupt nature by the gospel as a result 
to be dreaded ; and He would scarcely have compared new 
hearts, the tdwrks of His Holy Spirit, to bottles, the existence 
of which precedes that of the wine which they contain. Lange 
and Gess see in the old bottles a figure of the legal forms, in 
the new bottles the image of the evangelical forms. But 
Christian institutions are an emanation of the Christian spirit, 
while the bottles exist independently of the wine with which 
they are filled. And Jesus would not have attached equal 
importance to the preservation of the wine and of the bottles, 
as He does in the words : " And both are preserved." It is a 
question, then, here of the preservation of the gospel, and of 
the salvation of the individuals who are the depositaries of it 
Jesus returns here to the fact which was the occasion ot the 
whole scene, and which bad called forth the dissatisfaction of 
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His adversaries^ the call of Levi the publican. It is this bold 
act which He justifies in the second parable, after having 
vindicated, in the first, the principle on which it was based. 
A new system demands new persons. This same truth will 
be applied on a larger scale, when, through the labours of St. 
Paul, the gospel shall pass from the Jews to the Gentiles, 
who are the new men in the kingdom of God. 

Ver. 39.^ The Third Parable, — The thorough opposition 
which Jesus has just established between the legal system 
and the evangelical system (first parable), then between the 
representatives of the one and those of the other (second 
parable), must not lead the organs of the new principles to 
treat those of the ancient order with harshness. They must 
remember that it is not easy to pass from a system, with which 
one has been identified from childhood, to an entirely difTerent 
principle of life. Such men must be allowed time to fami- 
liarize themselves with the new principle that is presented to 
them ; and we must beware how we turn our backs upon them, 
if they do not answer, as Levi the publican did, to the first 
call The conversion of a publican may be sudden as light- 
ning, but that of a scrupuloujs observer of the law will, as a 
rule, be a work of prolonged effort This figure, like that of 
the preceding parable, is taken from the actual circumstances. 
Conversation follows a meal ; the wine in the bottles circulates 
amongst the guests. With the figure of the bottles, which con- 
tain the wine, is easily connected the idea of the individuals 
who drink it The new wine, however superior may be its 
quality, owing to its sharper flavour, is always repugnant to 
the palate of a man accustomed to wine, the roughness of 
which has been softened by age. In the same way, it is 
natural that those who have long rested in the works of the 
law, should at first take alarm — Jesus can well understand it 
— at the principle of pure spirituality. It is altogether an 
error in the Alex, that has erased here the word evOeeo^, im- 
mediately. The very idea of the parable is concentrated in 
this adverb. We must not judge such people by their first 
impression. The antipathy which they experience at the first 
moment will perhaps give place to a contrary feeling. Wo 

* D. ItP'w'vw^ and probably EusebioB, omit this verse. — K. R C. L. omit 
t9t\mt, — It B. L. two Mnn. Syi*"*^., ;^«#r«« instead of ;^f«rr««t^. 
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must give them time, as Jesus did Nicodemus. — There is a 
tone of kindly humour in these words : for he saiih, " Attempt 
to bring over to gospel views these old followers of legal 
routine, and immediately they teU you . . ." — If, with the 
Alex., the positive ;^crro9 is reeui : " the old is mild," the 
repugnance for the new wine is more strongly marked than if 
we read, with the T. E., the comparative : x/wyoroTcpo?, milder ; 
for in the first case the antithesis implied is : " The new is 
not mild a;t all" As the idea of comparison runs through 
the entire phrase, the copyists were induced to substitute the 
comparative for the positive. The Alex, reading is therefore 
preferable. 

*' It was a great moment/' as Oess truly sajs, '^ when Jesus pro- 
claimed in a single breath these three things : the absolute newness 
of His Spirit, His dignity as the Husband, and the nearness of His 
violeni death,** — If the first parable contains the germ of Paul's 
doctrine, and the second foreshadows His work among the Gentiles, 
the third lays down the principle whence He derived His mode of 
acting towards His fellow-countrymen : making Himself all things to 
all by subjecting Himself to the law, in order to gain them that 
were under the law (1 Cor. ix. 19, 20). — What gentleness, conde- 
scension, and charity breathe through this sapng of Jesus ! What 
sweetness, grace, and appropriateness characterize its form ! Zeller 
would have us believe (Apostelgesch. p. 15) that Luke invented this 
touching saying, and added it on his own authority, in order to 
render the decided Paulinism of the two preceding parables accept- 
able to Jewish-Christian readers. But does he not see that in say- 
ing this he vanquishes himself by his own hand 1 If the two former 
parables are so Pauline, that Luke thought he must soften down 
their meaning by a corrective of his own invention, how comes it to 
pass that the two other Syn., the Grospels which are in the main 
Jewish-Christian, have transmitted them to the Church, without 
the slightest softening down ) Criticism sometimes loses its clear- 
sightedness through excessive sharpness. — ^That the ultra-Pauline 
Marcion should have omitted this third parable is perfectly natural ; 
it proves that he thoroughly understood it, for it carries with it the 
condemnation of his system. But no consequence unfavourable to 
its authenticity can be drawn from this. The omission of this 
verse in D., and some versions, is no less easily explained by its 
omission in the two other synoptics. 

The independence of Luke's text, and the originality of its 
sources, come out clearly from this last passage, which forms such 
an excellent close to this portion. The difference which we have 
pointed out in the purport of the first parable, a difierence which is 
entirely in Luke's favour, also attests the excellence of the document 
from which he has drawn. As to the others, they are no more 
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under obligation to Luke than Luke is to tliem ; would tbey, of 
their own accord, have made the teaching of Jesus more anti-legal 
than it was 1 

5. A ScibbcUh Scerie: vi 1-5. — The two Sabbath scenes 
which follow, provoke, at last, the outbreak of the conflict, 
which, as we have seen, has long been gathering strongtL We 
have already noted several symptoms of the hostility which 
was beginning to be entertained towards Jesus : ver. 14 (far 
a testimony unto tJiem) ; ver. 21 {he blaspJiemeth) ; ver& 30-33 
(the censure implied in both questions). It is the apparent 
contempt of Jesus for the ordinance of the Sabbath, which in 
Luke as well as in John (chap. v. and ix.), alike in Galilee 
and in Judaea, provokes the outbreak of this latent irritation, 
and an open rupture between Jesus and the dominant party. 
Is there not something in this complete parallelism that 
abundantly compensates for the superficial differences between 
the synoptical narrative and John's ? 

Vers. 1-5.* — The term second-first is omitted by the Alex. 
But this omission is condemned by Tischendorf himsell 
Matthew and Mark presented nothing at all like it, and they 
did not know what meaning to give to the word, which is 
found nowhere else in the whole compass of sacred and pro- 
fane literature. There are half a score explanations of it 
Chrysostom supposed that when two festival and Sabbath 
days followed each other, the first received the name of 
second' first : the fii-st of the two. This meaning does not give 
a natural explanation of the expression. — Wetstein and Storr 
say that the first Sabbath of the first, second, and third 
months of the year were called first, second, and third ; the 
second-first Sabbath would thus be the first Sabbath of the 
second month. This meaning, although not very natural, is 
less forced. — Scaliger thought that, as they reckoned seven 
Sabbaths from the 16 th Nisan, the second day of the Passover 
feast, to Pentecost, the second-first Sabbath denoted the first 
of these seven Sabbaths: the first Sabbath after the second 
day of the Passover. This explanation, received by Be Wette, 

' Yer. 1. K. B. L. lome Mnn. Byi**. ItM^^ omit 3«irri^#«'^r«.— Yer. S. 
K. B. G. L. X. some Mnn. omit avtmc. — ^Yer. 8. K. B. D. L. X. Syr. omit nr%^ 
— Ver. 4. tt D. K. n. some Mnn. omit iX«^i sm ; B. C. L. X. read xmfUm.'-^ 
Ver. 5. D. placet this verse after ver. 10. See at ver. 5 (the end). 
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Neander, and other modems, agrees very well with the season 
when the following scene must have taken place. But the 
term does not correspond naturally with the idea. — ^Wieseler 
supposes that the first Sabbath of each of the seven years 
which formed a Sabbatic cycle was called first, second, third 
Sabbath : thus the second- first Sabbath would denote the first 
Sabbath of the secomd year of the septenary cycle. This 
explanation has been favourably received by modem exegesis. 
— It appears to us, however, less probable than that which 
Louis Cappel was the first to ojSer : The civil year of the 
Israelites commencing in autumn, in the month Tizri (about 
mid-September to mid-October), and the ecclesiastical year in 
the month Kisan (about mid-March to mid- April), there were 
thus every year two first Sabbaths: one at the commence- 
ment of the civil year, of which the name would have been 
fint'first; the other at the beginning of the religious year, 
which would be called second-first. This explanation is very 
simple in itself, and the form of the Greek term favours it : 
second-first signifies naturally a first doubled or ivrice over 
(bissd). — But there is yet another explanation which appears 
to us still more probable. Proposed by Selden,^ it has been 
reproduced quite lately by Andreae in his excellent article on 
the day of Jesus' death.' When the observers entmsted with 
the duty of ascertaining the appearance of the new moon, 
with a view to fixing the first day of the month, did not 
present themselves before the commission of the Sanhedrim 
assembled to receive their deposition until after the sacrifice, 
this day was indeed declared the first of the month, or monthly 
Sabbath (od^fiarop Trp&rov, first Sabbath) ; but as the time of 
ofTering the sacrifice of the new moon was passed, they sancti- 
fied the following day, or second of the month {od^/SaTov 
ievrepoirpSnov, second-first Sabbath), as well This meaning 
perfectly agrees with the idea naturally expressed by this 
term (a first ivnce over), and with the impression it gives ot 
having been taken from the subtleties of the Jewish calendar. 
Bleek, ill-satisfied with these various explanations, supposes 
an interpolation. But why should it have occurred in Luke 
rather than in Matthew and Mark? Meyer thinks that a 

' 2>e anno ewiU tt catendario veteria eccleaia judaiccB, 
' In the joamal : Beweis de* Olauberu, September 187d. 
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copyist had written in the margin irpdrnp, first, in opposition 
to h-ip^, the other (Sabbath), ver. 6 ; that the next copyist, 
wishing, in consideration of the Sabbath indicated iv. 31, to 
correct this gloss, wrote Beurep^, second, in place of irpdncd, 
first ; and that, lastly, from these two glosses together came 
the word second-first, which has made its way into the text 
What a tissue of improbabilities ! Holtzmann thinks that 
Luke had written irpoyrtp, the first, dating from the journey 
recorded in iv. 44, and that in consideration of iv. 31 some 
over-careful corrector added the second; whence our reading. 
But is not the interval which separates our narrative from 
iv. 44 too great for Luke to have employed the word first in 
reference to this journey ? And what object could he have 
had in expressing so particularly this quality of first ? Lastly, 
how did the gloss of this copyist find its way into such a large 
number of documents? Weizsacker (Unters. p. 59) opposes 
the two first Sabbaths mentioned in iv. 16, 33 to the two 
mentioned here (vers. 1, 6), and thinks that the name second- 
first means here the fird of the second group. How can anj 
one attribute such absurd trifling to a serious writer 1 This 
strange term cannot have been invented by Luke; neither could 
it have been introduced accidentally by the copyists. Taken 
evidently from the Jewish vocabulary, it holds its place in 
Luke, as a witness attesting the originality and antiquity of 
his sources of information. Further, this precise designation 
of the Sabbath when the incident took place points to a 
narrator who witnessed the scene. 

From Mark's expression 'irapairopevea-Bai, to pass hy the side 
of, it would seem to follow that Jesus was passing along the 
side of, and not, as Luke says, a/yross the field (SiawopeveaOai). 
But as Mark adds : through the com, it is clear that he de- 
scribes two adjacent fields, separated by a path. — ^The act of 
the disciples was expressly authorized by the law (Deut 
xxiii 25). But it was done on the Sabbath day; there was 
the grievance. To gather and rub out the ears was to 
harvest, to grind, to labour! It was an infraction of the 
thirty-nine articles which the Pharisees had framed into a 
Sabbatic code. Vcaxovre;, rubbing out, is designedly put at 
the end of the phrase : this is the labour ! — ^Meyer, pressing 
the letter of Mark's text, oSov n-oieu/. to make a way, maintains 
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that the disciples were not thinking of eating, but &imply 
wanted to make themselves a passage across the field by 
plucking the ears of com. According to him, the middle 
troielaOai, not the active iroielv, would have been necessary 
for the ordinary sense. He translates, therefore : they cleared 
a way by plucking (riXKovre;) the ears of corn (Mark omits 
yfr(!>XovTe<:, ryibing ihem out). He concludes from this that 
Mark alone has preserved the exact form of the incident, 
which has been altered in the other two through the influence 
of the next example, which refers to food. Holtzmann takes 
advantage of this idea to support the hypothesis of a proto- 
Mark. But, 1. What traveller would ever think of clearing a 
passage through a field of wheat by plucking ear after ear ? 
2. If we were to lay stress on the active iromv, as Meyer 
does, it would signify that the disciples made a road for the 
jpnilic, and not for themselves alone; for in this case abo 
the middle'would be necessary ! The ordinary sense is there- 
fore the only one possible even in Mark, and the critical 
conclusions in favour of the proto-Mark are without founda- 
tion. — The Hebraistic form of Luke's phrase {iyivero . . . xal 
eriXkov) which is not found in the other two proves that he 
has a particular document. As to who these accusers were, 
comp. V. 17—21, 30-33. — The word aurot?, which the Alex, 
omits, has perhaps been added on account of the plural that 
follows: Why do ye , . .? — It follows from this incident 
that Jesus parsed a spring, and consequently a Passover also, 
in Galilee before His passion. A remarkable coincidence also 
with the narrative of John (vi 4). — ^The illustration taken 
from 1 Sam. xxi. cited in vers. 3 and 4 is very appropriately 
chosen. Jesus would certainly have had no difficulty in 
showing that the act of the disciples, although opposed per- 
haps to the Pharisaic code, was in perfect agreement with the 
Mosaic commandment But the discussion, if placed on this 
ground, might have degenerated into a mere casuistical question ; 
He therefore transfers it to a sphere in which He feels Him* 
self master of the position. The conduct of David rests upon 
tliis principle, that in exceptional cases, when a moral obliga- 
tion clashes with a ceremonial law, the latter ought to yield. 
And for this reason. The rite is a means, but the moral 
duty is an end ; now, iu case of conflict, the end has priority 
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over the mean& The absardity of Pharisaism is just this, 
that it subordinates the end to the means. It was the duty 
of the high priest to preserve the life of David and his com- 
panions, having regard to their mission^ even at the expense 
of the ritual commandment ; for the rite exists for the theo- 
cracy, not the theocracy for the rite. Besides, Jesus means 
to clinch the nail, to show His adversaries — and this is the 
sting of His reply — ^that when it is a question of their own 
particviar advarUage (saving a head of cattle for instance), 
they are ready enough to act in a similar way, sacrificing the 
rite to what they deem a higher interest (xiii. 1 1 et seq.). — 
De Wette understands oiSe in the sense of not even: ''Do 
you not even know the history of your great king ? ** This 
sense would come very near to the somewhat ironical turn of 
Mark : " Have you never read . . . — never once, in the course 
of your profound biblical studies?" But it appears more 
simple to explain it as Bleek does : " Have you not also read 
. . . ? Does not this fact appear in your Bible <u well as the 
ordinance of the Sabbath?" The detail: and to those who 
were with him, is not distinctly expressed in the 0. T. ; but 
whatever Bleek may say, it is implied ; David would not have 
asked for five loaves for himself alone. Jesus mentions it 
because He wishes to institute a parallel between His apostles 
and David's followers. — The pron. ov^ does not refer to toI? 
/icy avToi), as in Matthew (the present 6^ot« does not permit 
of it), but to Afnov^, as the object of ^xxr^eiv ; €l fi^ ia there- 
fore taken here in its regular sense. It is not so in Matthew, 
where el /ii^ is used as in Luke iv. 26, 27. Mark gives the 
name of the high priest as Abiathar, while according to 1 Sam. 
it was Ahimelech, his son (comp. 2 Sam. viii 17 ; 1 Chron. 
xviii. 16), or his father (according to Josephus, Antiq. vi 
12. 6). The question is obscure. — In Matthew, Jesus gives 
a second instance of transgression of the Sabbath, the labour 
of the priests in the temple on the Sabbath day, in connection 
with the burnt-offerings and other religious services. If the 
work of Qod in the temple liberates man from the law of the 
Sabbath rest, how much more must the service of Him who 
is Lord even of the temple raise him to the same liberty ! 

The Cod. D. and one Mn. here add the following narrative : 
** The same day, Jesus, seeing a man who was working on tli^i^ 
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Sabbath, saith to him : O man, if thou knowest what thou 
art doing, blessed art thou ; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed, and a transgressor of the law/' This narrative is an 
interpolation similar to that of the story in John of the woman 
taken in adultery, but with this difference, that the latter is 
probably the record of a real fact, while the former can only 
be an invention or a perversion. Kobody could have laboured 
publicly in Israel on the Sabbath day without being instantly 
punished ; and Jesus, who never permitted Himself the 
slightest infraction of a true conmiandment of Moses (what- 
ever interpreters may say about it), certainly would not have 
authorized this premature emancipation in any one else. 

After having treated the question from a legal point of 
view, Jesus rises to the principle. Even had the apostles 
broken the Sabbath rest, they would not have sinned ; for the 
Son of man has the disposal of the Sabbath, and they are in 
His servica We find again here the well-known expression, 
KoX iKeyev, and He said to them, the force of which is (see at 
ver. 36) : '' Besides, I have something more important to tell 
you.'' The Sabbath, as an educational institution, is only to 
remain until the moral development of mankind, for the sake 
of which it was instituted, is accomplished. When this end 
is attained, the means naturally fall into disuse. Now, this 
moment is reached in the appearance of the Son of man. The 
normal representative of the race. He is Himself the realiza- 
tion of this end ; He is therefore raised above the Sabbath as 
a means of education ; He may consequently modify the form 
of it, and even, if He think fit, abolish it altogether. — Kal : 
even of the Sabbath, this peculiar property of Jehovah ; with 
how much greater reason, of all the rest of the law I ^ — How 
can any one maintain, in the face of such a saying as this, 
that Jesus only assumed the part of the Messiah after the 
conversation at Osesarea-Philippi (ix. 18), and when moved to 
do so by Peter ? 

^ It is not Ttithont justification that Bitschl, in his fine work, EnJMtkung der 
aUlxUJiol Kirehe, 2d ed., sets out to prove from this passage, which is common 
to the three Syn., that the abolition of the Uw, the necessary condition of 
Christian nniversalism, is not an idea imported into the religion of Jesus by 
Paul, but an integral element of the teaching of Jesus Himsdf. It belongs to 
that common foundation on which rest both the work of Paul and that of tho 
Twelve ; this is already proved by the parable of the two garments (ver. 36). 

VOL. I. X 
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Mark inserts before this declaration one of those short and 
weighty sayings (he has preserved several of them), which he 
cannot have invented or added of his own authority, and 
which the other two Syn. would never have left out, had they 
made use of his book or of the document of which he availed 
himself (the proto-Mark) : " The Sabbath is made far man, 
and 7u>t man for the Sabbath" God did not create man for 
the greater glory of the Sabbath, but He ordained the Sabbath 
for tiie greater welfare of man. Consequently, whenever the 
welfare of man and the rest of the Sabbath happen to dash, 
the Sabbath must yield. So that (wtrre, Mark ii 28) the Son 
of man, inasmuch as He is head of the race, has a right to 
dispose of this institution. This thought, distinctly expressed 
in Mark, is just what we have had to supply in order to 
explain the argument in Luke. 

Are we authorized to infer from this saying the immediate 
abolition of every Sabbatic institution in the Christian Church ? 
By no means. Just as, in His declaration, vers. 34, 35, Jesus 
announced not the abolition of fasting, but the substitution of 
a more spiritual for the legal fast, so this sa}ring respecting 
the Sabbath foreshadows important modifications of the form 
of this institution, but not its entire abolition. It will cease 
to be a slavish observance, as in Judaism, and will become 
the satisfaction of an inward need. Its complete abolition 
wiU come to pass only when redeemed mankind shall all 
have reached the perfect stature of the Son of man. The 
principle : Tlie Sabbath is m/ide for Tnan, will retain a certain 
measure of its force as long as this earthly economy shall 
endure, for which the Sabbath was first established, and to the 
nature of which it is so thoroughly fitted. 

6. A Second-Sahbath Scene: vi 6-11. — ^Vers. 6-11.* — Do 
Matthew and Mark place the following incident on the same 

^ Yer. 7. 14 Kjj. several Mnn. It omit mwrn after h, — M. A. D. L. n. : #f^. 
ittvu instead of ^tfa^rivru. — K* B. S. X. some Mnn. Syr. It*^. : »amy»fU9 instead 
of mmmyeftaf, — Yer. 8. K. B. L. some Mnn. * ttti^ instead of nviftttrt, — Yer. 9. 
K. B. L. : i^rtftrm instead of t^tpmrft^m. — K. B. D. L. ItP'*'!^^ : »/tMs u instead of 
jfuts «. — K. B. D. L. X. Syr**. ItP"*^"" : ««'«Xir«< instead of «<r#«rM»«i. — ^Yer. 
10. 18 Mjj. : «vr« instead of r« mwifnemf which is the reading of T. R. with 
K. D. L. X. It. — ^T. R. with K. n. several Mnn. : i«'M«ny •vrms ; 12 Mjj. 80 Mnn. 
omit •vrmt, — K. D. X. several Mnn. It. i|iriiviv. — 11 Mjj. sevaul Mnn. Syr. It. 
omit vymf.— 18 Mjj. many Mnn. read m$ n «xx«, which T. R. with K. B. L. 
omit. 
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day as the preceding ? It is impossible to say (irdXiv, in 
Mark, does not refer to ii. 23, but to i. 21). Luke says 
positively, on another Sabbath. He has therefore His own 
source of information. This is confirmed by the character of 
the style, which continues to be decidedly Hebraistic {kov . . . 
teal . . . instead of the relative pronoun). — ^The withering of 
the hand denotes paralysis resulting from the absence of the 
vital juices, the condition which is commonly described as 
atrophy. — In Matthew, the question whether it is right to heal 
on the Sabbath day is put to the Lord by His adversaries, 
which, taken Uterally, would be highly .improbable. It is 
evident that Matthew, as usual, condenses the account of the 
fact, and hastens to the words of Jesus, which he relates at 
greater length than the others. His adversaries, no doubt, 
did put the question, but, as Luke and Mark tell us, simply 
in intention and by their looks. They watch to see how He 
will act — ^The present depaireuei, whether He heals, in the 
Alex., would refer to the habit of Jesus, to His principle of 
conduct. This turn of expression is too far-fetched. The 
spies want more particularly to ascertain what He will do 
now; from the fact they will easily deduce the principle. 
The received reading, deparrcvaei, whether He will heal, must 
therefore be preferred. — The Eabbis did not allow of any 
medical treatment on the Sabbath day, unless delay would 
imperil life; the strictest school, that of Shammai, forbade 
even the consolation of the sick on that day (Schahbat xil 1). 
Yer. 8. Jesus penetrates at a glance the secret spy system 
organized against Him, and seems to take pleasure in giving 
the work He is about to perform the greatest publicity pos- 
sible. Commanding the man to place himself in the midst 
of the assembly. He makes him the subject of a veritable 
theological demonstration. Matthew omits these dramatic 
details which Mark and Luke have transmitted to us. Would 
he have omitted them had he known them ? He could not 
have had the alleged proto-Mark before him, unless it is sup- 
posed that the author of our canonical Mark added these 
details on his own authority. But in this case, how comes 
Mark to coincide with Luke^ who, according to this hypothesis, 
had not our actual Mark in his bands, but simply tiie primi* 
tive Mark (the common source of our three Syn.)? Hero 
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plainly is a kbyiinth from vhich criticism, having once 
entered on a wrong path, is unable to extricate itseli.-^TlLe 
skilfulness of the question proposed by the Lord (ver. 9) con- 
sists in its representing good omitted as evil committed. The 
question thus put answers itself; for what Pharisee would 
venture to make the prerogative of the Sabbath to consist in 
a permission to torture and Trill with impunity on that day ? 
This question is one of those marks of genius, or rather one 
of those inspirations of the heart, which enhance our know- 
ledge of Jesus. By reason of His compassion. He feels Him- 
self responsible for all the suffering which He fails to relieve. 
But, it may be asked, could He not have put off the cure 
imtil the next day ? To this question He would have given 
the same answer as any one of us : To-morrow belongs to 
God; only to-day belongs to me. The present hrepanA, I 
ask yoic (Alex.), is more direct and severe, and consequently 
less suited to the Lord's frame of mind at this moment, than 
the future of the T. B. : / ivill ask you. For the same resison, 
we think, we must read not el, if, or is it, with the Alex., but 
Ti, and make this word not a complement : " I ask you what 
is allowable," a form in which the intentional sharpness of His 
address is softened down too much (see the contrary case, 
vii 40), but the subject of e^etrri : "I ask you ; answer me ! 
What is permitted, to ... or to ...; for in my position I must 
do one or the other." Matthew places here the illustration of 
the sheep fallen into a ditch, an argument which, as we shall 
see, is better placed in Luke (xiv. 5, 6). — ^Ver. 10. A profound 
silence (Mark iii 4) is the only answer to this question. 
Those who laid the snare are taken in it themselves. Jesus 
then surveys His adversaries, ranged around Him, with a long 
and solemn gaze. This striking moment, omitted in Matthew, 
is noticed in Luke; in Mark it is described in the most 
dramatic manner. We feel here how much Mark owes to 
some source of information closely connected with the person 
of the Saviour ; he describes the feeling of sorrowful indigna- 
tion which eye-witnesses could read in His glance : " with 
anger, being grieved at the hardness of their hearts." — ^The 
command Jesus gives the sick man to stretch forth his hand, 
affords room for surprise. Is it not precisely what he was 
unable to do? But, like every call addressed to faith, this 
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command contained a promise of the strength necessary to 
accomplish it, provided the will to obey was there. He must 
make the attempt, depending on the word of Jesus (ver. 5), 
and divine power will accompany the effort. The word frytiy? 
is probably taken from Matthew ; it is omitted by six Mjj. 
It would be hazardous, perhaps, to erase also the words (&9 17 
oXXi; with the three Mjj. which omit them. — It is here that 
Cod. D. places the general proposition, ver. 6. 

The Jewish -Christian Gk>spel which Jerome had found 
among the Kazarenes relates in detail the prayer of 4;his sick 
man : " I was a mason, earning my livelihood with my own 
hands ; I pray thee, Jesus, to restore me to health, in order 
that I may not with shame beg my bread." This is an 
instance of how amplification and vulgarity meet us directly 
we step beyond the threshold of the canonical (rospela 
Apostolical dignity has disappeared. 

The word avoia (ver. 1 1), properly madness, by which Luke 
expresses the effect produced on the adversaries of Jesus, 
denotes literally the absence of 1/0S9, of the power to discrimi- 
nate the true from the false. They were fools through rage, 
Luke means. In fact, passion destroys a man's sense of the 
good and true. Matthew and Mark notice merely the external 
result, the plot which from this moment was laid against the 
life of Jesus : " They took counsel to kill Sim ;" Mark adds to 
the Pharisees, the Herodians. The former, in fact, could take 
no effectual measures in Galilee against the person of Jesus 
without the concurrence of Herod ; and in order to obtain this, 
it was necessary to gain over his counsellors to their plans. 
Why should they not hope to induce this king to do to Jesus 
what he had already done to John the Baptist ? 

Holtzmann thinks it may be proved, by the agreement of certain 
words of Jesus in the three narratives, that they must have had a 
common written source. As if words so striking as these : The Son 
pfman is Lord also of the Sabbath day, could not be preserved by oral 
tradition 1 The characteristic divergences which we have observed 
at every line in the historical sketdi of the narrative, are incom- 
patiblet as we have seen, with the use of a common document 
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THIRD CYCLE. — CHAP. \L 12-VIIL 66L 

Frcm tJie Election of the Twelve to their First Mission. 

In the following section we shall see the Galilean ministry 
reach its zenith ; it begins with the institution of the apos- 
tolate and the most important of Jesus' discourses during His 
sojourn in Galilee, the Sermon on the Mount ; and it ends 
with a aycle of miracles that display the extraordinary power 
of Jesus in all its grandeur (viii 22-56). The hostility 
against Him seems to moderate; but it is sharpening its 
weapons in secret ; in a very little while it will break out 
afresh. 

This section comprises eleven portions : 1st, the choosii^ 
of the Twelve, and the Sermon on the Mount (vi 12-49) ; 2d, 
the healing of the centurion's servant (vii 1-10); 3rf, the 
raising of the widow's son at Nain (vii 11-17) ; 4&, the 
question of John the Baptist, and the discourse of Jesus upon 
it (vii 18-35) ; bth, the woman that was a sinner at the 
feet of Jesus (vii 36-50); 6^A, the women who ministered 
to Jesus' support (viii 1-3) ; ^th, the parable of the sower 
(viii 4-18); ith, the visit of the mother and brethren of 
Jesus (viii 19-21) ; ^th, the stilling of the stoim (viii 
22-25) ; 10th, the healing of the demoniac of Gadara (viii 
26-39) ; ll^A, the raising of Jairus' daughter (viii 40-56). 

1. The Choosing of the Twelve, and the Sermon on (he Mowni : 
vi 12-49. — Our affixing this title to this portion implies two 
things : 1st, that there is a dose connection between the two 
facts contained in this title ; 2d, that the discourse, Luke vi 
20-49, is the same as that we read in Matt v.-vii The 
truth of the first supposition, from Luke's point of view, 
appears from ver. 20, where he puts the discourse which 
follows in close connection with the choosing of the Twelve 
which he has just narrated. The truth of the second is dis- 
puted by those who think that in consequence of this choice 
Jesus spoke two discourses,— one on the summit of the moun- 
tain, addressed specially to His disciples, — the second lower 
down on level ground, addressed to the multitude ; the former, 
which was of a more private character, being that of Matthew ; 
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the latter^ of a more popular aim^ tliat of Luke.^ They rely 
on the differences in substance and form between the two 
discourses in our two Gospels. In regard to the substance^ 
the essential matter in the discourse of Matthew^ the opposi- 
tion between the righteousness of the Pharisees and the true 
righteousness of the kingdom of heaven, is not found at all in 
Luke. As to the form, in Matthew Jesus ascends the moun- 
tain to preach it, while in Luke He comes down, after having 
spent the night on the sununit Further, there He is seated 
KoBUravTo^ avrov, Matt. v. 1) ; here He appears to be standing 
(Smy, Luke vi. 1 7). Notwithstanding these reasons, we cannot 
admit that there were two distinct discourses. They both 
begin in the same way, with the beatitudes ; they botJi treat 
of the same subject, the righteousness of the kingdom of God, 
— with this shade of difference, that the essence of this right- 
eousness, in Matthew, is spirituality ; in Luke, charity. They 
both have the same conclusion, the parable of the two build-i 
ings. This resemblance in the plan of the discourse is so 
great, that it appears to us decidedly to take precedence of the 
secondary differences. As to the differences of form, it should 
be observed that Luke's expression, M roirov ireSivov, literally, 
on a level place, denotes a flat place on the mountairL To 
denote the plain, Luke would have said, iirl irehlov, Luke's 
expression is not, therefore, contradictory to Matthew's. The 
latter, as usual, giving a summary narrative, tells us that 
Jesus preached this time on the mowntain, in opposition to 
the plain, the sea-side that is, where He usually preached ; 
while Luke, who describes in detail aU the circumstances of 
this memorable day, begins by mentioning the night which 
Jesus spent alone on the summit of the mountain; next he tells 
how He descended to a level place situated on the mountain 
side, where He stayed to speak to the people. This plateau 
was still the mouniain in Matthew's sense. On the relation 
of ecTT) (Luke) to He sat down (Matthew), see on ver. 17. 

Li order to understand the Sermon on the Mount, it is 
necessary to form a correct view of the historical circum- 
stances which were the occasion of it ; for this sermon is 
something more than an important piece of instruction de- 

' Lange, Leben Jesu, Book ii. pp. 567-570. St. Augustine and the greatez 
p£it of the Latin Fathers of the Church hold that there were two discourses. 
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livered by Jesus ; it is one of the decisive acts of His 
ministry. We have pointed out in the preceding section 
the symptoms of a growing rupture between Jesus and the 
hierarchical party (vers. 14, 17, 21-23, vL 1 seq.). The bold 
attitude which Jesus assumes towards this party, challenging 
its hostility by calling a publican, by emphasizing in His 
teaching the antithesis between the old emd new order of 
things, and by openly braving their Sabbatarian prejudices, — 
all this enables us to see that a crisis in the development of 
His work has arrived. It is an exactly corresponding state* 
of things for Galilee to that which was brought about in 
Judssa after the healing of the impotent man on the Sabbath 
(John v.). The choice of the Twelve and the Sermon on the 
Mount are the result and the solution of this critical situation. 
Up to this time Jesus had been satisfied with gathering con- 
verts about Him, calling some of them to accompany Him 
habitually as disciples. Now He saw that the moment was 
come to give His work a more definite form, and to organize 
His adherents. The hostile army is preparing for the attack ; 
it is time to concentrate His own foices ; and consequently 
He begins, if I may venture to say so, by drawing up His list 
of officers. The choosing of the Twelve is the first constitutive 
act accomplished by Jesus Christ. It is the first measure^ 
and substantially (with the sacraments) the only measure, of 
organization which He ever took. It sufficed Him, since the- 
coUege of the Twelve, once constituted, was in its turn to take 
what further measures might be required when the time came 
for them. — ^The number 12 was significant Jesus set up in 
their persons the twelve patriarchs of a new people of God,, 
a spiritual Israel, that was to be substituted for the old. 
Twelve new tribes were to arise at their word and form the 
holy humanity which Jesus came to install in the earth. An 
act more expressly Messianic it is impossible to conceive ; and 
the criticism which maintains that it was only at Caesarea- 
Philippi, and at the instigation of Peter, that Jesus decisively 
accepted the part of Messiah, must begin by effiicing frouL 
history the choosing of the Twelve, with its manifest signifi- 
cation. Further, this act is the beginning of the divorce 
between Jesus and the ancient people of God. The Lord 
does not begin to frame a new Israel until He sees the 
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necessity of breaking with the old. He has laboured in vain 
to transform ; nothing now remains but to substitute. This 
attentive crowd which surrounds Hiin on the mountain is the 
nucleus of the new people; this discourse which He addresses 
to them is the promulgation of the Tiew law by which they 
are to be governed ; this moment is the solemn inauguration 
of the people of Jesus Christ upon the earth, — of that people 
which, by means of individual conversions, is eventually to 
absorb into itself all that belongs to God among all other 
peoples. Hence this discourse has a decidedly inaugural 
character, — a character which, whatever Weizsacker^ may say 
about it, belongs no less to its form in Luke than to its form 
in Matthew. In the latter, Jesus addresses Himself, if you 
will, to the apostles, but as representing the entire new IsraeL 
In Luke, He rather speaks, if you will, to the new Israel, but 
as personified in the person of the apostles. In reality this 
makes no difference. The distinction between apostles and 
beUevers is nowhere clearly asserted Eveiy believer is to be 
the salt of ihe earth, the light of the world (Matthew) ; every 
apostle is to be one of those poor, hungry, weeping, persecuted 
ones of which the new people is to be composed (Luke). Just 
as, at Sinai, Jehovah makes no distinction between priests and 
people, so it is His people, with all the constitutive elements 
of their life, whose appearance Jesus hails, whose new character 
He portrays, and whose future action on the world He pro- 
claims. Further, He felt most deeply the importance of thi& 
moment, and prepared Himself for it by a whole night of 
meditation and prayer. The expressions of Luke upon this 
point (ver. 12) have, as we shall see, quite a special character. 
The Sermon on the Mount occupies quite a different place 
in Matthew to that which it holds in Luke. That evangelist 
has made it the opening of the Galilean ministry, and he 
places it, therefore, immediately after the call of the four first 
disciples. Historically speaking, this position is a manifest 
anachronism. How, at the very commencement of His work, 
could Jesus speak of persecutions for His name, as He does, 
Matt. V. 10, 11, or feel it necessary to justify Himself against 
the charge of destroying the law (ver. 17), and to give a 
wlemn warning to false disciples (vii. 21-23)? The posi- 

^ UiUersuchwigeh Dber die evang, Oesch, pp. 45 and 46, note. 
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tion of the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew is only to be 
understood from the systematic point of view from which this 
evangelist wrote. There was no better way in which the 
author could show the Messianic dignity of Jesus than by 
opening the history of His ministry with this discourse, in 
which was laid down the basis of that spiritual kingdom which 
the Messiah came to found. If the collection of the discourses 
composed by Matthew, of which Fapias speaks, really existed, 
and served as a foundation for our Gospel, the position which 
this discourse occupies in the latter is fuUy accounted for. 

As to Mark, we can easily perceive the precise point in his 
sketch where the Sermon on the Mount should come in (iiL 
13 et seq.). But the discourse itself is wanting, doubtless 
because it was no part of his design to give it to his readers. 
Mark's narrative is nevertheless important, in that it sub* 
stantiates that of Luke, and confirms the significance attri* 
buted by this evangelist to the act of the choosing of the 
Twelve. This comparison with the two other Syn. shows how 
well Luke understood the development of the work of Jesus, 
and the superior chronological skill with which he compiled 
his narrative (tcaOe^^ ypdyfrai, i 3). 

Gess has replied to our objections against the chronological accu- 
racy of Matthew's narrative {Litter. Anzeiger of Andre^B, September 
1871) in the following manner : The mention of the persecutions 
might refer to the fact mentioned John iv. 1, and to the fate of 
John the Baptist ; the charge of undermining the law had already 
been made in Judaea (comp. John v.); the false disciples might 
have been imitators of the man who wrought cures in the name 
of Jesus (Luke ix. 49 ; Mark ix. 38), although of a less pure cha- 
racter. And, in any case, the time of the discourse indicated by 
Luke does not differ sensibly from that at which Matthew places 
it. — ^But neither the hostility which Jesus had met with in Judsea, 
nor the accusations which had been laid against Him there, could 
have induced Him to speak as He did in the Sermon on the 
Mount, unless some similar events, such as those which St Luke 
has already related, had taken place in this province, and within 
the knowledge of the people. It is quite possible that the facts 
related by Luke do not prove any very great interval between the 
time to which he assigns this discourse and the beginning of the 
Galilean ministry, at which Matthew places it. But they serve at 
least as a preparation for it, and give it just that historical founda- 
tion which it needs, whilst in Matthew it occurs ex ahrupto, and 
without any historical framework. — The fact that the call of 
Matthew is placed in the first Gospel (ix. 9) after the Sermon on 
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the Mounts which supposes this call already accomplished (Luke 
yi. 12 et seq.)> would be sufficient, if necessary, to show that this 
discourse is detached, in this Gospel, from its true historical context. 

Ist. Vers. 12-19. Choosing of the Twdve. — ^Ver. 12.^ Luke 
has already brought before lis more than once the need of 
prayer, which so often drew Jesus away into solitude (iv. 42, 
y. 16). But the expressions he makes use of here are in- 
tended to carry special weight. Auunj/crepeveiv, to pass th^ 
night in watching, is a word rarely used in Greek, and which 
in all the K T. is only found here. The choice of this un- 
usual term, as weU as the analytical form (the imperf. with 
the participle), express the persevering en^y of fhis vigU. 
The term 7r/}o<j6i^ rov Qeov, literally, prayer of Ood, is 
also an unique expression in the N. T. It does not denote 
any special request, but a state of wrapt contemplation of 
God's presence, a prayer arising out of the most profoimd 
communion with Him. The development of the work of 
Jesus having now reached a critical point, during this night 
He laid it before God, and took counsel with Him. The 
choosing of the twelve apostles was the fruit of this lengthened 
season of prayer ; in that higher light in which Jesus stood, 
it appeared the only measure answering to the exigencies of 
the present situation. — The reading i^ekOeiv is a correction of 
the Alexandrian purists for i^XOev, which, after Rivera, 
offended the Greek ear. 

Vers. 1 3-1 ^a? In the execution, as in the choice, of this 
important measure, Jesus no doubt submitted Himself to 
divine direction. His numerous disciples spent the night not 
far from the mountain-top to which He withdrew. During 
this lengthened communion, He presented them all, one by 
one, to His Father; and God's finger pointed out those to 
whom He was to entrust the salvation of the world. When 
at last all had been made perfectly clear, towards morning 
He called them to Him, and made the selection which had 
thus been pre-arranged. The Kal, also, indicates that the title 

^ M. A. B. D. L., i|ix^iiv tivrs9 instead of t^ifX/tr. 

* Ver. 14. K. B. D. K L. A. n. 20 Mnn. Syi«*. 11^ read »«4 before Unm^n, 
— K. B. D. L. Syr^. W^, read ••» before ♦<Xi«'rif.--Ver. 15. The same, or 
nearly so : »m before MmrSmMt and lc»«/3«y. — Ver. 16. The same, or nearly so * 
MM before l«v)«y. — K. B. D. L., U*»pitt4 instead of Ummfwrnw. — K. B. L. It 
emit sM after ot. 
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proceeded from Jesus, as well as the commissioiL Schleier- 
macher thought that this nomination was made simply in 
reference to the following discourse, of which these twelve 
were to be the ofiBcial hearers, and that the name apostles 
(ver. 13, "whom He also named apostles") might have been 
given them on some other occasion, either previous or subse- 
quent. The similar expression relative to Peter, ver. 14, 
might favour this latter opinion. Nevertheless, it is natural 
to suppose that He entitled them apostles when He first 
distinguished them from the rest of the disciples, just as He 
gave Simon the surname Peter when He met him for the first 
time (John i). And if these twelve men had been chosen to 
attend Jesus officially simply on this occasion, they would not 
be found the same in all the catalogues of apostles. The fact 
of this choice is expressly confirmed by Mark (iii 13, 14), 
and indirectly by John (vi 70): "Save not I chosen you 
twelve (i^eXe^dfjurfv) V* — The function of the apostles has often 
been reduced to that of simple witnesses. But this very 
title of apostles, or ambassadors, expresses more, comp. 2 Cor. 
V. 20, " We are ambassadors for Christ . . . ; and we beseech 
you to be reconciled to God'* When Jesus says, " / pray for 
them who shall believe on me through tTieir word" the expression 
their word evidently embraces more than the simple narration 
of the facts about Jesus and His works. — ^The marked promi- 
nence which Luke, together with Mark, gives to the choosing 
of the Twelve, is the best refutation of the unfair criticism 
which affects to discover throughout his work indications of 
a design to depreciate them. 

According to Reim (t iL p. 305), the choice of the Twelve must 
have taken place later on, at the time of their first mission, iz. I 
et seq. It is then, in fact, that Matthew gives the catalogue, x. 1 
et seq. His idea is that Luke imagined this entire scene on the 
mountain in order to refer the choosing of the apostles to as early 
a period as possible, and thus give a double and triple consecration 
to their authority, and that thus far Mark followed him. But 
Luke, he beUeves, went much further stilL Wanting to put some 
discourse into the mouth of Jesus on this occasion, he availed him- 
self for this purpose of part of the Sermon on the Mount, though 
it was a discourse which had nothing in common with the occasion. 
Mark, however, rejected this amplification, but with the serious defect 
of not being able to assign any adequate reason for the choosing of 
the apostles at this time. Thus far Keim. — ^But, 1. The preface to 
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the account of the first apostolic mission in Matthew (x. 1), *'and 
Having called to Him the twelve disciples^ He gave them . . . ," does 
away with the idea of their having been chosen just at this time, 
and implies that this event had already taken place. According to 
Matthew himself, the college of the Twdve is already in existence ; 
Jesus calls them to set them to active service. 2. A scene described 
in such solemn terms as that of Luke (Jesus spending a night in 
prayer to God), cannot be an invention on his part, consistently with 
the slightest pretensions to good faitL 3. The narrative of Mark 
is an indisputable confirmation of Luke's ; for it is independent of 
it, as appears from the way, so completely his own, in which he 
defines the object of choosing the apostles. 4. We have seen how 
exactly this measure was adapted to that stage of development 
which the work of Jesus had now reached. 5. Does not rational- 
istic criticism condemn itself, by attributing to Luke here the entire 
invention of a scene designed to confer the most solenm consecration 
on the apostolic authority of the Twelve, and by asserting elsewhere 
that this same Luke labours to depreciate them (the Tubingen 
school, and, to a certain extent, Keim himself; see on ix. 1) ? 

The four catalogues of apostles (Matt. x. 2 et seq. ; Mcurk 
iii 16 et seq. ; Luke vi. ; and Acts i 13) present three marks 
of resemblance : 1^^. They contain the same names, with the 
exception of Jude the son of James, for whom in Mark 
Thaddasus is substituted, and in Matthew Zebbceus, sumamed 
ThaddoBm (according to the received reading), Thaddseus 
(according to K. B.), Lebbseus (according to D.). 2d. These 
twelve are distributed in the four Usts into three groups of 
four each, and no individual of either of these groups is trans- 
ferred to another. We may conclude from this that the 
apostolical college consisted of three concentric circles, of 
which the innermost was in the closest relations with Jesus. 
id. The same three apostles axe found at the head of each 
quaternion, Peter, Philip, and James. — Besides this quaternary 
<livision, Matthew and Luke indicate a division into pairs, at 
least (according to the received reading, in Luke, and certainly 
in Matthew) for the last eight apostles. In the Acts, the first 
four apostles are connected with each other by Kai\ the re- 
maining eight are grouped in pairs. 

Luke places at the head of them the two brothers, Simon 
and Andrew, with whom Jesus became acquainted while they 
were with the Forerunner (John i). At the first glance, 
Jesus had discerned that power of taking the lead, that 
promptness of view and action, which distinguished Peter 
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He pointed him out at the time by the surname 9p, in Ara* 
msean kd^^, Cephas (properly a rruiss of rock), as he on whom 
He would found the edifice of His Church. If the character 
of Peter was weak and unstable, he was none the less for that 
the bold confessor on whose testimony the Church was erected 
in Israel and among the heathen (Acts ii. and x.). There is 
nothing in the text to indicate that this surname was given 
to Peter at this time. The aor. wvofiaae indicates the act 
simply, without reference to time. The ical merely serves 
to express the identity of the person (ver. 16). — ^Andrew was 
one of the first believers. At the time when Jesus chose the 
Twelve, he was no doubt appointed at the same time as 
Peter ; but he gradually falls below James and John, to whom 
he appears to have been inferior ; he is placed after them in 
Mark and in the Acta The order followed by Luke indicates 
a very primitive sourca Andrew is very often found asso- 
ciated with Philip (John vL 7-9, xii 21, 22). In their 
ordinary life, he formed the link between the first and the 
second group, at the head of which was Philip. 

The second pair of the first group is formed by the two 
sons of Zebedee, Jam^ and Johii, Mark supplies (iiL 17) a 
detail respecting them which is full of interest: Jesus had 
sumamed them sons of tTvumder, This surname would have 
been offensive had it expressed a fault ; it denoted, therefore, 
rather the ardent zeal of these two brothers in the cause of 
Jesus, and their exalted affection for His person. This feel- 
ing which burned within their hearts, came forth in sudden 
flashes, like lightning from the cloud. John i 42 ^ contains 
a delicate trace of the calling of James ; this, therefore, must 
have taken place while he was with John the Baptist, imme- 
diately after that of his brother. James was the first martyr 
from the number of the apostles (Acts xiL). This fact is 
only to be explained by the great influence which he exerted 
after Pentecost. John W6is the personal friend of Jesus, who 
doubtless felt Himself better understood by him than by an^ 

* ProlMibly it is ver. 41 that is meant. M. Ctodet, following the usual opinion 
that the nnnamed disciple of ver. 40 is John, the writer of the Gospel, seems t» 
nnderstand the next verse as intimating that Andrew found Ait brother Simon 
before John found Ids brother James. Alford's view is, that both disciples (John 
and Andrew) went to seek Simon, but that Andrew found him first— Than* 

LATOB. 
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of the others. Whilst the other disciples were especially 
impressed by His miracles, and stored up His moral teaching, 
John, attracted rather by His person, treasured up in his 
heart those sayings in which Jesus unfolded His conscious- 
ness of Himself. — ^Wieseler has tried to prove that these two 
brothers were first-cousins of Jesus, by Salome, their mother, 
who would have been the sister of the Virgin Mary. Comp. 
Matt xxvii 56, Mark xv. 40, with John xix. 25. But this 
interpretation of the passage in John is hardly natural. 

The second quaternion, which no doubt comprised natures 
of a second order, contained also two pairs. The first consists, 
in all three Gospels, of Philip and Bartholomew. In the 
Acts, Philip is associated with Thomas. Philip was the fifth 
believer (John i) ; he was originally from Bethsaida, as were 
also the preceding four. John vL 5 seems to show that 
Jesus was on terms of special cordiality with him. — ^The name 
Bartholomew signifies son of Tolmai; it was therefore only a 
sumama It has long been supposed that the true name of 
this apostle was NathanaeL John xxi. 2, where Nathanael is 
named amongst a string of apostles, proves unquestionably 
that he was one of the Twelva Since, according to John 1, 
he had been drawn to Jesus by Philip, it is natural that he 
should be associated with him in the catalogues of the apostles. 

Matthew and Thomas form the second pair of the second 
group in the three Syn., whilst in the Acts Matthew is 
associated with Bartholomew. One remarkable circumstance, 
an the more significant that it might easily pass nnperceived. 
is this, that whilst in Mark and Luke Matthew is placed first 
of the pair, in our first Gospel he occupies the second place. 
Further, in this Gospel also, the epithet the publican is added 
to his name, which is wanting in the two others. Are not 
these indications of a personal participation, more or less 
direct, of the Apostle Matthew in the composition of the first 
Gospel ? Having been formerly a toll -collector, Matthew 
must have been more accustomed to the use of the pen than 
his coUeaguea It is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
be the first among them who felt called to put into writing 
the history and instructions of Jesus. The account of his 
calling implies that he possessed unusual energy, decision, 
and strength of faitL Perhaps it was for that reason Jesus 
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saw fit to associate him with Thomas, a man of scruples and 
doubts. The name of the latter signifies a tvnn. The 
circumstances of his call are unknown. He was doubtless 
connected with Jesus first of all as a simple disciple, and 
then his serious character attracted the attention of the 
Master. If the incident ix. 59, 60 was not placed so long 
after the Sermon on the Mount, we might be tempted with 
some writers to apply it to Thomas. 

The third quaternion contains the least striking characters 
in the number of the Twelve. All these men, however, not 
excepting Judas Iscariot, have had their share in the fulfil- 
ment of the apostolic task, the transmission of the holy figure 
of the Christ to the Church through all time. The stream of 
oral tradition was formed by the aJftuents of all these sources 
together. The last pair comprises here, as in the Acts, James 
the son of Alphoeus, and Simon ihs Zealot But the distribu- 
tion is different in the two other Syn. — It has been generally 
allowed since the fourth century that this James is the 
person so often mentioned, in the Acts and the Galatians, as 
the hrother of ihe Lord, the first head of the flock at Jerusalem. 
This identity is made out, (1) by applying to him the passage 
Mark xv. 40, according to which his surname would have 
been the less or the younger (relatively to James the son of 
Zebedee), and his mother would have been a Mcjy, whom, 
according to John xix. 25, we should have to regard as a 
sister (probably sister-in-law) of the mother of Jesus ; (2) by 
identifying the name of his father Alphoeus with the name 
Glopas (^D>n = £X.o>7ra9), which was borne, according to Hege- 
sippus, by a brother of Joseph; (3) by taking the term 
"brother in the sense of cousin (of the Lord). But this hypo- 
thesis cannot, in our judgment, be maintained : (1) The 
word aZeK^^, brother, used as it is by the side of fivrrfp, 
Wjother (" the mother and brethren of Jesus "), can only signify 
brother in the proper sense. The example often cited, QeiL 
Tin 8, when Abraham says to Lot, " We are brethren" is not 
parallel (2) John says positively (viL 5) that the brethren 
of Jesus did not believe on Him, and this long after the choice 
of the Twelve (John vi 70). This is confirmed by Luke viii 
19 et seq. ; comp. with Mark iii 20-35. One of them 
could not, therefore, be found among His apostles. A com- 
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paiison of all tbe passages leads us to distinguish, as is 
generally done at the present day, three Jameses : the first, 
the son of Zebedee (ver. 14) ; the second, the son of Alphseus 
indicated here, whom there is nothing to prevent our identi- 
fying with James the less, the son of Clopas and Mary, and 
regarding him as the first-cousin of Jesus; the third, the 
brother of the Lord, not a believer before the death of Jesus, 
but afterwards first bishop of the flock at Jerusalem. 

The surname Zealot, given to Simon, is probably a trans- 
lation of the adj. TcanTia (in the Talmud, hananit), zealotis. If 
this be correct, thU apostle belonged to that fanatical party 
which brought about the ruin of the people, by leading them 
into war against the Bomans. This sense corresponds with 
the epithet Kavavtrq^, which is applied to him in the Byz. 
reading of Matthew and Mark, confirmed here by the authority 
of the Sinait This name is simply the Hebrew term, trans- 
lated by Luke, and Hellenized by Matthew and Mark. The 
reading Kavavalo^ in some Alex, may signify either Caruianite 
or citizen of Carta. This second etymology is not very 
probabla The first would be more so, if in Matt. xv. 2 2 this 
word, in the sense of Canaanite, were not written with an X 
instead of a K Luke has therefore given the precise meaning 
of the Aramsean term employed in the document of which he 
availed himself (Keim, t. ii p. 319). 

The last pair comprises the two Judes. There were in 
fact two men of this name in the apostolic college, although 
Matthew and Mark mention but one, Judas Iscariot. This is 
very dear from John xiv. 22 : "Jtcdas, not Iscariot, saith to 
Him" The names Lebbseus and Thaddseus, in Matthew and 
Mark, are therefore surnames, derived, the former from 2b, 
heart, the latter either from IT), mamma, or from ne^, patens. 
The name Tkaddal is of frequent occuiTence in the Talmud. 
These surnames were probably the names by which they were 
usually designated in the Church. The genitive 'laxcofiov 
must, according to usage, signify son of Jam^ ; this was to 
distinguish this Judas from the next. With the desire to 
znake this apostle also a cousin of Jesus, the phrase has 
frequently been translated brother of James, that is to say, of 
the son of Alphssus, mentioned ver. 15. But there is no 
instance of the genitive being used in this sense. In tbe 
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14th verse^ Luke himself thought it necessary to use the full 
expression^ top dSeX^i; airov. And would not the two other 
Syn., who join LebbaBus immediately to James^ have indicated 
this relationship ? 

As there was a town called Kerijoth in Judsea^ it is probable 
that the name Iscariot signifies a man of Kerijoth (at the 
present day K%mv£), towards the northern boundary of Judaea. 
The objections which De Wette has raised against this ety- 
mology are without force. He proposes, with Lightfoot, the 
etymology ascara^ strangulation. Hengstenberg prefers isch 
sdiSker, man of falsehood, from which it would follow that 
this surname was given post eventtim. These etymologies are 
all the more untenable, that in the fourth Gospel, according to 
the most probable reading (^laxapuln'ov, vi. 71 and elsewhere), 
this surname Iscariot must have been originally that of the 
father of Judas. The character of this man appears to have 
been cold, reserved, and calculating. He was so very reserved 
that, with the exception perhaps of John, none of the disciples 
guessed his secret hatred. In the coolness of his audacity, he 
ventured to cope with Jesus Himself (John xii. 4, 5). With 
what motive did Jesus choose a man of this character ? He 
had spontaneously joined himself, as did so many others, to 
the number of His disciples ; there was therefore a germ of 
faith in him, and perhaps, at the outset, an ardent zeal for 
the cause of Jesus. But there also existed in him, as in all 
the others, the selfish views and ambitious aspirations which 
were almost inseparable from the form which the Messianic 
hope had taken, until Jesus purified it from this alloy. In 
the case of Judas, as of all the others, it was a question 
which of the two conflicting principles would prevaH in his 
heart : whether fiaith, and through this the sanctifying power 
of the spirit of Jesus, or pride, and thereby the unbelief 
which could not fail eventually to result from it This was, 
for Judas, a question of moral liberty. As for Jesus, He was 
bound to submit in respect to him, as in respect to all the 
others, to God's plan. On the one hand. He might certainly 
hope, by admitting Judas into the number of His apostles, to 
succeed in purifying his heart, whilst by setting him aside He 
might irritate him and estrange him for ever. On the other 
hand. He certainly saw through him sufficiently well to per- 
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ceive the lisk He ran in giving him a place in tliat inner 
circle which He was abont to form around His person. We 
may suppose, therefore, that, during that long night which 
preceded the appointment of the Twelve, this was one of the 
questions which engaged His deepest solicitude ; and certainly 
it was not until the will of His Father became clearly mani- 
fest, that He admitted this man into the rank of the Twelve, 
notwithstanding His presentiment of the heavy cross He was 
preparing for Himself (John vi 64 and 71). Still, even 
Judas fulfilled his apostolic function; his despairing cry, 
" / have betrayed the innocent Hood !** is a testimony which 
resounds through the ages as loudly as the preaching of Peter 
at Pentecost, or as the cry of the blood of James, the first 
martyr. — The xal, also, after 09 (ver. 16), omitted by some 
authorities, is perhaps taken from the two other Syn. If it is 
authentic, it is intended to bring out more forcibly, through 
the identity of the person, the contradiction between his 
mission and the course he took 

Surrounded by the Twelve and the numerous circle of 
disciples from which He had chosen them, Jesus descends 
from the summit of the moimtain. Having reached a level 
place on its slopes. He stops ; the crowd which was waiting 
for Him towards the foot of the mountain, ascends and gathers 
about Him. Totto^ ireSip&:, a level place on an inclined 
plane. Thus the alleged contradiction with the expression, 
the mountain, in Matthew disappears (see above). — The earrj, 
He stood still, in opposition to Jumng come down, does not in 
any way denote t?ie attitude of Jesus during the discourse. 
There is therefore no contradiction between this expression 
and Matthew's, having sat down. — ^What are we to say of the 
discovery of Baur, who thinks that, by substituting having 
come down, ver. 16, for He weTtt up. Matt v. 1, Luke intended 
to degrade the Sermon on the Mount ! ^ 

Vers. 1 7&-1 9.* — ^We might make lij(ko^ ttKSjOo^, the crowd, 
the multitude, etc., so many subjects of itmi : " He stood still, 
along with the crowd . . ." But it is more natural to under- 
stand some verb : ^ And there was with Him the crowd . . ." 

' Die JBvcmgeUen, p. 467. 

< Ver. 17. fit. B. L. Syr^. read ir$x»t after t^^x^f.—Ver. 18. U. A. B. D. L. 
Q. aome Mnn. It omit »t before i/i/AiriMirri. 
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In any case, even if, with the Alex, we omit the xai before 
iOepwirevovTo, were healed (ver. 18), we conld not think of 
maMng these subst nominatives to this last verb; for the 
crowd of disciples, etc., was not composed of sick people. 
Three classes of persons, therefore, surrounded Jesus at this 
time: occasional hearers (the mvMitvde come together &om 
aU parts), the permanent disciples (the crowd of dimples), and 
the apostles. The first represent t^e people in so far as they 
are called to the kingdom of God ; the second, the Church ; 
the third, the ministry in the ChurcL The term crowd, to 
denote the second, is not too strong. Did not Jesus take out 
of them, only a little while after, seventy disciples (x. 1) ? — 
If, at the 18 th verse, we read and before they were healed, the 
idea of healing is only accessory, and is added by way of 
parenthesis; but the prevailing idea is that of gathering 
together: "Demoniacs also were there; and what is more, 
they were healed." K the and is omitted, the idea of healing 
alone remains, and we must translate: ''And the possessed 
even were healed." With irapaXlou we must imderstand x^/mw ; 
Tvpov and Si£&vo^ are complements. — ^Yer. 19 describes the 
mighty working of miraculous powers which took place that 
day. It was a time similar to that which has been described 
iv. 40 et seq., but to a far higher degree. *Iaro depends on 
&n, and has for its subject Bvvafii^. 

2d, Vers. 20-49. The Sermon. — The aim, prevailing 
thought, and plan of this discourse have been understood in 
many different ways. The solution of these questions is 
rendered more difi&cult by the difference between the two 
accounts given by Matthew and Luke. As to its aim, 
Weizsacker regards the Sermon on the Mount as a grand 
proclamation of the kingdom of God, addressed to the whole 
people ; and it is in Matthew's version that he finds the best 
support for this view of it. He acknowledges, nevertheless, 
that the fact stated in the preface (v. 1, 2 : '' He taught them 
[Eia dimples], saying . . .") is not in harmony with this 
design. Luke, according to him, has deviated further even 
than Matthew from its original aim, by modifying the entire 
discourse, to make it an address to the disciples alone. Bitschl 
and Holtzmann, on the contrary, think that the discourse was 
addressed originally to the disciples alone, and that Luke*8 



version of it lias preserved with greater accuracy its real 
tenor; only the situation described vers. 17—19 woidd not, 
according to Holtzmann, accord with its being addressed to 
them. Eeim reconciles all these different views by dis- 
tingtdshing two principal discourses, one addressed to aU the 
people, about the time of the Passover feast, of which we have 
fragments in Matt vi 19-34, vii 7-11, 1-5, 24-27. This 
inaugural discourse would be on the chief care of human life. 
The second is supposed to have been addressed somewhat 
latei^ to the disciples only, about the time of Pentecost 
Matt. y. is a summary of it This would be a word of 
welcome addressed by Jesus to His disciples, and an exposi- 
tion of the new law as the fulfihnent of the old As to the 
criticism on the Pharisaical virtues, Matt vi 1-18, it is 
doubtless closely related, both in substance and time, to the 
preceding discourse ; but it did not form part of it 

The prevailing idea, in Matthew, is certainly an exposition 
of the new law in its relations with the old. In Luke, the 
subject is simply the law of charity, as the foundation of the 
new order of things. Many critics deny that any agreement 
can be found between these two subjects. According to 
Holtzmann, the 5th chapter of Matthew should be regarded as 
a separate dissertation which the author of the first Gospel 
introduced into the Sermon; Keim thinks that Luke, as a 
disciple of Paul, wanted to detach the new morality completely 
from the old. The anonymous Saxon even sets himself to 
prove that the Sermon on the Mount was transformed by 
Luke into a cutting satire against — Saint Peter ! 

As to the plan of the discourse, many attempts have been 
made to systematize it Beck : (1) the doctrine of happiness 
(beatitudes) ; (2) that of righteousness (the central part in 
Matthew and Luke) ; (3) that of wisdom (conclusion). Ooster- 
zee: (1) the salutation of love (Luke, vers. 20-26); (2) the 
com/niandvunt of love (vers. 27-38) ; (3) the impulse of love 
(vers. 39-49). The best division, regarding it in this abstract 
way, and taMng Matthew as a basis, is certainly that of Gess : 
(1) the happiness of those who are fit to enter into the king- 
dom (Matt. V. 3-1 2) ; (2) the lofty vocation of the disciples 
(Matt. V. 13-16); (3) the righteousness, superior to that ot 
the Pharisees, after which they must strive who would enter 
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into the kingdom (r. 17-vi. 34); the rocks on which they 
run a risk of striking (the disposition to judge, intemperate 
proselytizing, being led away by false prophets); next, the 
help against these dangers, with the conclusion (viL 1-27). 

The solution of these different questions, as it seems to us» 
must be sought first of all in the position of affairs which 
gave rise to the Sermon on the Mount In order to see it 
reproduced, as it were, before our eyes, we have only to 
institute a comparison. Picture a leader of one of those great 
social revolutions, for which preparations seem making in our 
day. At an appointed hour he presents himself, surrounded 
by his principal adherents, at some public place ; the crowd 
gathers ; he communicates his plans to them. He begins by 
indicating the class of persons to which he specially addresses 
himself: you, poor working people, loaded with suffering and 
toil I and he displays to their view the hopes of the era which 
is about to dawn. Kext, he proclaims the new principle 
which is to govern humanity in the future: ''The mutual 
service of mankind ; justice, universal charity ! " Lastly, he 
points out the sanction of the law which he proclaims, the 
penalties that await those who violate it, and the rewards of 
those who faithfully keep it. This is the caricature ; and by 
the aid of its exaggerations, we are able to give some account 
of the features of the original modeL What, in fact, does the 
Sermon on the Mount contain ? Three things : Ist. An indi- 
cation of the persons to whom Jesus chiefly addresses Himself, 
in order to form the new people (Luke, vers. 20-26 ; Matt v. 
1-12) ; 2d, The proclamation of the fundamental principle of 
the new society (Luke, vers. 27-45; Matt. v. 13-vii 12); 
3d. An announcement of the judgment to which the members 
of the new kingdom of God will have to submit (Luke, vers. 
46-49; Matt, vii 13-27). In other words: the call, the 
declaration of principles, and their sanction. This is the order 
of the discourse. There is nothing artificial about this plan. 
It is not a logical outline forcibly fitted to the discourse ; it is 
the result of the actual position of the work of Jesus, just as 
we have stated it The discourse itself explains for whom it 
is intended. Jesus addresses the mass of the people present, 
as forming the circle witiiin which the new order of things is 
to be realized, and at the same time the disciples and apostles, 
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by means of whom this revolution is to be brought about. 
Luke and Matthew^ therefore, are not at variance in this 
matter, either with each other or with themselves. As to 
the fundamental idea of this discourse^ see ver. 27. 

First part: vers. 20-26. The Call — ^This solemn invitation 
describes : (1^.) Those who are qualified to become members 
of the order of things inaugurated by Jesus (vers. 20-23) ; 
{2d,) Their adversaries (vers. 24-26). — Matthew begins in the 
same way ; but there are two important differences between 
him and Luke: Ist. The latter has only four beatitudes; 
Matthew has eight (not seven or nine, as is often said). 2d, 
To the four beatitudes of Luke are joined four woes, which 
are wanting in Matthew. In Luke's form, Keim sees nothing 
but an artificial construction. That would not in any case 
be the work of Luke, but of his document For if there is 
any one portion which from its contents should be assigned 
to the primitive document (of an Ebionitish colour), evidently 
it is thia But the context appears to us decisive in favour 
of Luke's version. This call deals with the conditions which 
qualify for erUering into the kingdom. These are clearly 
indicated in the first four beatitudes of Matthew; but the 
next four (mercy, purity of heart, a peaceable spirit, and joy 
under persecution) indicate the dispositions by means of 
which men will remain in the kingdom, and consequently 
their natural place is not in this call It is only the eighth 
(Luke's fourth) which can belong here, as a transition from 
the persecuted disciples to the persecutors, who are the objects 
of the following woes. Two of the last four beatitudes of 
Matthew find their place very naturally in the body of the 
discoursa As to the woes, they perfectly agree with the 
context After having proclaimed the blessedness of those 
who are qualified to enter, Jesus annoimces the unhappiness 
of those who are animated by contraiy dispositions. Schleier- 
macher says : a harmless addition of Luke's. But, as we have 
just seen, Luke is here certainly only a copyist A Gentile 
Christian would not have dreamed of identifying, as Judaism 
did, the two ideas of piety and poverty; nor, on the other 
hand, riches and violence. De Wette says : the first mani- 
festation of the fixed (Ebionitish) idea of Luke. But see 
xiL 32, xvi. 27, and xviii. 18-30. 
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Vers. 20 and 21. — "And He lifted tip Sis eyes on His 
disciples, and said, Blessed be ye poor : for yowrs is ths kingdom 
of Ood. 21. Blessed are ye that h/vrnger now: for ye shall ie 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep now : for ye shaU laugh.'' — 
The disciples are the constant hearers of Jesus, amongst whom 
He has just assigned a distinct place to His apostles. Luke 
does not say that Jesus spoke to them alone. He spoke to 
all the people, but regarding them as the representatives of 
the new order of things which He was about to institute. 
In Matthew, ainoA^, ver. 2 (He taught them), comprises hoth 
the people and the disciples, ver. 1. — ^This commencement of 
the Sermon on the Mount breathes a sentiment of the deepest 
joy. In these disciples immediately about Him, and in this 
multitude surrounding Him in orderly ranks, all eager to hear 
the word of God, Jesus beholds the first appearance of the 
true Israel, the true people of the kingdom. He surveys 
with deep joy this congregation which His Father has brought 
together for Him, and begins to speak It must have been a 
peculiarly solemn moment; comp. the similar picture. Matt 
V. 1, 2. 

This assembly was chiefly composed of persons belonging 
to the poor and suffering classes. Jesus knew it; He re- 
cognises in this a higher will, and in His first words He 
does homage to this divine dispensation. IItcoxo?, which we 
translate poor, comes from indHraw, to make oneself little, to 
crouch, and conveys the idea of humiliation rather than of 
poverty (whnfsi). Huv&vre^, the hungry (a word connected 
with wevri<i), denotes rather those whom poverty condemns to 
a life of toil and privation. This second term marks the 
transition to the third, those who weep, amongst whom must be 
numbered all classes of persons who are weighed down by the 
trials of life. All those persons who, in ordinary language, 
are called unhappy, Jesus salutes with the epithet luucApioh, 
blessed This word answers to the ^W^, felicitates, of the 
O. T. (Ps. i. 1 and elsewhere). The idea is the same as in 
numerous passages in which the poor and despised are spoken 
of as Qod's chosen ones, not because poverty and suffering are 
in themselves a title to His blessing ; but they dispose the 
soul to those meek and lowly dispositions which qualify them 
to receive it, just as, on the other hand, prosperity and riches 
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dispose the heart to be pFond and hard. In the very com- 
position of this congregation^ Jesus sees a proof of this fact of 
experience so often expressed in the O. T. The joy which He 
feels at this sight arises from the magnificent promises which 
He can offer to such hearers. 

The kiTigdom of God is a state of things in which the will 
of God reigns supreme. This state is realized first of all in 
the hearts of men, in the heart it may be of a single man, 
but speedily in the hearts of a great number ; and eventually 
there will come a day when, all rebellious elements having 
been vanquished or taken away, it will be found in the 
hearts of all. It is an order of things, therefore, which, from 
being inward and individual, tends to become outward and 
social, until at length it shall take possession of the entire 
domain of human life, and appear as a distinct epoch in 
history. Since this glorious state as yet exists in a perfect 
manner only in a higher sphere, it is also called the kingdom 
of heaven (tiie ordinary term in Matthew). — ^Luke says : is — 
not shall he — ^yours ; which denotes partial present possession, 
and a right to perfect future possession. — But are men 
members of this kingdom simply through being poor and 
suffering? The answer to this question is to be found in 
what precedes, and in such passages as Isa. Ixvi 2 : ''To 
whom will I look ? saith the Lord. To him who is poor ("^^y) 
avd of a "broken spirit, and who trembles at my word!* It is 
to hearts which suffering has broken that Jesus brings the 
blessings of the kingdom. — These blessings are primarily 
spiritual — ^pardon and holiness. But outward blessings can- 
not fail to foUow them ; and this notion is also contained in 
the idea of a Jcingdom of Ood, for glory is the crown of grace. 
The words of Jesus contain, therefore, the following succession 
of ideas : temporal abasement, from which come humiliation 
and sighing after Ood; then spiritual graces, crowned with 
outward blessings. The same connection of ideas explains the 
beatitudes that follow. Ver. 21a: temporal poverty (being 
hungry) leads the soul to the need of God and of His grace 
(Ps. xlii 1); then out of the satisfaction of this spiritual 
hunger and tliirst arises full outward satisfaction (being 
filled). Ver. 21b : with tears shed over temporal misfortunes, 
is easily connected the mourning of the soul for its sins ; tho 
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latter draws down tlie unspeakable consolations of divine 
love, which eventnally raise the soul to the triumph of perfect 
joy. The terms kKaUw^ to sob, yek&v, to laugh, cannot well 
be literally rendered here. They denote a grief and joy 
which find outward demonstration ; comp. Ps. cxxvL 2, " Our 
mouth was filed vnth laughter^ and Paul's KairxjaaBtu iv &€^, 
to joy in God (Eom. v. 11). The text of Matthew presents 
here two important differences: 1st. He employs the third 
person instead of the second : '^ Blessed are the poor, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven ; tJiey that mov/m, for they shall he 
comforted** etc. The beatitudes, which in Luke are addressed 
directly to the hearers, are presented here under the form of 
general maxims and moral sentences. 2d. In Matthew, these 
maxims have an exclusively spiritual meaning : " the poor in 
spirit, they who hunger after righteousness." Here interpreters 
are divided, some maintaining that Matthew has spiritualized 
the words of Jesus ; others (as Keim), that Luke, under the 
influence of a prejudice against riches, has given to these 
blessings a grossly temporal meaning. Two things appear 
evident to us : (1) That the direct form of address in Luke^ 
" Tel* can tdone be historically accurate : Jesus was speaking 
to His hearers, not discoursing lefore them. (2) That this 
first difference has led to the second; having adopted the 
third person, and given the beatitudes that Maschal form so 
often found in the didactic parts of the 0. T. (Psalms, Pro- 
verbs), Matthew was obliged to bring out expressly in the 
text of the discourse those moral aims which are inherent in 
the very persons of the poor whom Jesus addresses directly 
in Luke, and without which these words, in this abstract 
form, would have been somewhat too unqualified. How 
could one say, without qualification. Blessed are the poor. Hie 
hungry ? Temporal sufferings of themselves could not be a 
pledge of salvation On the other hand, the form. Blessed 
are ye poor, ye hungry, in Luke, renders all such explanation 
superfluous. For Jesus, when He spoke thus, was addressing 
particular concrete poor and afflicted, whom He abready re- 
cognised as His disciples, as believers, and whom He regarded 
as the representatives of that new people which He was come 
to install in the earth. That they were such attentive hearers 
sufficiently proved that they were of the number of those in 
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whom temporal sufferings bad awakened the need of divine 
consolation, that they belonged to those labouring and heavy- 
laden souls whom He was sent to lead to rest (Matt. xL 29), 
and that they hungered, not for material bread only, but for 
the bread of life, for the word of Grod, for God Himseli The 
qualification which Matthew was necessarily obliged to add, 
in order to limit the application of the beatitudes, in the 
general form which he gives to them, is in Luke then implied 
in this ye, which was only addressed to poor believers. These 
two differences between Matthew and Luke are very significant 
They seem to me to prove : (1) that the text of Luke is a 
more exact report of the discourse than Matthew's ; (2) that 
Matthew's version was originally made with a didcuitic rather 
than a historical design, and consequently that it formed part 
of a collection of discourses in which the teaching of Jesus 
was set forth without regard to the particular circumstances 
under which He gave it, before it entered into the historical 
fireunework in which we find it contained at the present day. 

Vers. 22 and 23.^ — ** Blessed are ye wh&n men shall hate 
you, and when they shall separate you from their company, and 
shall reproach you, and cast out yawr name as evU, for the Son 
of man's sake. 23. Bgoice ye in that day, and leap for joy; 
for, behold, your reward is great in heaven : for in Wee manner 
did thevrfaihers tmto the prophets.*^ — ^This fourth beatitude is 
completely accounted for, in Luke, by the scenes of violent 
hostility which had already taken place. It is not so well 
accounted for in Matthew, who places the Sermon on the 
Mount at the opening of the ministiy of Jesu& — ^In Matthew, 
this saying, like the preceding, has the abstract form of a 
moral maxim: ''Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake; for tMrs is the kingdom of heaven." 
But Jesus was certainly not giving utterance here to abstract 
principles of Christian morality ; He spoke as a living man to 
living men. Besides, Matthew himself passes, in the next 
verse, to the form of address adopted by Luke from the com- 
mencement. — ^The explanatory adjunct, for rightecusne^ sake, 
in Matthew, is to be ascribed to the same cause as the similar 
qualifications in the preceding beatitudes. — By the pres. lore, 

> Yer. 23. All tlie IfljJ., x^^nn instead of x"^^ the reading of T. E. with 
•omo Mnn.— B. D. Q. X. Z. Syi*^ It*"*)., »m rm •vt«i instead of »«ts r«vT«. 
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" happy are ye,** Jesue transports His hearers directly into this 
immediate future. — ^The term a(j>opl^€iv, to separate, refers to 
exclusion from the synagogue (John ix. 22). — ^The strange 
eicpression^ cad out yowr name, is explained in very jgv/ne 
fashion, both by Bleek, to pronounce the name with disgiist, 
And by De Wette and Meyer, to refuse altogether to pronounce 
it. It refers rather to the expunging of the name from the 
synagogue roll of membership. There is not, on this account, 
any tautology of the preceding idea. To separate, to insult, 
indicated acts of unpremeditated violence ; to erase the name 
is a permanent measure taken with deliberation and coolness. 
— IloinfpSv, evU, as an epitome of every kind of wickedness. 
In their accounts of this saying, this is the only word left 
which Matthew and Luke have in common. — Instead of for 
the Son of marCs sake, Matthew says for my sake. The latter 
expression denotes attachment to the person of Jesus ; the 
former faith in His Messianic character, as the perfect repre- 
sentative of humanity. On this point also Luke appears to 
me to have preserved the true text of this saying; it is 
with His work that Jesus here wishes to connect the idea of 
persecution. This idea of submission to persecution along 
with, and for the sake of, the Messiah, was so foreign to the 
Jewish point of view, that Jesus feels He must justify it. 
The sufferings of the adherents of Jesus will only be a con- 
tinuation of the sufferings of the prophets of Jehovah. This 
is the great matter of consolation that He offers them. They 
will be, by their very sufferings, raised to the rank of the old 
prophets ; the recompense of the Elijahs and Isaiahs will 
become theirs. — The reading xarii rh avrd, in the same 
manner, appears preferable to the received reading xarh 
ravra, in this m^anner. Td and avrd have probably been 
made into one word. The imperf en-oiow (treated) indicates 
habit. — ^The pronoun avr&v, their fathers, is dictated by the 
idea that the disciples belong already to a new order of things. 
The word their serves as a transition to the woes which follow, 
addressed to the heads of the existing order of things. 

Vers. 24—26.^ — ** But woe unto you that are rich! for yc 
have received your consolation, 2 5. Woe unto you that are fall ! 

> Yer. 26. 9 Mjj. some Mnn. read tw after iitrtrAnr^iMi.— K. B. K. L. S. X, 
Z. and some Mnn. omit the second 9fu9, — ^Yer. 26. 20 Mjj. omit vfut, which is 
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/or y$ i/iall Jmnger. Woe unto you that laugh now ! for ye 
shall mofwm and weep. 26. Woe unto you when all men shall 
spedku^ell of you! for so did their fathers to {he false propJiets" 
— Jesus here contemplates in spirit those adversaries who 
were sharpening against Him only just before (ver. 11) the 
sword of persecution: the rich and powerful at Jerusalem^ 
whose emissaries surrounded Him in Galilee. Perhaps at 
this very moment He perceives some of their spies in the 
outer ranks of the congregation. Certainly it is not the rich, 
as such^ that He curses, any more than He pronounced the 
poor as such blessed. A Nicodemus or a Joseph of Arimathea 
will be welcomed with open arms as readily as the poorest 
man in Israel Jesus is dealing here with historical fact, not 
with moral philosophy. He takes the fact as it presented 
itself to Him at that time. Were not the rich and powerful, 
as a dass, already in open opposition to His mission ? They 
were thus excluding themselves from the kingdom of God. 
The fall of Jerusalem fulfilled only too literally the male- 
dictions to which Jesus gave utterance on that solemn day. 
— ^The irXiiv, except, only, which we can only render by hit 
(ver. 24), makes the persons here designated an exception as 
regards the preceding beatitudes. — The term rich refers to 
social position, fuM to mode of living ; the expression, you 
that laugh, describes a personal disposition. All these out- 
ward conditions are considered as associated with an avaricious 
spirit, with injustice, proud self-satisfaction, and a profane 
levity, which did indeed attach to them at that time. It was 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees more particularly that these 
threatenings were addressed. — The word vvv, now, which 
several mss. read in the first proposition, is a faidty imitation 
of the second, where it is found in all the documents. It is 
in place in the latter ; for the notion of laughing contains 
something more transient than that of being full — The ex- 
pression airixere, which we have rendered by ye have received, 
signifies: you have taken and carried away everything; all 
therefore is exhausted. Comp. xvi 25. — The terms hunger, 
weeping, were literally realized in the great national catas- 
trophe which followed soon after this malediction ; but they 

th« reading of T. R. with B. A. only.— 8 Mjj. 100 Mnn. omit r«»nf.— The 
Mm. are divided between mmrm rmwrm (T. B.) and xmrm rm mwrm. 
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also contain an allusion to the privations and sufferings which 
await, after death, those who have found their happiness in 
this world. — ^In ver. 26 it is more particularly the Pharisees 
and scribes, who were so generally honoured in Israel, that 
Jesus points out as continuing the work of the false prophets. 
These four woes would be incompatible with the spirUtuil 
sense of the terms poor, hungry, etc., in the beatitudes. 

The second part of the discourse : vers. 27-45. Tfie New 
Law, — Here we have the body of the discourse. Jesus pro- 
claims the supreme law of the new society. The difference 
from Matthew comes out in a yet more striking manner in this 
part than in the preceding. In the first Gospel, the principal 
idea is the opposition between legal righteousness and the 
new righteousness which Jesus came to establish. He Him- 
self announces the text of the discourse in this saying (ver. 
20): "Except your righteoiLsness exceed the righteousness of 
the soribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into thi 
kingdom of heaven." The law, in the greater number of its 
statutes, seemed at first sight only to require outward observ- 
ance. But it was evident to every true heart, that by these 
commandments the God of holiness desired to lead His 
worshippers, not to hypocritical formalism, but to spiritual 
obedience. The tenth commandment made this very dear, 
as far as respected the decalogue. Israelitish teaching should 
have laboured to explain the law in this truly moral sense, 
and to have carried the people up from the letter to the spirit, 
as the prophets had endeavoured to do. Instead of that, 
Pharisaism had taken pleasure in multiplying indefinitely 
legal observances, and in regulating them with the minutest 
exactness, urging the letter of the precept to such a degree as 
sometimes even to make it contradict its spirit It had stifled 
morality imder legalisnL Comp. Matt xv. 1—20 and xxiii 
In dealing with this ciying abuse, Jesus breaks into the heart 
of the letter with a bold hand, in order to set free its spirit, 
and displaying this in all its beauty, casts aside at once the 
letter, which was only its imperfect envelope, and that Phari- 
saical righteousness, which rested on nothing else than an 
indefinite amplification of the letter. Thus Jesus finds the 
secret of the abolition of the law in its very fulfilment Paul 
understood and developed this better than anybody, Wha4 
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in fact, is the legislator's intention in imposing the letter ' 
Not the letter, but the spirit. The letter, like the thick 
calyx tinder the protection of which the flower, with its deli- 
cate organs, is formed, was only a means of preserving and 
developing its inward meaning of goodness, until the time 
came when it cotdd bloom freely. This time had coma 
Jesus on the mountain proclaims it. And this is why this 
day is the counterpart of the day of Sinai He opposes the 
letter of the divine commandment, understood as letter, to the 
spirit contained in it, and developes this contrast. Matt, v., in 
a series of antitheses so striking, that it is impossible to doubt 
either their authenticity, or that they formed the real sub- 
stance, the centre of the Sermon on the Mount Holtzmann 
will never succeed in persuading any one to the contrary ; his 
entire critical hypothesis as to the relations of the Syn. will 
crumble away sooner than this conviction. The connection 
of the discourse in Matthew is this : 1. Jesus discloses wherein 
the Pharisaical righteousness fails, its want of inward truth 
(vers. 13-48). 2. He judges, by this law, the three positive 
manifestations of this boasted righteousness : almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting (vi 1—18). 3. He attacks two of the 
most characteristic sins of Pharisaism : covetousness and 
censoriousness (vi 19-34, vii 1-5). 4. Lastiy there come 
various particular precepts on prayer, conversion, false religious 
teaching, etc. (vii 6-20). But between these precepts it is 
no longer possible to establish a perfectiy natural connection. 
Such is the body of the Sennon in Matthew : at the com- 
mencement, an unbroken chain of thought ; then a connection 
which becomes slighter and slighter, until it ceases altogether, 
and the discourse becomes a simple collection of detached 
sayings. But the fundamental idea is stiU the opposition 
between the formalism of the ancient righteousness and the 
spirituality of the new. 

In Luke also, the subject of the discourse is the perfect 
law of the new order of things ; but this law is exhibited, not 
under its abstract and polemical relation of spirituality, but 
under its concrete and positive form of cTutrUy. The plan of 
this part of the discourse, in Luke, is as follows : Ist. Jesus 
describes the practical manifestations of the new principle 
(vers. 27-30); then, 2d. He gives concise expression to it 
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(yer. 31); Zd. He indicates the distinctive characteristics of 
charity, by contrasting this virtue with certain natural analo- 
gous sentiments (vers. 32-35aj; ^th. He sets forth its model 
and source (vers. 35b and 36); 5th, Lastly, He exhibits this 
gratuitous, disinterested love as the principle of all sound 
judgment and salutary religious teaching, contrasting in this 
respect the new ministry, which He is establishing in the 
earth in the presence of His disciples, with the old, which, as 
embodied in the Pharisees, is vanishing away (vers. 37—45). 

At the first glance, there seems little or nothing in common 
between this body of the discourse, and that which, as we 
have just seen, Matthew gives us. We can even understand, 
to a certain extent, the odd notion of Schleiermacher, that 
these two versions emanated from two hearers, of whom one 
was more favourably situated for hearing than the other! 
The difference, however, between these two versions may be 
accounted for by connecting the fully-developed subject in 
Luke with the subject of the last two of the six antitheses, by 
which Jesus describes (Matt v.) the contrast between legal 
righteousness and true righteousnesa Jesus attacks, vers. 
38-48, the Pharisaical commentary on these two precepts of 
the law : an eye for an eye ... ; and, thou shalt love thy 
neighbowr as thysdf. This commentary, by applying the lex 
talionis, which had only been given as a rule for the judges 
of Israel, to private life, and by deducing from the word 
neighbour this consequence : therefore thou mayest hate him 
who is not thy neighbour, that is to say, the foreigner, or thine 
enemy, had entirely fedsified the meaning of the law on these 
two points. In opposition to these caricatures, Jesus sets 
forth, in Matthew, the inexhaustible and perfect grace of 
charity, as exhibited to man in the example of his heavenly 
Benefactor ; then He proceeds to identify this charity in man 
with the divine perfection itself: ''Be ye perfect [through 
charity], as your Father which is in heaven is perfect" Now 
it is just at this point that Luke begins to appropriate the 
centred part of the discourse. These last two antitheses, which 
terminate in Matthew in the lofty thought (ver. 48) of man 
being elevated by love to the perfection of God, furnish Luke 
with the leading idea of the discourse as he presents it^ 
namely, charity as the law of the new life. Its theme is in 
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this way modified in form, but it is not altered in substance. 
For if, as Sb Paul says, Rom. xiii 10, " charity is the fulfilling 
of the law ;" if perfect spirituality, complete likeness to God, 
consists in cheuity ; the fundamental agreement between these 
two forms of the Sermon on the Mount is evident. Only 
Luke has deemed it advisable to omit aU that specially re- 
ferred to the ancient law and the comments of the Pharisees, 
and to preserve only that which has a universal human bear- 
ing, the opposition between chanty and the natural selfishness 
of the humeuQ heart 

The two accounts being thus related, it follows, that as 
regards the original structure of the discourse, in so far as this 
was determined by opposition to Pharisedsm, Matthew has 
preserved it more completely thsm Luke. But though this is 
so, Matthew's discourse stiU contains many details not origin- 
ally belonging to it, which Luke has very properly assigned 
to entirely different places in other parts of his narrative. 
We find here once more the two writers following their re- 
spective bent: Matthew, having a didactic aim, exhibits in 
a general manner the teaching of Jesus on the righteoumess of 
the Mngdam, by including in this outline many sayings spoken 
on other occasions, but bearing on the same subject ; Luke, 
writing as a historian, confines himself more strictly to the 
actual words which Jesus uttered at this time. Thus each of 
them has his own kind of superiority over the other. 

1st. The manifestations of charity: vers. 27—30. — To 
describe the manifestations of this new principle, which is 
henceforth to sway the world, was the most popular and 
effectual way of introducing it into the consciences of his 
hearers. Jesus describes, first of all, charity in its active form 
(vera 27 and 28)* then ^in its passive form of endurance 
(vers. 29 and 30). 

Vers. 27, 28.^ '*But I say unto you which hear. Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you, 28. Bless them tJiat 
cwrse you, and pray for them which despiteftUly use you!^ — 
There is a break in the connection between ver. 26 and ver. 
27. De Wette and Meyer think that the link is to be found 

' Ver. 28. The Has. are diyided between v^iMtf and v^v. — ^All the Mjj. omit 
»«/ before 9f99%»x*'^h which is the Teading of T. B. with merely some Hnn. — 
The Ms8. are divided between «^i and yirtf^ 
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in this thought nnderstood : ''Notwithstanding these curses 
which I pronounce upon the rich, your persecutors, I com- 
mand you not to hate, but to love them." But in the verses 
that follow, it is not the rich particularly that are represented 
as the enemies whom His disciples should love. The precept 
of love to enemies is given in the most general manner. Bather 
is it the 7UW law which Jesus announces here, as in Matthew. 
The link of connection with what goes before is this : In the 
midst of this hatred of which you will be the objects (ver. 
22), it will be your duty to realize in the world the perfect 
law which I to-day proclaim to you. Tholuck, in his ExpUma- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount (p. 498), takes exception to 
Luke for giving these precepts a place here, where they have 
no connection ; but he thus shows that he has failed to under- 
stand the structure of this discourse in our Gospel, as we 
have exhibited it In this form of expression : Bvi I say 
unto you which hear, there is an echo as it were of the antithesis 
of Matthew : " Ye have heard . . . But I say unto you.'' By 
this expression, you which hear, Jesus opposes the actual 
hearers surrounding Him to those imaginary hearers to whom 
the preceding woes were addressed. — ^We must conceive of 
fche words, ver. 27 and ver. 28, as having been pronounced 
with some kind of enthusiasm. These precepts overflow with 
love. You have only to meet every manifestation of hatred 
with a fresh manifestation of love. Love ! Love ! You can 
never love too much ! The term love denotes the essence of 
the new principle. Then come its manifestations: first, in 
acts {do good) ; then in words (bless) ; lastly, the highest mani- 
festation, which is at once act emd word (pray for). These 
manifestations of love correspond with the exhibitions of 
hatred by which they are called forth: exOpa, haired, the 
inward feeling ; /uaeiv, to hold in abhorrence, the acts ; Karor- 
paaOac, to curse, the words. ^Eirrfped^eiv (probably from iirl 
and atpeadai, to rise against, to thwart) corresponds with inter- 
cession. Jesus therefore here requires more than that which 
to natural selfishness appears the highest virtue : not to render 
evil for evil He demands from His disciples, according to 
the expression of St Paul (Bom. zil 21), that they shall 
overcome evil ivith good; Jesus could not yet reveal the 
source whence His disciples were to derive this entirely new 
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passion, this divine charity which displays its riches of forgive- 
ness and salvation towards a rebellious world at enmity with 
God (Rom. V. 8-10). — In the parallel passage in Matthew, 
the two intervening propositions have probably been trans- 
ferred from Luke. 

Vers. 29 and 30.^ Patient Charity. — ''And vmto him that 
sTndteth thee on the one cheek, offer also the other ; and him that 
idketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also. 30. Oive 
to eivery man that askeih of thee; arid of him that taJceth away thy 
goods ask them not again,!* — Paul also regards /laiepoOv/ieiv, to 
he long-suffering, as on a par with ypf^irreveadaA, to do good 
(Charity suffereth long, and is kind, 1 Cor. ziii 4). The 
natural heart thinks it does a great deal when it respects a 
neighbour's rights; it does not rise to the higher idea of 
sacrificing its own. Jesus here describes a charity which 
seems to ignore its own rights, and knows no bounds to its 
self-sacrifice. He exhibits this sublime ideal in actual in- 
stances (lit, in the most concrete traits) and under the most 
paradoxical forms. In order to explain these difficult words, 
Olshausen maintained that they only applied to the members 
of the kingdom of God among themselves, and not to the 
relations of Christians with the world. But would Jesus 
have entertained the supposition of strikers and thieves among 
His own people ? Again, it has been said that these precepts 
expressed nothing more than an emphatic condemnation of 
revenge (Calvin), that they were hyperboles (Zwingle), a por- 
trayal of the general disposition which the Christiem is to 
exemplify in each individual case, according as regard for God's 
glory and his neighbour's salvation may permit (Tholuck) ; 
which comes to St Augustine's idea, that these precepts con- 
cern the prasparatio cordis rather than the opus quod in aperto 
fit. Without denying that there is some truth in all tiiese 
explanations, we think that they do not altogether grasp the 
idea. Jesus means that, as far as itself is concerned, charity 
know no limits to its self-deniaL If, tjierefore, it ever puts a 
stop to its concessions, it is in no way because it feek its 
patience exhausted ; true charity is infinite as God Himself, 
whose essence it ia Its limit, if it has any, is not that which 
its rights draw around it ; it is a limit like that which the 

' Yar. 29. fe(. D., ut mf for in rwt.— Yer. 80. K. B. omit rm after VMn. 
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beautiful defines for itself, proceeding from within* It is in 
charity that the disciple of Jesus yields, when he yields ; it is 
in charity also that he resists, when he resists. Charitt has 
NO OTHEB LIMIT TH^N Chabitit ITSELF, that is to say, it is 
boundless. — Sia/y<i>v does not properly mean, as it is ordinarily 
translated, the cJieek {irapeia), but the jaw ; the blow given, 
therefore, is not a slap, but a heavy blow. Consequently it is 
an act of violence, rather than of contempt, that is meant— ^ 
The disciple who has completely sacrificed his person, naturally 
will not refuse his clothes. As i/jbdriov denotes the upper 
garment, and ;f trSi/ the under garment or tunic which is worn 
next the skin, it would seem that here also it is an act of 
violence that is meant, a theft perpetrated by main force ; the 
thief first snatches away the upper garment Matthew pre- 
sents the reverse order : " fle who would take away thy coat, let 
him have thy dodk also." This is because with him it is an 
affair of legal process {if any man will sua thee at the law). 
The creditor begins by possessing himself of the coat, which is 
less valuable ; then, if he is not sufficiently compensated, he 
claims the under garment This juridical form stands con- 
nected in Matthew with the article of the Mosaic code which 
Jesus has just cited : an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
Matthew, therefore, appears to have preserved the original 
words of this passage. But is it possible to conceive, that if 
Luke had had Matthew's writing before him, or the document 
made use of by the author of this Gospel, he would have substi- 
tuted, on his own authority, a totally different thought &om 
that of his predecessor ? 

Yer. 30. Another form of the same thought A Christian, 
so far as he is concerned, would neither refuse anything nor 
claim anytlung back. If, therefore, he does either one or 
the other, it is always out of charity. This sentiment regu- 
lates his refusals as well as his gifts, the maintenance as well 
as the sacrifice of his rights. 

2d, After having described the applications of the new 
principle, Jesus gives a formal enunciation of it, ver. 31 : 
** And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise'* — The natural heart says, indeed, with the Babbins . 
*' What is disagreeable to thyself, do not do to thy neighbonr.** 
But charity says, by the mouth of Jesus : '' Whatsoever thou 
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desirest for thyself, that do to thy neighbour." Treat thy 
neighbour in everything as thine other self. It is obvious 
that Jesus only means desires that are reasonable and really 
salutary. SUs disciples are regarded as unable to form any 
others for themselves. Kal, and, may be rendered here by, 
in a word. In Matthew this precept is found in chap. vii. 
towards the end of the discourse, between an exhortation to 
prayer and a call to conversion, consequently without any 
natural connection with what precedes and follows. Not- 
withstanding this, Tholuck prefers the position which it has 
in Matthew. He regards this saying as a summary of the 
whole discourse (p. 498). But is it not manifest that it is 
more naturally connected with a series of precepts on charity, 
than with an exhortation to prayer ? 

3(2. The distinguishing cJiaracteristic of charity, disinterested- 
ness: vers. 32-35a.^ "And if ye love them which love ymo, 
wh/U thank have ye f For sinners also love those that love them, 
33. And if ye do good to them which do good to you, whxU 
thank have ye t For sinners also do even the same, 34. And 
if ye lend to those of whom ye hope to receive, what thank 
have ye i For sinners also lend to sinners, to receive the same 
service. 35 a, But love yorwr enemies, and do them good, and 
lend, without hoping for anything again!' — Human love seeks 
an object which is congenial to itself, and from which, in case 
of need, it may obtain some return. There is always somewhat 
of self-interest in it The new love which Jesus proclaims 
will be completely gratuitous and disinterested. For this 
reason it will be able to embrace even an object entirely 
opposed to its own nature. Xdpi^ : the favour which comes 
from God ; in Matthew : tlva fuaOov, what maUer of recom- 
pense f 'AiroXafilSdvetv rh laa may signify, to withdraw the 
capital lent, or indeed, to receive some day the same service. The 
preposition airo woidd favour the first sense. But the Alex, 
reading renders this prep, doubtful The covert selfishness of 
this conduct comes out better in the second sense, only to lend 
to those who, it is hoped, will lend in their turn. It is a 

^ Yer. 83. K* 6. add yu^ between km and mv. — K. B. A. omit ymf after %m,^' 
Ver. 84. Instead of c«-«>.«j3i<y, which is the reading of T.R. with 14 Mjj., K. 6. 
L. Z. read Xa^tn, — (t B. L. Z. omit 7«^.— Yer. 86. K. Z. n Syr., ^i»« instead 
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shrewd calculation, selfishness in instinctive accord with the 
law of retaliation, utilitarianism coming forward to reap the 
fruits of morality. What fine irony there is in this picture ! 
What a criticism on natural kindness I The new principle of 
wholly disinterested charity comes out very clearly on this 
dark background of ordinary benevolence. This paradoxical 
form which Jesus gives His precepts, effectually prevents all 
attempts of a relaxed morality to weaken them. — IIXi^v (ver. 
35) : "This false love cast aside; for you, my disciples, there 
only remains this." — 'AireKiri^eiv means properly, to despair. 
Meyer would apply this sense here : " not despairing of divine 
remuneration in the dispensation to come." But how can the 
object of the verb firfih, nothAng, be harmonized with this 
meaning and the antithesis in ver. 34 ? The sense which 
the Syriac translation gives, reading probably with some MSS. 
fju)S€va, no one, " causing no one to despair by a refusal," is 
grammatically inadmissible. The only alternative is to give 
the dw6 in aireXTrl^eiv the sense which this prep, already has 
in aTTokafieZu, hcpingfar nothing in return from him who asks 
of you. 

4:th. The model and source of the charity which Jesus has just 
depicted : vers. 355 and 36.^ *' And your reward shall he greats 
and ye shall he the children of the Highest : for He is kind to the 
UTUharCkfuZ and to the evU. 36. Be ye therefore mercifui, as yov/r 
Father also is merdfuV* — Having referred to the love which 
His disciples are to surpass, that of man by nature a sinner, 
Jesus shows them what they must aspire to reach, — ^that divine 
love which is the source of all gratuitous and disinterested 
lova The promise of a reward is no contradiction to the per- 
fect disinterestedness which Jesus has just made the essential 
characteristic of love. And, in fact, the reward is not a pay- 
ment of a nature foreign to the feeling rewarded, the prize of 
merit ; it is the feeling itself brought to perfection, the full 
participation in the life and glory of God, who is love ! — Kal, 
and in fact. This disinterested love, whereby we become like 
God, raises us to the glorious condition of His sons and heirs, 
like Jesus Himselfl The seventh beatitude in Matthew, 
** Blessed are the peacemaJcers, for they shall he called the children 
of God," is probably a general maxim taken from this saying. 

* Ver. 86. K. B. D. L. Z. ItP»«««« omit •»».—«. B. L. Z. omit »«i. 
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— If the ungrateful and the wicked are the object of divine 
love, it is because this love is compassionate (ol/crlpficsv, ver. 
36). In the wicked man God sees the unhappy man. Matt. 
v. 45 gives this same idea in an entirely different form : " Far 
He maJcdh His swn, to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the jvst and on the tmjustJ* How could these two forms 
have been taken from the same document? If Luke had 
known this fine saying in Matthew^ would he have suppressed 
it ? Matthew concludes this train of thought by a general 
maxim similar to that in Luke v. 36 : "Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father in heaven isperfectr These two different forms 
correspond exactly with the difference in the body of the dis- 
course in the two evangelists. Matthew speaks of the inward 
righteousness, the perfection (to which one attains through 
charity) ; Luke, of charity (the essential element of perfection ; 
eomp. CoL iii 14). 

bth. Love, the principle of all beneficent moral auction an the 
world: vers. 37-45. — The disciples of Jesus are not only 
called to practise what is good themselves ; they are charged 
to make it prevail in the eartL They are, as Jesus says in 
Matthew, immediately after the beatitudes, the light of the 
ioorld, the salt of the earth Now they can only exercise this 
salutary influence through love, which manifests itself in this 
sphere also (comp. ver. 27), either by what it refrains from 
(vers. 37-42), or by action (vers. 43-45). Above all things, 
love refrains from judging. 

Vers. 37 and 38.^ ^' And judge not, and ye shall not he 
judged ; condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned; forgive, 
and ye shall beforgioen. 38. Qi/oe, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed dawn, and shaken together, and 
running aver, shall men give into your bosom; for wUh the 
samt measure that ye mete withal, U shall be m^easured to you 
again^" — There is no reference here to the pardon of personal 
offences ; the reference is to charity, which, in a general way, 
refuses to judge. Jesus evidently has in view in this pas- 
sage the judgment which the scribes and Pharisees assumed 
the right to exercise in Israel, and which their harshness and 

* Ver. 87. A. C. A. It*H, «»• ^» instead of »«/ «v fui, — Ver. 88. M. B. D. L. 
Z., m y»f fit*Tftt instead of r*r ymf aurm furfm m, which IB the reading of T. R, 
with aU the other Msa. 
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arrogance rendered more injurious than useful, as was seen in 
the effect it produced on the publicans and other such persona 
(v. 30, XV. 28-30). — Kal indicates the transition to a new 
but analogous subject : And further. Kpivecv, to judge, is not 
equivalent to condemn ; it means generally to set oneself up 
as a judge of the moral worth of another. But since, wherever 
this disposition prevails, judgment is usually exercised in an 
unkindly spirit, the word is certednly employed here in an 
unfavourable sense. It is strengthened by the following term : 
condemn, to condemn pitilessly and without taking into account 
any reasons for forbearance. ^AiroXveiv, to absolve, does not refer, 
therefore, to the pardon of a personal offence ; it is the anxiety 
of love to find a neighbour innocent rather than guilty, to 
excuse rather than to condemn. The Lord does not forbid all 
moral judgments on the conduct of our neighbour ; this would 
contradict many other passages, for example 1 Cor. v. 12 : 
" Do not ye judge them thai are vrithin V The true judgment, 
inspired by love, is implied in ver. 42. What Jesus desires to 
banish from the society of His disciples is the judging spirit, 
the tendency to place our faculty of moral appreciation at the 
service of natural malignity, or more simply still : judging for 
the pleasure of judging. The reward promised: not to he 
judged or condemned, to be sent away absolved, may refer either 
to this world or the other, to the conduct of men or of God. 
The latter is the more natural meaning, it enforces itself in 
the next precept. — It is probably from here that the fifth 
beatitude in Matthew has been taken : " Blessed are the mer^ 
dful ; for they shall obtain rrurcyy 

With a disposition to absolve those that are accused, is 
naturally connected that of giving, that is to say, of rendering 
service to all, even to the greatest sinners. This idea is intro- 
duced here only as an accessory to the other. There is some 
feeling in these successive imperatives, and a remarkable afflu- 
ence of expression in the promise. Some one has said : '' Give 
with a full hand to God, and He will give with a full hand to 
you." The idea of this boundless liberality of God is forcibly 
expressed by the accumulation of epithets. The measure, to 
which Jesus alludes, is one for solids (pressed, shaken together) ; 
the epithet, running over, is not at all opposed to this. — The 
expression, into your bosom, refers to the form of the oriental 
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garment, which allows of things being heaped together in the 
large pocket-shaped fold above the girdle (Bath iii. 15). — 
The plur. B<i>aovacv, they will give, corresponds to the French 
indef. pron. on ; it denotes the instruments of divine munifi- 
cence, whoever they may be (xii. 20, 48). — ^This precept is 
found, in very nearly the same terms, in Matt. viL 1 et seq., 
inmiediately following an exhortation to confidence in Provi- 
dence, and before an invitation to prayer, — ^in a context^ 
therefore, with which it has no connection. In Luke, on the 
contrary, all is closely connected. 

Vers. 39 and 40. *' And He spake a parable unto them, Can 
the blind lead the blind ? Shall they not both faU into the ditch t 
40. The disciple is nM above his master : but every one thai i» 
perfect shall be as Ms mastery — Meyer, Bleek, and Holtzmann 
can see no natural connection between this little parable and 
the preceding precept. The form. He said to them also, seems 
of itself to indicate an interruption, and to betray the inter- 
polation of a passage foreign to the original context Is not, 
however, the figure of a blind man leading anoth&r m/in (ver. 
39) evidently connected with that of the man who, while he 
has a beam in his own eye, wants to take a straw out of his 
brothers eye (ver. 41) ? And who can fail uo perceive the 
connection between the idea contained in thi3 last illustration 
and the precept which precedes (vers. 37, 38) respecting 
judgments ? A man's presuming to correct his neighbour, 
without correcting himself, — ^is not this altogether characteristic 
of that mania for judging others which Jesus has just forbid- 
den? The whole passage (vers. 37-42) is just, therefore, a 
piece of consecutive instruction respecting judgments. Jesus 
continues the contrast between that normal and salutary judg- 
ment which He expects from His disciples, in regard to the 
world, based partly on the love of one's neighbour, and partly 
on unsparing judgment of oneself, and that injurious judg- 
ment which the Pharisees, severe towards others, and altogether 
infatuated with themselves, were exercising in the midst of 
Jewish society. The sole result of the ministry of the 
Pharisees was to fit their disciples for the same perdition as 
themselves I Jesus prays His disciples not to repeat such 
achievements in the order of things which He is about to 
establish. In Matt. xv. 14 and xxiiL 15, 16 we have some 
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precisely similar words addressed to the Pharisees. We are 
not mistaken^ therefore, in our application of this figure. — As 
to the phrase. And He saith to them also (ver. 39), comp. vi 5. 
This break in the discourse represents a moment's pause to 
collect His thoughts. Jesus seeks for an illustration that will 
impress His hearers with the deplorable consequences of pass^ 
ing judgment on others, when it is done after the fashion of 
the Pharisees. — ^OSrfyelv, to point ovi the way, combines the 
two notions of correction and instruction. The disciple, in so 
far as he is a disciple, not being able to excel his master (ver. 
40), it follows that the disciple of a Pharisee wiU not be able 
at best to do more than equal his master, that is to saj, fall 
into the same ditch with him. — Ver. 40 justifies this idea. 
Here we see what will happen to the whole people, if they 
remain under the direction of the Pharisees. The further they 
advance in the school of such masters, the nearer they will 
come ... to perdition. The proverbial saying, ver. 40a» is 
used in Matt. x. 24, 25 and John xv. 20 in this sense: The 
servants of Jesus must not expect to be treated better than 
their Master. In Luke xxiL 27 and John xiiL 16 it is 
applied to the humility which befits the servant of such a 
Master. It is obvious that Jesus made various applications 
of these general maxims. — ^Whatever, then, modern criticism 
may think, the context of Luke is unexceptionable. How caxi 
Weizsacker so disregard this connection, as actually to make 
ver. 39 the commencement of a new part, " the second section 
of the discourse" I (p. 153). 

Vers. 41 and 42. " And why leholdest thou the mote that it 
in thy brother's eye, but percei'oest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye f 42. Either how canst thou say to thy brother. Brother, 
let me pull out the mote thai is in thine eye, when thou thysdf 
beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye f Thou hypocrite, 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thmc 
see clearly to pidl out the mote that is in thy brother's eye'* — In 
order to be useful in correcting another, a man must begin by 
correcting himself. Love, when sincere, never acts otherwise. 
Beyond the limits of this restraint, all judgment is the fruit 
of presumption and blindness. Such was the judgment of the 
Pharisees. The mote, the bit of straw which has slipped into 
the eye, represents a defect of secondary importance. A beam in 
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the eye is a ludicrous image which ridicule uses to describe 
a ridiculous proceeding, — a man's assuming, as the Pharisee 
did, to direct the moral education of his less vicious neighbour, 
when he was himself saturated with avarice, pride, and other 
odious vicea Such a man is rightly termed a hypocrite ; for if 
it was hatred of evil that inspired his judgment, would he not 
begin by showing this feeling in an unsparing judgment of 
himself ? Ordinarily, SuifiXh^et^ is understood in this sense : 
Thou wilt be able to think to, to see to ., . But can ffXiireiv, 
to see, be used in this connection in an abstract sense ? The 
connection between IxfiaXKe, take away, and SiafiXeyjtei^, thou 
shcdt see, should suffice to prove the contrary : " Take away the 
beam which takes away thy sight, and then thou shalt see clearly 
to . . ." The verb BuLfiXhretv, to see through, to see distinctly, 
is only found in this passage, and in its parallel in Matthew, 
in all the K T. This has been held to prove that the two 
evangelists both employed the same Greek document But 
characteristic expressions such as these doubtless originated in 
the first rendering of the oral tradition into the Greek tongue ; 
precepts then took a fixed form, certain features of which were 
preserved in the preaching, and thence passed into our Syn. 

In vers. 43-45, the idea of teaching, which is perceptible in 
ver. 40, takes the place altogether of the idea ot judging, with 
which it is closely connected. 

Vers. 43-45.^ "For a good tree Iringeth not forA corrupt 
fruit ; neitTier doth a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 44. 
For every tree is known by his own fruit : for of thorns men 
do not gatTier figs, njor of a brarnhhrlmsk gaiher they grapes.*' — 
In order that our words may have a good influence on our 
neighbour, we must be good ourselves. In this passage, there- 
fore, the fruits of the tree are neither the moral conduct of the 
individual who teaches, nor his doctrines. They are the results 
of his labour in others. In vain will a proud man preach 
humility, or a selfish man charity ; the injurious influence of 
example will paralyze the efforts of their words. The corrupt 
tree (crafyirov) is a tree infected with canker, whose juices are 
incapable of producing palatable fruit. — The connection be« 

1 Ver. 48. K. B. L. Z. and sevend Mnn. add «'«x<v after tiili. — Ver. 46. K. B. 
omit •vrtv after tutp^Mg. — K* B. D. L. omit aftfrnwH after wnie§s. — K. B. D« 
L. Z. omit the words $fiwttvf§» mt wtfift ii**r«iw 
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tween vers. 43 and 44a is this : " This principle %$ so true, 
that every one, without hesitation, infers the nature of a tree 
from its fruits." — In Palestine there are often seen, behind 
hedges of thorns and brambles, fig-trees completely garlanded 
with the climbing tendrils of vine hrancTies} — ^Ver. 45 gives 
expression to the general principle on which the whole of the 
preceding rests. A man's word is the most direct communi- 
cation of his being. If a man desires to reform others by his 
word, he must reform himself; then his word will change the 
world. Jesus Himself succeeded in depositing a germ of 
goodness in the world by His word alone, because He was a 
perfectly good man. It is for His disciples to continue His 
work by this method, which is the antipodes of that of the 
Pharisees. — An analogous passage is found in Matthew, at the 
end of the Sermon on the Mount (viL 15-20). There Jesus 
is exhorting His hearers to beware of false prophets, who 
betray their real character by their evil fruits. These false 
prophets may indeed be, in this precept, as in that of Luke, 
the Pharisees (comp. our ver. 26). But their fruits are cer- 
tainly, in Matthew, their moral conduct, their pride, avarice, 
and hypocrisy, and not, as in Luke, the effects produced by 
their ministry. On the other hand, we find a passage in 
Matthew (xii. 33-35) still more like ours. As it belongs to 
a warning against blaspheming the Holy Ghost, the fruits of 
the tree are evidently, as in Luke, the words themselves, in 
so far as they are good or bad in their nature and in their 
effect on those who receive them. From this, is it not evident 
that this passage is the true parallel to ours, and that the pas- 
sage which Matthew has introduced into the Sermon on the 
Mount is an importation, occasioned probably by the employ- 
ment of the same image (that of the trees and tiieir fruits) in 
both ? — Thus Jesus has risen by degrees from the conditions 
of the Christian life (the beatitudes) to the life itself ; first of 
all to its principle, then to its action on the world. He has 
made His renewed disciples instruments for the renewal of 
humanity. It now only remains for Him to bring this 
inaugural discourse to a close. 

Third part of the discourse : vers. 46-49. The Sanction. — 

^ Eonrad Fmrer, die BtdenUvng der biblUchen GeographiefOr die bUd. Exegeses 
p. 84. 
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Here we have the conclusion^ and, so to speak, the perorap 
tion of the discourse. The Lord enjoins His disciples, for the 
sake of their own welfare, to put in practice the new principle 
of conduct which He has just laid down. 

Yer. 46. '' And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say!* — This saying proves that Jesus was 
already recognised as Lord by a large part of this multitude, 
but that even then He would have been glad to find in many 
of those who saluted Him by this title a more scrupulous 
fidelity to the law of charity. This warning is connected, 
doubtless, with the preceding context, by this idea : " Do not 
be guilty, in the dispensation now commencing, of the same 
hypocrisy as the scribes and Pharisees have been guilty of in 
that which is coming to an end; they render homage to 
Jehovah, and, at the same time, perpetually transgress His 
law. Do not deal with my word in this way." The same 
idea is found in Matthew, at the corresponding place in the 
Sermon on the Mount (vii. 21 et8eq.),but under that abstract 
And sententious form already observed in the Beatitudes: 
" Not every one that saith unto Tne : Lord, Lord," etc. In this 
passage in Matthew, Jesus expressly claims to be the Messiah 
and Supreme Judge. The same idea is expressed in the 
Lord, Lord, of Luke. 

Vers. 47-49.^ " Whosoever comefh to me, and heareth my 
sayings, and doeth them, I will show you to whom he is like : 
48. JETe is like a mun which hiilt an house, and digged deep, 
and laid the foundation on a rock : and when the flood arose, 
the stream leat vehemently upon that house, and cotUd not shake 
it ; for it was fomided upon a rock. 49. But he that heareth, 
and doeth n>ot, is like a man thai, wiOixmt afomidaiion, huilt a 
house upon the earth ; against which the stream did "beat vehe- 
m^efntly, and immediately it fell; and the ruin of that house 
was great.'* — The two evangelists coincide in this closing illus- 
tration. On the shelving lands which surround the Leike of 
Genesareth, there are some hills on which the rock is covered 
with only a thin layer of earth (yrj, Luke) or sand (a/ifio^, 
Matthew). A prudent man digs through this moveable soil, 

^ Ter. 48. M* B. L. Z., ha r$ uaX§if 9t»»i§fMirtmiuyTtif instead of rtit//nXMT9y»f 

««-! mw ^trpaf, which is the reading of T. B. with all the other authoritiea.— 
Ver. 49. C. and some Mnn., oix$hfMyri instead of »i»»hu9irmtrt. 
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digs deep down (eaxay^ teal ifidOvps), even into the rock, 
upon and in which (iirl with the accusative) he lays the 
foundation. — Luke only mentions one cause of destruction, 
the waterspout (TrXiififjLvpa), that breaks on the summit of 
the mountain and creates the torrents which carry away 
the layer of earth and sand^ and with it the building that 
is not founded on the rock. Matthew adds the hurri- 
cane (avefioi) that ordinarily accompanies these great atmo- 
spheric disturbances, and overthrows the building which the 
torrent undermines. Though the differences between these 
two descriptions in Matthew and Luke are for the most part 
insignificant, they are too numerous to suppose that both could 
have been taken from the same document. — To build on the 
earth, is to admit the Lord's will merely into the understand- 
ing, that most superficial and impersonal part of a man's self, 
while closing the conscience against Him, and withholding the 
acquiescence of the will, which is the really personal element 
within us. The trial of our spiritual building is brought 
about by temptation, persecution, and, last of all, by judgment. 
Its overthrow is accomplished by unbelief here below, and by 
condemnation from above. — ^The Alex, reading, heeatise it had 
been well huUt (ver. 48), is to be prefen'ed to that of the T. R, 
for it was founded on a rock, which is taken from Matthew. — 
A single lost soul is a great ruin in the eyes of God. Jesus, 
in closing His discourse, leaves His hearers under the impres- 
sion of this solemn thought. Each of them, while listening 
to this last word, might think that he heard the crash of the 
falling edifice, and say within himself: This disaster will be 
mine if I prove hypocritical or inconsistent 

The Sermon on the Mount, therefore, as Weizsacker has clearly 
seen, is : the inauguration of the new law. The order of the dis- 
course, according to the two documents, is this : Jesus addresses 
His hearers as belonging to a class of people who, even according to 
the Old Testament, have the greatest need of heavenly compensa- 
tions. Treating them as disciples, either because they were abready 
attached to Him as such, or in their character as voluntary hearers. 
He regards this audience, brought together without previous pre- 
paration, as representing the new order of things, and promulgates 
before this new Israel the principle of the perfect law. Then, sub- 
stituting His disciples for the doctors of the ancient economy, He 
points out to them the sole condition on which they will be able to 
accomplish in the world the glorious work which He confides U 
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tlieuL Lastly, He urges them, in the name of all they hold most 
precious, to fulfil this condition by making their life agree with their 
profession, in order that, when tested by the judgment, they may 
not come to ruin. In what respect does this discourse lack unity 
and regular progression ? How can Weizsacker say that these pre- 
cepts, in Luke, are for the most part thrown together, without con- 
nection, and detached from their natural context 1 It is in Matthew 
rather, as Weizsacker, among others, acknowledges, that we find 
foreign elements interwoven with the tissue of the discourse ; they are 
easily perceived, for they break the connection, and the association 
of ideas which has occasioned the interpolation is obvious. Thus : 
vers. 23-26, reconciliation {a^opos of hatred and murder) ; vers. 
29, 30, a precept, which is found elsewhere in Matthew itself (xviiL 
8, 9) ; vers. 31 and 32 (a passage which is found xix. 3-9) ; vi 7-15, 
the Lord's Prayer, an evident interruption in His treatment of the 
three principal Pharisaic virtues (alms, vers. 2-4 ; prayer, vers. 5, 6 ; 
fasting, vers. 16-18) ; vi 24 (if not even 19) -34, a passage on pro- 
vidence (in connection with the avarice of the Pharisees) ; vii 6-11, 
and 13, 14, precepts, simply juztaposited ; vii 15-20, a passage for 
which ziL 33-35 should be substituted ; lastly, vii 22, 23, where 
allusion is made to facts which lie out of the horizon of that early 
period. It is remarkable that these passages, whose foreign cha- 
racter is proved by the context of Matthew, are the very passages 
that are found dispersed over different places in the Gospel of Luke, 
where their appropriateness is easily verified. The author of the 
first Gospel could not be blamed for this combination of hetero- 
geneous elements within one and the same outline, unless his com- 
pilation of the discourse had been made from the first with an 
historical aim. But if we admit, as we are authorized by the tes- 
timony of Papias to admit, that this discourse belonged originally 
to a collection of discourses compiled with a didactic or HturgicaL 
aim, and that the author wanted to give a somewhat complete expo- 
sition of the new moral law proclaimed by Jesus, there is nothmg 
more natural than this agglomerating process. It is evident that the 
author found, in this way, a means of producing in his readers, just 
as any other evangelist, the thrilling impression which the word of 
Jesus had made on the hearts of His hearers (Matt, vii 28, 29). — 
The way in which these two versions stand related to each other, 
will not allow of their being deduced from a proto-Mark as a com- 
mon source, according to Holtzmann and Weizsacker. And besides, 
how, in this case, did it happen that this discourse was omitted in 
our canonical Mark 1 The species of logophoUa which they attribute 
to him, in order to explain this fact, is incompatible with Mark 
ix. 39-51, and xiii 

A religious party has made a party-banner of this discourse. 
According to them, this discourse is a summary of the teaching of 
Jesus, who merely spiritualized the Mosaic law. But how are we 
to hajmonize with this view the passages in which Jesus makes 

^ Untersttchungen, p. 154. 
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attachment to His person the very centre of the new righteousnesa 
{for my sake^ Matt v. 11 ; for the sake of the Son of man, Luke 
vi 22), and those in which He announces Himself as the Final and 
Supreme Judge (Matt vii. 21-23, comp. with Luke vi 46 : Lord, 
Lord 1) ? The true view of the religious import of this discourse, is 
that which Gess has expressed in these well-weighed words : " The 
Sermon on the Mount describes that earnest piety which no one can 
cultivate without an increasing feeling of the need of redemption, 
by means of which the righteousness required by such piety may at 
last be realized " (p. 6). 

2. The CeTvturiorCs Servant: vii 1-10. — ^This was the 
most striking instance of faith that Jesus had met with up to 
this time ; and what was more astonishing. He was indebted 
for this surprise to a Gentile. Jesus instantly perceives the 
deep significance of this unexpected incident, and cautiously 
indicates it in ver. 9, while in Matt. viii. 11, 12 it is ex- 
pressed with less reserve. We should have expected the re- 
verse, according to the dogmatic prepossessions which criticism 
imputes to our evangelists. It is obliged, therefore, to have 
recourse to the hypothesis of subsequent interpolations. 

This cure is connected, in Matthew as well as in Luke, with 
the Sermon on the Mount This resemblance in no way proves, 
as some think, a common written source. For, 1. The two 
passages are separated in Matthew by the healing of the leper, 
which Luke assigns to another time ; 2. The narratives of the 
two evangelists present very considerable differences of detail ; 
lastly, 3. There was nothing to prevent certain groups of nar- 
rative, more or less fixed, being formed in the oral teaching 
of the gospel, which passed in this way into our written nar- 
ratives. As to Mark, he omits this miracle, an omission di£S- 
cult to account for, if he copied Matthew and Luke (Bleek), 
and equally difficult if, with them, he derived his narrative 
from an original Mark (Ewald and Holtzmann). Holtzmann 
(p. 78), with Ewald, thinks that '' if he cut out the Sermon on 
the Mount, he might easily omit also the passage which fol- 
lows, and which opens a new section." But on other occasions 
it is asserted that Mark purposely omits the discourses, to 
make room for facts. Now, are we not here concerned with a 
fact ? Bleek does not even attempt to explain this omission. 

Vers. l-Qa} TheFirst Deputation. — ^The Alex, reading iveiSrj, 

^ Ver. 1. A. B. C. X. n.. twuln instead of 10*14 h 
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since assuredly, has no meaning. — ^There is something solemn in 
these expressions : iirXi^amae, hadfidJUhd, and eU t^9 a^oa9, vn 
the ears of the people. The proclamation which had just takeii 
place is given as something completa The circumstance that 
this miracle took place just when Jesus returned to Caper- 
naum, after this discourse, was remembered in the traditional 
account, and has been faithfully preserved in our two evan- 
.c:elical narratives. — The centurion (ver. 2) was probably a 
lioman soldier in the service of Herod ; he was a proselyte, 
and had even manifested special zeal on behalf of his new 
faith (ver. 5). — Instead of SovXo^, a slave, Matthew says 
TTok, a word which may signify either a son or a servant, and 
which Luke employs in the latter sense at ver. 7. Bleek and 
Holtzmann prefer the meaning son in Matthew, " because 
otherwise it would be necessary to admit that the centurion 
bad only one slave." As if a man could not say : " My ser- 
vant is sick," though he had several servants ! The meaning 
servant is more probable in Matthew, because it better explains 
the reluctance which the centurion feels to trouble the Lord. 
If it had been his son, he would doubtless have been bolder. 
— The malady must have been, according to Matthew's descrip* 
tion, ver. 6, acute rheumatism. And whatever criticism may 
say, this malady, when it affects certain organs, the heart for 
instance, may become mortal — ^The words : who was very dear 
to him, serve to explain why a step so important as a deputa- 
tion of the elders should have been taken. — ^The latter are. 
doubtless the rulers of the synagogue, whose duty it was to 
maintain order in the congregation. They could more easily 
explain to Jesus the honourable facts which made in favour 
of the centurion, than he could himself 

Vers. 66-8.^ The Second Dymtation, — ^The centurion, from 
his house, sees Jesus approaching with His retinue of disciples. 
The veneration with which this mysterious person inspires 
him makes him afraid even to receive Him under his roof; 
he sends, therefore, a second deputation. Strauss sees in this 
a contradiction of his former proceeding. But it was simply 
a deeper humility and stronger faith that had dictated this 
course. *Iicav6<: here denotes moral worth, as in iii 16 and 

* Ver. 6. B. L., uutr^trmfxnt instead of vmrvrrfxt* — t^* B. omit «/«f «»«■«». 
^Yer. 7. B. L., taJnrm instead otuJnffiTm. 
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elsewhere. — Faith vies with humility in this man. The 
expression elTrk \6ya>, say in a word, suggests this means in 
preference to His coming in person. — In Matthew's narrative 
all these proceedings are united in a single act ; the centurion 
comes himself to tell Jesus oi the sickness^ and to the offer of 
Jesus to visit his house, returns the answer which we find in 
Luke V. 8. Bleek regards the details in Luke as an amplifi- 
cation of the original narrative; others consider Matthew's 
account an abridgment of Luke's. But how could Luke 
exaggerate in this way the plain statement of Matthew, or 
Matthew mangle the description of Luke ? Our evangelists 
were earnest believers. All that tradition had literally pre- 
served was the characteristic reply of the centurion (ver. 8), 
and our Lord's expression of admiration (ver. 9). Tlie his- 
torical outline had been created with greater freedom in the 
oral narration. This explains in a very natural manner the 
difference between our two narratives. — Although he was 
only an ordinary man {avOpamoi), and a man in a dependent 
position, the centurion had some subordinates through whom 
he could act without always going himself to the place. Could 
not Jesus, who stood far above him in the hierarchy of being, 
having the powers of the invisible world at His disposal, make 
use, if He pleased, of a similar power ? We may compare 
here Jesus' own words respecting the angels which ascend and 
descend (John L 52). — How are we to explain the existence 
of such faith in this man ? We must bear in mind the words 
of ver. 3 : having heard of Jesus, The fame of the miracles 
of Jesus had reached even him. There was one cure especially, 
which Jesus had wrought at Capernaum itself, and since Cana, 
which presented a remarkable similarity to that which the 
centurion besought — ^the cure of the nobleman's son (John iv.). 
Perhaps his knowledge of this miracle is the most natural 
mode of explaining the faith implied in the message which 
he addresses to Jesus by the mouth of his friends. — ^The 
expression, such faith, refers not to the request for a cure, but 
for a cure without the aid of His bodily presence. It was, as 
it were, a paroxysm of faith I 

Vers. 9 and 10.* The Cure, — ^The severe words respecting 
the Jews, which in Matthew Jesus adds to the praise be- 

^ Ver. 10. K. B. L.* Itr>«*«». omit •WiMv»r» before }«»Xmw 
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stowed on the centurion's faith, seem to prove that Matthew 
makes use of a different source of information from Luke's. 
These words are found, in fact, in Luke in a totally difierent 
connection (xiii 28), at a more advanced period, when they 
are certainly more appropriate. 

Several ancient and modem critics identify this core with that 
of the nobleman's son (John iv.). The difierences, however, are 
considerable: here we nave a soldier of Gentile origin, there a 
courtier of Jewish origin ; here the place is Capernaum, there Cana ; 
here we have a man who in his humility is reluctant that Jesus 
should enter his house, there a man who comes a long way seeking 
Jesus that he may induce Him to go with him to lus home ; lastly, 
and in our view this difference is most decisive, here we have a 
Gentile given as an example to all Israel, there a Jew, whose con- 
duct furnishes occasion for Jesus to throw a certain amount of 
blame on all his Galilean fellow-countrymen. In truth, if these two 
narratives referred to the same fact, the details of the Gospel nar- 
ratives would no longer deserve the least credence. — According to 
Keim, the miracle is to be explained, on the one hand, by the faith 
of the centurion and the sick man, which already contained certain 
healing virtues, and on the other, by the moral power of the word 
of Jesus, which word was something between a wish and a command, 
and completed the restoration. But does not this ethico-psychical 
mode of action require the jpresence of him who effects a cure in this 
way) Now this presence is unmistakeably excluded here in both 
narratives by the prayer of the centurion, and by this word of Jesus : 
so ffreai faith/ And what is this something between a wish and a 
command 1 

3. The Son of the Widow of Nain: vii 11-17. — ^The' 
following narrative is one of those which clearly reveal our 
Lord's tenderness of heart, and the power which human grief 
exerted over Him. The historical reality of this fact has 
been objected to on the ground that it is only related by 
Luke. Criticism alwajrs reasons as if the evangelists were 
swayed by the same historical prepossessions as itself. The 
life of Jesus presented such a rich store of miraculous inci- 
dents, that no one ever dreamed of giving a complete record 
of them. Jesus alludes to miracles performed at Chorazin, 
none of which are related in our Gospels. With a single 
exception, we are equally ignorant of all that were wrought 
at Bethsaida. It is very remarkable that, amongst all the 
mirades which are indicated summarily in our Gospels (iy. 
23, 40, 41, vL 18, 19 and parall., vii 21, eta; John ii 23, 
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iv. 45, vl 1, zx. 30, xxl 25), one or two only of eac& doss 
are related in detail It appears that the most striking 
example of each class was chosen, and that from the first no 
attempt was made to preserve any detailed account of the 
others. For edification, which was the sole aim of (he popular 
preaching, this was sufficient Ten cures of lepers would say t 

no more to faith than one. But it might happen that some 
of the numerous miracles passed over by the tradition, came, 
through private sources of information, to the knowledge of 
one of our evangelists, and that he inserted them in his work. 
Thus, under the category of resurrections, the raising of Jairus' 
daughter had taken the foremost place in the tradition, — ^it 
is found in the three Sya« — ^whilst other facts of the kind, 
such as that before us, had been lefb in the background, with- 
out, however, being on that accoucat denied. 

Vers. 11 and 12.* Tht ifee^in^.i— The reading h t# cfQ? 
i^ovtf)^ in tJie following tirne, does ^ot connect this ncurative 
so closely with the preceding as the rikiding hf t§ i^ (^fjiip^), 
tlufollovrmg day. This is a reason fori preferring the former ; 
it is only natural that the more precise\should be substituted 
for the less definite connection. Bobid^n found a hamlet 
named Neln to the south-west of Capematjun, at the northern 
foot of the little Hermoa It is in this locaKty, moreover, that 
Eusebius and Jerome place the city of Ka)^. Jesus would 
only have to make a day's journey to reachNit from Caper- 
naum. Josephus {BeU. Jud, iv. 9. 4) mentions V city of Nain, 
situated on the other side of Jordan, in the south part ot the 
Peroea; and Kostlin, relying on the expressions \iii vor. 17, 
applied this name to this town in the immediate nelfghbourhood 
of Judaea, and thought that Luke's narrative must \ have come 
from a Jvdamn sowrct. But we shall see that ver. |17 may be 
explained without having recourse to this suppbsijtiOn, which 
is not very natural — ^The koX l8o6, and behold, expripsses some- 
thing striking in the imexpected meeting of the two j>rocessions, 
— the train which accompanied the Prince of lifd, and that 
which followed the victim of death. This seems /to be ex- 

■ Yen. 11-14. Mjj. 70 Mnn. It«>^. read, ly rm tint instead of i* rn i{«r, which 
is the reading of T. R. with K. C. D. K. M. S. a many Mnnl Syr. It«»H.— 
M. B. D. F. L. Z. Syi«^. It»»««*«, omit #««»•!.— Ver. 12. 7 Mjj. adW f» after 
--K B. L. Z. add «» bef ote m mtw. I 
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pressed also by the relation of iKavotin ver. 11 to ueavo^ in 
ver. 12. The first of these words has been omitted by many 
MSB., because the expression : his disciples, appeared to refer to 
the apostles alone. — ^At ver. 12 the construction is Aramsean. 
The dative ry fj/rirpl expresses all the tenderness of the rela- 
tionship which had just been severed. 

Vers. 13-15.^ The Miracle. — ^The expression: tJie Lord, is 
seldom met with in our Gbspels except in Luke^ and prin- 
cipaUy in the passages which are pecuKar to him : x. 1, xi 
39, xii 42, xiiL 15, xvii 5, 6, xviii. 6, xxii 31, 61 (Bleek). — 
The whole circumstances enumerated ver. 12 : an only son, a 
widowed mother, and the public sympathy, enable us to under- 
stand what it was that acted with such power upon the heart 
of Jesua It seems that He could not resist the silent appeal 
presented by this combination of circumstances. His heart is 
<5ompletely subdued by the sobs of the mother. Hence the 
word, at once tender and authoritative : Weep not Prudence 
perhaps would have dictated that He should not work such a 
striking miracle at this time. But when pity speaks so loud 
{itrfrkarfxyUrOTi), there is no longer any room for prudence. 
Besides, He feels Himself authorized to comfort For in this 
very meeting He recognises the will of His Father. — ^Among 
the Jews the bier was not covered ; it was a simple plank, 
with a somewhat raised edge. The body, wrapped in its 
shroud, was therefore visible to all Jesus lays His hand on 
the bier, as if to arrest this fugitive from life. The bearers, 
struck by the majesty of this gesture, which was at once 
natural and symbolical, stopped. There is a matchless gran- 
deur in this troX X^od : '' / say to thee, ... to thee who seemest 
no longer able to hear the voice of the living ..." There is 
absolutely nothing in the text to justify the sarcasm of Eeim : 
■" Faith in a force which penetrates to the dead, even through 
ihs wood of the Her, evidently belongs to the evangelist, but it 
is not ours." The resurrection is in no way attributed to the 
touching of the bier, but to the command of Jesus. — ^The 
interruption of the connection between the soul and the body 
in death, as in sleep, is only relative; and as man's voice 
sufKces to re-establish this connection in any one who is wrapt 
in slumber, so the word of ihs Lord has power to restore this 

> Ver. 18. The Mas. yaiy between t^ atnrn and fv* tfrn^ 
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interrupted connection even in the dead. The advocates of 
the natural interpretation have maintained that the young 
man was only in a lethargic sleep. But if this were so, the 
miracle of power would only disappear to be replaced by a 
miracle of knowledge quite as incomprehensible. How could 
Jesus know that this apparently dead man was still livings 
and that the moment of his awaking was imminent ?^ — Aa soon 
as the soul returned to animate the body, motion and speech 
indicated its presence. Jesus certainly has acquired a right 
over the resuscitated man ; He asserts this right, but simply 
to enjoy the happiness of restoring to the afiUcted mother 
the treasure which He has rescued from death. The expres- 
sion : He gave him to his mother ^ corresponds to this : H^ 
was Tnoved with compassion, ver. 13. 

Vers. 16,1 7.^ The Ejftct 'produced, — On the feeling of fear, see- 
chap. V. 8. — A great prophet: a greater than John the Baptist 
himself, a prophet of the first rank, such as Elijah or Moses. 
The second expression : God hath visited . . ., is more forcible 
still; it suggests more than it expresses. The expression: 
this saying \this rum/mr, A. V.], might be referred to the fame 
of the miracle which was immediately spread abroad. But 
the words irepl aurov, concerning Him, which depend, as in- 
ver. 15, on X0709 o5to9, rather incline us to refer this expres- 
sion to the two preceding exclamations (ver. 16): '*Thi» 
manner of thinking and speaking about Jesus spread abroad." 
It is an indication of progress in the development of the work 
of Jesus. In order to explain into Jxtdcea, Keim (i p. 72) 
unceremoniously says : Luke just makes Nain a city of Judsea. 
But the term i^TsJdev, literally : went otU, signifies the very 
contrary ; it intimates that these sayings, after having fiUctf 
Galilee (their first sphere, understood without express mention),, 
this time passed beyond this natural limit, and resounded as 
far as the country of Judaea, where they filled every mouth. 

* Zeller {AposUlgesch. p. 177) replies with some smartness to this ancient 
rationalistic explanation. " In order to admit it, " he says, " it must he thought 
credihle that, within the short period embraced by the evangelical and apostolic- 
history, there took place five times over, thrice in the Gospels and twice in th» 
Acts, tius same circumstance, this same remarkable chance of a lethargy, which,, 
though unperceived by those who were engaged about the dead, yields to thr 
first word of the divine messenger, and gives rise to a belief in a real resunectloo. ** 

• Ver. 16. A. B. G. L. Z., nytftn for tynynrmt. 
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There is no necessity, therefore, to give the word JudoMi here 
the unusual meaning of the entire Holy Land, as Meyer and 
Bleek do. The reason why this detail is added, is not in any 
way what Kostlin's acute discernment surmised in order to 
build upon it the critical hypothesis that the narrative is of 
JudsBan origin. These words are intended to form the transi- 
tion to the following passage. John was in prison in the 
south of the Holy Land, in the neighbourhood of Judaea (in 
Persea, in the castle of Machserus, according to Josephus). The 
fame of the works of Jesus, therefore, only reached him in his 
prison by passing through Judaea. The words : and thrcmgh 
ovit aU the region round about, which refer especially to the 
Persea, leave no doubt as to the intention of tliis remark of 
Luke. It forms the introduction to the following narrative. 

There is a difficulty peculiar to this miracle, owing to the 
absence of all moral receptivity in the subject of it Lazarus 
was a believer ; in the case of the daughter of Jairus, the 
faith of the parents to a certain extent supplied the place of 
her personal faith. But here there is nothing of the kind. 
The only receptive element that can be imagined is the ardent 
desire of life with which this young man, the only son of a 
widowed mother, had doubtless yielded his last breath. And 
this, indeed, is sufficient. For it follows from this, that Jesus 
did not dispose of him arbitrarily. And as to faith, many 
facts prove that not in any miracle is it to be regarded as a 
dynamical factor, but only as a simple moral condition related 
to the spiritual aim which Jesus sets before Himself in per- 
forming the wonderful work. 

Keim, fully sensible of the incompetency of any psycho- 
logical explanation to accoimt for such a miracle, has recourse 
to the mythical interpretation of Strauss in his first Life oj 
Jems. We are supposed to have here an imitation of the 
resurrection of dead persons in the Old Testament, particularly 
of that wrought by Elisha at Shunem, which is only a short 
league from Nain. These continual changes of expedients, with 
a view to get rid of the miracles, are not calculated to recom- 
mend rationalistic criticism. And we cannot forbear remind- 
ing ourselves here of what Baur urged with so much force 
against Strauss on the subject of the resurrection of Lazarus : 
that a myth that was a creation of the Christian consciousness 
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must have been generally di£Pased, and not have been foond in 
only one of our Gospels. Invention by tht author (and conse- 
quently imposture) or history^ is the only altemativa 

From the omission of this miracle in Matthew and Mark, 
the advocates of the opinion that a proto-Mark was the com- 
mon source of the Syn.^ conclude that this narrative was want- 
ing in the primitive document, and that Luke added it from 
special sources. But if this were only a simple intercalation 
of Luke's, his narrative would coiocide immediately afterwards 
with those of Mark and Matthew. Unfortunately there is no 
such coincidence. Matthew, after the cure of the centurion's 
servant, relates the cure of Peter's mother-in-law, and a number 
of incidents which have nothing in common with those which 
follow in Luke. And Mark, who has already omitted the 
preceding fact, although it should have been found, according 
to this hypothesis, in the proto-Mark, — for that is where 
Matthew must have taken it &om, — does not fall, after this 
omission, into the series of facts related by Luka After the 
day of the Sermon on the Mount, he places a series of incidents 
which have no connection with those that follow in Luke. 
And yet the boast is made, that the dependence of the three 
Syn. on a primitive Mark has been shoivn to demonstration ! 
As to Bleek, who makes Mark depend on the other two, he 
does not even attempt to explain how Mark, having Luke 
before his eyes, omitted incidents of such importanca 

4. The Depidation from John the Baptist: vii 18-35. — 
This incident, related only by Matthew (phap. xi.) and Luke, 
and by them differently placed, is in both accounted for in 
the same manner. The fame of the works of Jesus reached 
even John. If Luke does not expressly say, as Matthew does, 
that the forerunner was in prison, it is because, whatever 
Bleek may say, this position of affairs was sufiSciently known 
from the remark, iii 19, 20. — But how should the fame of 
the miracles of Jesus, of the works of the Christ (Matthew), 
awaken in his mind the doubt which his question appears 
to imply? Strauss has maliciously expressed his surprise 
that no manufacturer of conjectures has as yet proposed to 
substitute in Matthew: oifK aKovaan, not having heard, for 
ciKovaa/9, having heard. But this apparent contradiction is 
the very key to the whole incident Most assuredly John 
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does not doul)t whether Jesns is a divine messenger, for he 
interrogates Him. He does not appear even to deny Him all 
participation in the Messianic work : " John having heard in 
his prison of ths works of the Christ " (Matthew). What he 
<)annot understand is just this^ that these works of the Christ 
are not accompanied by the realization of all the rest of the 
Messianic programme which he had formerly proclaimed him- 
self, and especially by the theocratic judgment. " His fan is 
in His hand . . . ; the axe is already laid at the root of the 
trees." Jesus in no way recognised it as His duty to become 
the Messiah-;t^6 whom John had announced in such solemn 
terms, and whose expected coming had so unsettled the people. 
On the contrary. He said : " I am come Tiot to judge, but to 
save" (John iiL 17). This contrast between the form of the 
Messianic work as it was being accomplished by Jesus, and 
the picture which John had drawn of it himself, leads him to 
inquire whether the Messianic work was to be divided between 
two different persons, — the one, Jesus, founding the kingdom of 
Crod in the heart by His word and by miracles ot benevolence ; 
the other commissioned to execute the theocratic judgment, 
and by acts of power to build up on the earth the national 
and social edifice of the kingdom of God This is the real 
meaning of John's question : " Should we look for [not pro- 
perly another, but] a different one {hepov in Matthew, and 
perhaps in Luke also) ? " We know in fact that several 
divine messengers were expected Might not Jesus be thai 
prophet whom some distinguished from the Christ (ix. 19; 
John i 20, 21, 25), but whom others identified with Him 
(John vi. 14, 15) ? Doubtless, if this was the thought of the 
forerunner, it indicated weakness of faith, and Jesus charac- 
terizes it as such {is offerided in Him, ver. 23). But there is 
nothing improbable in it. Not without reason had John said 
concerning himself: ''He that is of the earth speaketh as 
being of the earth" (John iiL 31); and Jesus, that he was less 
than the least of believers. Such alternations between won- 
derful exaltation and deep and sudden depression are charac- 
teristic of all the men of the old covenant ; lifted for a moment 
above themselves, but not as yet inwardly renewed, they soon 
sank back to their natural level There is no need, therefore^ 
io have recourse to the hypothesis of Chrysostom, accepted by 
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Calvin, Grotius, etc, tibat John desired to give his disciples an 
opportunity to convince themselves of the dignity of Jesus, 
or to suppose, with Hase, that John's design was to stimulate 
Jesus, and accelerate the progress of His work. These expla- 
nations do not correspond with either the letter or the spirit 
of the text. 

This portion comprises : Ist, the question of John, and the 
reply of Jesus, vers. 18-23 ; 2d, the discourse of Jesus upon 
the person and ministry of John, vers. 24-35. 

Ist. Vers. 18-23 : TJie QuLsstion and the Beply. 

Vers. 18 and 19.^ The Question. — ^Thus far, according to 
Holtzmann (pp. 135, 143), Luke had followed the first of hb 
sources, the proto-Mark {A) ; now he leaves it to make use 
of the second (of which the author of our Matthew has also 
availed himself), the Logia or discourses of Matthew (il.). — 
The expression : o ipxofievo^, He who cometh, is taken from 
Malachi (iii 1) : " Behold, He cometh, saith the Lord." The 
reading Irepov, which is certain in Matthew, is probable in 
Luke. This pronoun, taken in its strict meaning : a second, 
attributes to Jesus in any case the office of the Christ 

Vers. 20-23.* The Beply. — ^As Matthew does not mention 
the miracles which were wrought, according to Luke, in the 
presence of John's messengers, criticism has suspected the 
latter of having invented this scene himsel£ This conclusion 
is logical if it be admitted that he makes use of Matthew, or of 
the same document as Matthew. But by what right are such 
charges preferred against a historian whose narrative indicates 
at eveiy step the excellence of his own information, or of the 
sources upon which he drew ? Do we not see Matthew con- 
tinually abridging his historical outline, in order to give the 
fullest possible report of the words of Jesus ? In the present 
case, do not the words : ** Gk), tell John whai ye do see and hear^ 
imply the historical fact which Matthew omits ? It is pre- 
cisely because the word implied the fact, that this evangelist 
thought he might content himself with the former. The 

^ Yer. 19. B. L. R. Z. some Mxm. It^., uvfun instead of I^om. — K. B. Lb 
R. X. Z. 16 Mnn., %r%fn instead of mXkn, 

' Yer. 20. M. B., •fl^miXiv instead of ««^rr«Xxi». — K. D. L. X. Z. 12 Mnn., 
in^v Instead of «xx«p. — ^Ver. 21. M. B. L. some Mnn., %nutn instead of autm. — 
K> L.» iM>V* iiiBtead of mfm, — ^Yer. 22. {(• K D. Z. omit • l«r«H. 
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demonstrative force of Jesus' reply appears not only from the 
miracles, but still more from the connection between these 
facts and the signs of the Messiah, as foretold in the Old Tes- 
tament (Isa. XXXV. 4, 5, IxL 1 et seq.). Jesus does not men- 
tion the cure of demoniacs, because, perhaps, no mention is 
made of them in the 0. T. Neander and Schweitzer take the 
words : the dead are raised up, in a figurative sense. Keim 
thinks that the evangelists have taken all these miracles in 
the literal sense, but that Jesus understood them in the 
spiritual sense: the people, blinded by the Pharisees, gain 
knowledge ; the publicans (the lepers) are cleansed from their 
defilement, etc. The works of the Christ should be understood 
in the same spiritual sense (his instructions and missionary 
efibrts). But the spiritual fruits of the ministry of Jesus are 
not facts which fall under the cognizance of the senses. " What 
ye do see and hear " can only denote bodily cures and resur- 
rections, which they either witness or have related. — ^The 
preaching of the gospel is intentionally placed at the end ; it 
is the characteristic feature of the Messianic work, as it was 
being accomplished by Jesus, in opposition to the idea which 
John had formed of it Jesus, at the same time, thereby re- 
minds His forerunnner of Isa. Ixi. 1. These words form the 
transition to the warning of the 23d verse : ** Blessed is he who 
shall not le offeTided in Tne" who shall not ask for any other 
proof than those of my Messianic dignity; who shall not, 
in the humble, gentle, and merciful progress of my work, 
despise the true characteristics of the promised Christ ! Isaiah 
had said of the Messiah (viii. 1 4, 1 5) : ** Re shall le for a stone of 
stumbling ; and many among them shall stumhlc and falir It 
is this solemn warning of which Jesus reminds both John and 
his disciples, as well as the people who witnessed the scene ; 
acavSaXi^eaOat : to hurt oneself h/ stumhlin^f, — ^To what a 
height Jesus here soars above the greatest representative of 
the past ! But, at the same time, what sincerity is manifested 
by the sacred authors, who do not fear to exhibit in the clearest 
light the infirmities of their most illustrious heroes I 

2d, Vers. 24-35. The Discourse of Jesus, — Jesus had a debt 
to discharge. John had borne striking testimony to Him; 
He avails Himself of this occasion to pay public homage in 
His turn to His forerunner. He would not allow this oppor- 
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tunity to pass without doing it, because there was a strict 
solidarity between John's mission and His own. This dis- 
course of Jesus concerning John is, as it were, the funeral 
oration of the latter; for he was put to death soon after. 
Jesus begins by declaring the importaTice of John's appearing 
(vers. 24-28); he next speaks of the influence exerted by his 
ministry (vers. 29, 30) ; lastly, He describes the conduct of the 
people under these two great divine calls — John's ministry and 
His own (vers. 31-35). The same general order is found in 
Matt xi : 1st, vers. 7-11 ; 2d, vers. 12-15 ; 3d, vers. 16-20. 
Vers. 24-28.^ The Importance of John's Appearing. — " And 
when the messengers of John were departed, He began to speak 
unto the veople concermng John: WTicU went ye out into the 
wilderness to see f A reed shaken with the wind f 25. BtU what 
went ye out for to see t A man clothed in soft raiment f Behold, 
they which are gorgeoudy apparelled, and live delicately, are in 
hing^ courts. 26. But whal went ye ovJt for to seef A pro- 
phet t Tea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet. 
27. This is he of whom it is written, Behold, I send my m^essen* 
ger before Thy face, which shall prepare Thy way before Thee. 28. 
For I say unto you, Am/mg those that are bom oj women, there 
is not a greater [prophet] than John the Baptist : but he that is 
least in the hmgdom of Ood is greater than he!* — "Ep^aro, He 
began to, as iv. 21 ; this term intimates the solemnity of the 
discourse which it introduces. The people themselves, by 
crowding to the baptism of John, showed that they recognised 
him as an extraordinary person ; and they were right Is the 
reed shaken by the wind an emblem here of moral insta- 
bility 1 The meaning in this case would be : *' Yes, John is 
really as vacillating as a reed" (Ewald) ; or else : " No, you 
must not draw this conclusion from what has just taken place" 
(Meyer, Neander, Bleek). But this reed shaken by the wind 

1 Yer. 24. The Mss. are divided between w^ rwf •x^»vt and ^•vt •x^^n* — 
Vers. 24 and 25. Instead of i|iXifXW«rt, which is the reading of T. K with IS 
Mjj. and the greater part of the Mnn., K* A. B. D. L. X. and some Mnn. read 
i|fiX#«rc; E. n. 30 Mnn., iCuX/iri. — ^Ver. 26. Jnst as vers. 24 and 25, except 
with A. K. a, which here read i^XiiXv#«« with T. R.~Ver. 27. K. B. D. L. X. 
Some linn. It. omit vym after tUm, — ^Ver. 28. B. Z., x%ym ; M. L. X., mfuit Xiyn 
instead ot Xtym yof, which is the reading of T. B. with 18 Mjj. and the Mm. 
— -K. B. k. L. M. X. Z. n. 26 Mnn. It^'*'^^, omit w^ffimt, which is the read- 
ing of T. B. with 10 Mjj. If^. Syr^.— M. B. L. X. omit r$9 Baitrifrm. 



may be regarded simply as the emblem of something of ordi- 
nary^ every-day occurrence. '' It was not certainly to behold 
something which may be seen every day that you flocked to 
the desert" The verb i^ekffeiv, to go out, expresses the great 
commotion caused by such a pilrimage. The pert. i^XrjXvdare 
signifies : " What impression have you retained from what you 
went to see ?" whilst the aor. (Alex.) would signify: " What 
motive induced you to go . . . ?" Tischendorf acknowledges 
that the perf. is the true reading. The aor. is taken from 
Matthew. — The verb Oeda-curdcu depends on i^ekfiXvOare, and 
must not be joined to the following proposition : they went 
out in search of a spectacle. This expression reminds us of 
the saying of Jesus (John v. 35) : " John was a burning and 
a shAning ligM : and ye were wiUing for a season to rqoioe in 
his light!' — ^In any case, therefore, John is something great — 
the popular opinion is not deceived here. But there are two 
kinds of greatness — earthly greatness, and heavenly. Of which 
is John's? If it had been, Jesus continues, of an earthly 
nature, John would not have dwelt in a wilderness, but in a 
palace. His greatness, therefore, was of a divine order. But, 
according to Jewish opinion, all greatness of this kind con- 
sists in a prophetic missioa Hence the conclusion at which 
the people arrived respecting John, which Jesus begins by 
confirming, " Yea, I say urUo you ;" and then going beyond 
this, and rru/re than a provheL Is it not greater, indeed, to 
be the subject of prediction than to predict — to figure, in the 
picture of the Messianic times, as a person foreseen by the 
prophets, than oneself to hold the prophetic glass ? This is 
why John is more than a prophet : his appearing is a yer/pa/jL- 
yuhfov, an event im^^en^ 

The quotation from MaL iii. 1 is found in the three Syn. ; 
in Matthew, in the parallel passage (xL 10); in Mark (i. 2)» 
at the opening of the Gospel, but with this difference, that he 
omits the words, before Thee, On the ©7©, / (after Ihov), the 
various readings do not permit us to pronounce. This general 
agreement is remarkable ; for the quotation is identical neither 
with the Hebrew text nor with the LXX Neither Malachi 
nor the LXX. have the words, before my face, in the proposi' 
tion ; but in the second, the former says, before me, and the 
latter, before my face. Further^ the LXX. read e^a7roaT€XXa> 
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instead of iiroariWio, and ifilSxh^ercu instead of tcaraa-Kevdaeu 
This might be an argument in favour of a common written 
source, or of the use of one of the Syn. by the rest ; but it 
would not be decisive. For, 1. If the common source is the 
Proto-Mark, how could Mark himself place this quotation in 
quite a different context ? 2. If it is the Zogia, why does 
Mark, instead of simply copying it, omit the words, before Thee t 
3. It would be just the same if Mark copied one of the other 
Syn. 4. Neither do these copy Mark, which does not contain 
the discourse. The coincidences in the Sjoi. must therefore 
be explained in a different way. The substitution in Luke 
and Matthew of hefore Thee for lefore me (in Malachi), results 
from the way in which Jesus Himself had cited this passage. 
In the prophet's view, He who was sending, and He before 
whom the way was to be prepared, were one and the same 
person, Jehovah. Hence the before me in Malachi. But for 
Jesus, who, in speaking of Himself, never confounds Himself 
with the Father, a distinction became necessary. It is not 
Jehovah who speaks of Himself, but Jehovah speaking to 
Jesus ; hence the form before Tliee. From which evidence, does 
it not follow from this quotation that, in the prophet's idea» 
as well as in that of Jesus, Messiah's appearing is the appear- 
ing of Jehovah? (See Gess, pp. 39, 40.) As to the other 
expressions in common, Weizsacker correctly explains them by 
saying that, since " this quotation belonged to the Messianic 
demonstration in habitual use," it acquired in this way the 
fixed form under which we find it in our Syn. 

The /or, ver. 28, refers to the words, of wlwm it is written. 
The person whose lot it has been to be mentioned along with 
the Messiah, must be of no ordinary distinction. The T. R» 
with the Byz. Mjj., reads : " I say unto you, that among them 
which are bom of woman, there hath arisen no greater prophet 
than John the Baptist." The Alex, omit the word prophet, 
and rightly; for there is tautology. Is not every prophet 
bom of woman? The superiority of John over all other 
theocratic and human appearances, refers not to his personal 
worth, but to his position and work. Did his inward life 
surpass that of Abraham, Elijah, etc . . . ? Jesus does not 
say it did. But his mission is higher than theirs. And 
nevertheless, Jesus adds, the ancient order of things and thr 
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new are separated by such a galph, that the least in the lattei 
has a higher position than John himself. The weakest disciple 
has a more spiritual intuition of divine things than the fore- 
runner. He enjoys in Jesus the dignity of a son, while John 
is only a servant The least believer is one with this Son 
whom John announces. It does not follow from this, that this 
believer is more faithful than John. John may be further 
advanced (m his line, but none the less for that the line of the 
beUever is higher than his. There is an element of a higher 
life in the one, which is wanting in the other. This reflection 
is added by Jesus not with a view to depreciate John, but to 
explain and excuse the unstedfastness of his faith, the crKoih- 
iaXl^eaOai (ver. 23). Several of the ancients understood by 
the least Jesus Christ, as being either John*s junior, or, for the 
time, even less illustrious than he. The only way of sup- 
porting this interpretation would be to refer the words, in the 
kingdom of Ood, to is greater, which is evidently forced. — 
We have given to the comparative, less, a superlative meaning, 
ieast. Meyer, pressing the idea of the comparative, gives this 
explanation : ** he who, in the new era, has a position relatively 
less lofty than that which John had in the old." This mean- 
iDg is fer-fetched; Matt xviii. 1 shows us how the sense of 
the comparative becomes superlative : he who is greater [than 
the other] ; whence : the greatest of alL Comp. also Luke ix. 
48. — This saying, the authenticity of which is beyond sus- 
picion, shows how fully conscious Jesus was of introducing 
■a principle of life superior to the most exalted element in 
Judaism. 

Vers. 29 and 30. Retrospective Survey of the Ministry of 
John, — '* And all the people that heard Him, and the publicans, 
justified God, "being baptized with the baptism of John, 30. Bui 
the Pharisees and lawyers rgeded the counsel of God against 
themselves [the Pharisees and scribes rendered God^s design vain 
in their case. M. Godet's trans.], being n/>t baptized oj him^ — 
These verses form the transition from the testimony which 
Jesus has just borne to John, to the application which He 
desires to make to the persons present He attributes to the 
ministry of John a twofold result : a general movement amongst 
the lower classes of the people, ver. 29 ; an open opposition 
on the part of the rulers who determine the fate of the nation^ 
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ver. 30. Several interpreters (Knapp, Neander) have been 
led by the historical form of these verses to regard them as a 
reflection of the evangelist introduced into the discourse of 
Jesus. But such a mention of a fact interrupting a discourse 
would be unexampled. In any case it would be indicated, 
and the resumption of the discourse pointed out in ver. 31 ; 
the formula. And the Lord said, at the commencement of this 
verse, is not authentic. Had John been still at liberty, the 
words all that heard might, strictly speaking, have referred 
to a fact which had taken place at that time, to a resolution 
which Bis hearers had formed to go and be baptized by John 
that very hour. But John was no longer baptizing (iiL 19, 
20 ; Matt. xi. 2). These words are therefore the continuation 
of the discourse. The meaning of Jesus is : John's greatness 
(28b is only a parenthesis) was thoroughly understood by the 
people ; for a time they did homage to his mission, whilst (Si, 
ver. 30) the rulers rejected him. And thus it is that, notwith- 
standing the eagerness of the people in seeking baptism from 
John, his ministry has nevertheless turned out a decided 
failure, in regard to the nation as such, owing to the opposi- 
tion of its leaders. The object understood after all that heard 
is John the Baptist and his preaching. To justify God is t& 
recognise and proclaim by word and deed the excellence of 
His ways for the salvation of men. The expression: they 
have annulled for themselves the divine decree, signifies that, 
although man cannot foil God's plan for the world, he may 
render it vain /or himsdf. — On this conduct of the rulers, see 
iii 7. The indirect reproof addressed by Jesus to the Pharisee 
Nicodemus (John iii. 5) for having neglected thz baptism of 
water, coincides in a remarkable manner with this passage in 
Luke. 

In place of these two verses, we find in Matthew (xL 12-15) a 
passage containing the following thoughts : The appearing of John 
was the close of the legal and prophetical dispensation ; and the 
opening of the Messianic kingdom took place immediately after. 
Only, men must know how to use a holy violence in order to enter 
into it (vers. 12, 13). John wac therefore the expected Elijah: 
Blessed is he who understands it (vers. 14, 13) ! These last two 
verses occur again in Matt xvii. 12, where they are brought in more 
naturally ; it is probable that some similarity in the ideas led the 
compiler to place them here. As to vers. 12 and 13, they are placed 
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hj Lake in a wholly different and very obscure connection, xvL 16. 
According to Holtzmann, it would be Matthew who laithiully repro- 
duces here the common source, the Logia ; while Luke, not thinking 
the connection satiBfactory, substitutes for this passage from the 
Logia another taken from the proto-Mark, which Matthew introduces 
at zxL 31, 32. Since, however, he was unwilling to lose the passage 
omitted here, he gives it another place, in a very incomprehensible 
context, it is true, but with a reversal of the order of the two verses, 
in order to make the connection more intelUgible. Holtzmann quite 
prides himself on this explanation, and exclaims : '^ All the difficulties 
are solved. . . . This example is very instructive as showing the 
way in which such difficulties should be treated " (pp. 143-5). The 
only thing proved, in our opinion, is, that by attempting to explain 
the origin of the Syn. by such manipulations we become lost in a 
labyrinth of improbabilities. Luke, forsooth, took the passage v. 
12-15 (Matthew) away from its context, because the connection did 
not appear to him satisfactory, and inserted this same passage in his 
own Gospel, xvL 16, in a context where it becomes more unintelli- 
gible still ! Is it not much more natural to suppose that Matthew's 
discourse was originally composed for a collection of Logla^ in which 
it bore the title : On John the Baptist, and that the compiler collected 
under this head all the words known to him which Jesus had uttered 
at different times on this subject) As to Luke, he follows his own 
sources of information, which, as he has told us, faithfully represent 
the oral tradition, and which furnish evidence of their accuracy at 
every fresh test. 

Gess endeavours, it is true, to prove the superiority of Matthew's 
text The violeifd (Matt xi. 12) would be, according to him, the 
messengers oi John the Baptist, thus designated on account of the 
abruptness with which they had put their question to Jesus before 
all the people. And Jesus declared this zeal laudable in comparison 
with the indifference shown by the people (vers. 31-35). But, 1. 
How could Jesus sa^ of the disciples of John that they were forcing 
an entrance into the kingdom, whilst they frequently assumed a 
hostile attitude towards Him (Matt ix. 14 ; John iiL 26) 9 2. There 
would be no proportion between the gravity of this saying thus 
understood, and that of the declarations which precede and follow 
it upon the end of the prophetic and the opening of the Messianic 
era. 

Vers. 31-35.^ Tlie Application, — '* Whereunto tlien sJiall I 
liken the Tnen of this generation ? and to what are they like i 
32. They are like unto children sitting in the market-pla^, and 

* Ver. 81. Tlie T. R. at the commencement of the verse, with some Mnn., i#«ri 
)i • sir^ff. — Yer. 82. Instead ol %a.i Xtyven^ K* B. read « Xi^ii, D. L. some 
Mon. Xtytrtt. — K. B. D. L. Z. omit yfuf. — Yer. 86. Some Mjj. aeyeral Mnn. 
omit wm.9Ttn, It B. some Mun. It. place it before wm, — K- reads yyM» instead 

of TtJIMM. 

YOU L z 
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calling one to another, and saying. We have piped unto you, and 
ye have not danced ; we have Truywmed to you, and ye have not 
wept 33. For John the Baptist came neither easing bread nor 
drinking wine, and ye say. He hath a devil. 34. live Son of 
man is com^e eating and drinking, and ye say. Behold a glutton- 
ous man and a mne-hither, a friend of publicans and sinners. 
35. But Wisdom is justified of all her children^*' — Here it is 
no longer the ministry of John simply that is the subject. 
Jesus is expressing His judgment of the conduct of the gene- 
ration then living, with respect to the two great divine messages 
with which it had just been favoured. There is something 
severe in the double question of ver. 31. Jesus has a diffi- 
culty in finding a comparison that will adequately set forth 
the senseless conduct which He has witnessed. At last His 
mind fixes on an image which answers to His thought He 
recalls a game at which the children of His time were accus 
tomed to play, and in which perhaps He had Himself in Hi^ 
youth taken part of an evening, in the market-place of 
IN'azareth. This game bore some resemblance to that which 
we call a charade. The players divided themselves into two 
groups, of which each one in turn conmiences the representa- 
tion of a scene in ordinary life, while the other, taking up the 
scene thus begun, finishes the representation of it It is 
not therefore, as with us, the mere guessing of a word ; but, 
in conformity with the more dramatic character of the oriental 
genius, a passing from the position of spectators to that of 
actors, so as to finish the representation commenced by the 
players who imagined the scene. In this case two attempts 
are made alternatively, one by each of the two groups of 
children (jrpoaif>avova'iv aXXqkoi^, calling one to another, ver. 
32); but with equal want of success. Each time the actors 
whose turn it is to start the game are foiled by the disagree- 
able humour of their companions, whose part it is to take up 
the representation and finish the scene. The first company 
comes playing a dance tune ; the others, instead of rising and 
forming a dance, remain seated and indifierent The latter, in 
their turn, indicate a scene of mourning ; the others, instead of 
forming themselves into a funeral procession, assume a weary, 
sullen attitude. And thus, when the game is over, each 
company has reason to complain of the other, and say : ** We 
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have . . . , you Jiave not . . /' — ^"ITie general meaning is obvioua : 
the actors^ in both cases^ represent the two divine messengers 
joined by the faithful followers who gathered about them from 
the first : John, with his call to repentance, and his train of 
penitents ; Jesus, with His promises of grace, and attended by 
a company of happy believers. But while the means they 
employ are so di£ferent, and so opposed even, that it seems 
that any man who resists the one must snbmit to the other, 
moral insensibility and a carping spirit have reached such a 
height in Israel that they paralyze their effects.^ De Wette, 
Meyer, and Bleek give quite a different application of the 
figure. According to them, the company which begins the 
game represents the people, who want to make the divine 
messengers act according to their fancy ; the other company, 
which refuses to enter into their humour, represents John and 
Jesus, who persevere, without deviation, in the path Grod has 
marked out for them. But, in this case, the blame in the 
parable should faU not on the second company, which would be 
justified in not entering into a part imposed upon them, but 
on the first, which tries to exact a tyrannical compulsion on 
the other. Now it is not so at all. It is evident that those 
on whom the blame falls are the dissatisfied and peevish 
spectators, who each time refuse to enter into the proposed 
game (and ye say . . ., and ye say . . ., vers. 33, 34). Besides, 
when did the people seek to exert such an influence on John 
and Jesus as would be indicated here ? Lastly, there is an 
evident correspondence between the two reproaches: " We 
have piped..., we have nuyumjed. . ,;** and the two facts: 
" John came . . . The Son of man is corns ..." What has led 
these interpreters astray is the somewhat inaccurate form in 
which the parable is introduced at ver. 32 : " This generation 
is like to children calling one to an^other.** But in these pre- 
ambles the connection between the image and the idea is often 
indicated in a concise and somewhat inaccurate manner. Thus 
Matt, xiii 24 : " The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 

' The figure, as explained by M. Godet, woidd ratlier illustrate a want of 
sympathy between the disciples of John and those of Jesns, than the waywardness 
and indifference of the Jewish people to God's messengers. Sursly the difficulty 
which the commentators find here arises fipom pressing the correspondence of the 
figure beyond the single point of the unUnoardn€99 oi the generation to which 
John and Jesus preached* — Tb. 
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lohtch sorted" and elsewhere. The meaning, thereforei of ver. 
32 is simply this: ''The conduct of the present generation 
towards the messengers sent to it by God is like that which 
takes place amongst children who . . /' By the repetition of 
" and ye say *' (vers. 33 and 34), Jesus translates, so to speak, 
into words the refusal of the people to enter into the feeling 
of holy grief or holy joy with which God would impress 
them. 

But, notwithstanding this general resistance, divine wisdom 
finds some hearts which open to its different solicitations, and 
which justify by their docility the contrary methods it adopts. 
These Jesus calls the ehdldrm of wisdom, according to an 
expression used in the book oi Proverbs. Kai (ver. 35) : 
" And nevertheless." The preposition cnro, from, indicates that 
Grod's justification is derived from these same men, that is to 
say, from their repentance on hearing the reproof and threat- 
enings of John, and from their faith, resembling a joyous 
amen, in the promises of Jesus. Ildvmv, all : not one of tiiese 
children of wisdom remain behind . . .; aU torce their way into 
the kingdom. — ^The term vrisdom recalls the word counsel (ver. 
30) ; the expression is justified, the justified of ver. 29. This 
connection will not allow of the meaning being given to ver. 
85, which some have proposed: "Divine wisdom has been 
justified from the accusations (awo) brought . against it by its 
own children, the Jews." This meaning is also excluded by 
the word ail, which would contain an inadmissible exaggera- 
tion (ver. 29).^ — Instead of rita/wv, children, H reads epywv, 
works : ''Wisdom has derived its justification from the excellent 
works which it produces in those who submit to it." But tho 
epithet iravra^v, all, does not suit this sense. The reading 
ipr^mv is taken from the text of Matthew, in certain documents 
(&t B. Syr. Cop.). It would be more allowable in that Gospel, 

^ Holtzniami, following Hitzig, regards the word wmtrtn, aU, as added hj 
Luke, who wrongly appUed (as we have done) this expression, chUdren of wUdom^ 
to believers. What wonderful sagacity our critics have ! Not only do they 
know more than the evangelists did respecting the meaning of the words of the 
Master, but they have a more accurate knowledge of their exact terms ! — For 
Holtnnann's sense vir* would have been needed instead of A«r«. — It Ib uzmecesaary 
.to refute the opinion of Weizsacker and others, who regard the qnestion of 
John the Baptist as the first sign oi a new-bom faith. This opinion gives the 
lie to the scene of the baptiBm, to the testimonies of John the Baptist, and to ths 
. answer even of Jesus (vers. 23 and 286). 
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in which the vord iravrmp is omitted. But even then it is 
iinprobabla 

This discourse is one of those 'which best show what Jesus 
was as a popular speaker. The understanding is brought into 
play, and the curiosity stimulated by the interrogative form 
(vers. 24, 26, and 31) ; and the imagination excited by lively 
images, full of charm (vers. 24, 25, and 32). Lastly, there is 
a striking application to the conscience : John failed through 
his austerity ; I shall fail through my gentleness ; neither 
under one form nor another will you obey God. Nevertheless 
tliere axe those whose conduct by condemning you justifies 
God. 

5. Tht Oratittide of the Woman who was a Sinner: vii. 
36-50. — The following narrative seems to have been placed 
here as an illustration of wisdom being justified by her children 
(ver. 3 5), and particularly of this last word : all. 

Vers. 36-39.^ The Offmce. — ^We are still in that epoch of 
transition, when the rupture between our Lord and the Fhari- 
sees» although already far advanced, was not complete. A 
member of this party could still invite Him without difficulty. 
It has been supposed that this invitation was given with a 
hostile intention. But this Pharisee's own reflection, ver. 39, 
shows his moral state. He was hesitating between the holy 
Impi^ession which Jesus made upon him, and the antipathy 
which his caste felt against Him. Jesus speaks to him in a 
tone so friendly and familiar, that it is difficult to suppose him 
animated by malevolent feelings. Further, ver. 42 proves 
unanswerably that he had received some spiritual benefit from 
Jesus, and that he felt a certain amount of gratitude towards 
liim ; and ver. 47 says expressly that he loved Jesus, although 
feebly. — ^The entrance of the woman that was a sinner into 
such society was an act of great courage, for she might expect 
to be ignominiously sent away. The power of a gratitude that 
knew no bounds for a priceless benefit which she had received 
from the Saviour can alone explain her conduct Ver. 42 
shows what this benefit was. It was the pardon of her 

' Ver. 36. K. B. B. L. Z. It^. aome Hnn., r«» «»•? instead of ni» M»mn.^ 
K. B. D. L. X. Z. some Mud., s«ri»Xi#« instead of sytitXi^*. — ^Ver. 87. K. H. U 
Z. It^. place urif «« after ywnt^ and not aftar w r« rtXu.^Yer. 3S. K* A. D. L. X., 
i|4.«ai#riy instead of i{^^mi4**> 
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numerous and fearful sina. Was it on hearing Him preach, 
or in a private interview, or through one of those looks of 
Jesus which for broken hearts were like a ray from heaven . . . ? 
She had received from Him the J07 of salvation ; and the 
perfume which she brought with her was the emblem of her 
ardent gratitude for this unspeakable gift If we adopt the 
Alex, reading, the sense is : '^ A woman who was a sinner in 
that city/' that is to say, who practised in that very city her 
shameful profession. The received reading : " There was in 
the city a woman that was a sinner/' is less harsh. — ^Afiap- 
T(o\o^, a sinner, in the same superlative sense in which the 
Jews thought they might apply this epithet to the Gentiles 
(GaL iL 15). — Mvpov denotes any kind of odoriferous vege- 
table essence, particularly that of the myrtle. — ^As it was the 
custom when at table to recline upon a couch, the feet being 
directed backwards, and without their sandals, there was 
nothing to prevent this woman from coming up to Jesus and 
anointing His feet. But just when she was preparing to pay 
Him this homage, she burst into tears at remembrance of her 
faults. Her tears streamed down upon the Saviour^s feet, and 
having no cloth to wipe them, she promptly loosed her hair, 
and with that supplied its place. In order to duly appreciate 
this act, we must remember that among the Jews it was one 
of the greatest humiliations for a woman to be seen in public 
with her hair down.* — ^The rk, who (ver. 3 9), refers to the name 
and family, and the irorairri, what, to the character and conduct 
Vers. 40-43.* The ParcMe, — If this man wanted a proof of 
the prophetic gift of Jesus, he received it instantly in the fol- 
lowing parable, which so exactly meets his thoughts and secret 
questions. The form of the following conversation is kindly, 
familiar, and even slightly humorous. It is just the tone of 
the Socratic irony. The denarius was equivalent to about three 
farthings ; the larger of the two sums amounted, therefore, 
to about £16, the smaller to 32s. The former represents the 
enormous amount of sins to which this sinful woman pleaded 
guilty, and which Jesus had pardoned ; the latter, the few 
infractions of the law for which the Pharisee reproached him- 
self, and from the burden of which Jesus had also released him. 

^ See my Comimentaiire ntr VEvangUe de SanU Jean, chap. ziL SL 
* Ver. 42. K. B. L. Z. some ^Inn. Syr, omit uwu 
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^-^Op6&^ t/epiva^ : " thou hast riglUly jvdged ; and in judging 
80 rightly, thou hast condemned thyself." It is tlie iraifv 
opSm of Socrates, when he had caught his interlocutor in his 
net But that which establishes such an immeasurable distance 
between Jesus and the Greek sage, is the way in which Jesus 
identifies Himself, both here and in what follows, with the 
offended God who pardons and who becomes the object of the 
sinner's grateful love. 

Vers. 44-47.^ ihe Application, — Jesus follows an order the 
inverse of that which He had taken in the parable. In the 
latter He descends from the cause to the effect, from the debt 
remitted to the gratitude experienced. In the application, on 
the contrary. He ascends from the effect to the causa For 
the effect 13 evident, and comes under the observation of the 
senses (fikhreisi). — Jesus describes it, vers. 44-46, whilst the 
cause is concealed (ver. 47), and can only be got at by means 
of the principle which forms the substance of the parable. — 
During the first part of the conversation, Jesus was turned 
towards Simon. He now turns towards the woman whom He 
is about to make the subject of His demonstration. Jesus 
had not complained of the want of respect and the impolite- 
ness of His host But He had noticed them, and felt them 
deeply. And now what a contrast He draws between the 
cold and measured welcome of the Pharisee, who appeared to 
think that it was honour enough to admit Him to his table, 
and the love shown by this woman that was a sinner ! The 
customary bath for tJie feet had been omitted by the one, 
while copious tears were showered upon His feet by the other ; 
the usual kiss with which the host received his guests Simon 
had neglected, while the woman had covered His feet with 
kisses ; the precious perfume with which it was usual to 
anoint an honoured guest on a festive day (Ps. xxiiL 5) he 
had withheld, but she had more than made up for the omission. 
In fact, it is not Simon, it is she who has done Jesus the 
honours of the house ! The omission of t^9 xe^aXrjf: (ver. 44) 
in the Alex., " [the hairs] of her head" is probably the result 
ot negligenca The word perfectly suits the context ; the head, 

* Ver. 44. rwr sif «x«f, which is the reading of T. B. with 11 Mjj. after /^<|«*, 
is omitted hy 11 Mjj. 25 Mim. Syi"*'. It, etc— Ver. 45. L* some Man. IfK 
read ur«X/i9 instead ot urn)J»t, — Ver. 47. K\ uir§f instead of Xi^m. 
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as the most noble part of the body, is opposed to the fui 
of Jesua — The reading elaTJkdev, "[ever since] she entered/' 
found in one Mn., has at first glance something taking about 
it. But it has too little support ; and the T. E., .** ever since 
/ entered,** is in reality preferable. Jesus thereby reminds 
Simon of the moment when He came under his roof, and when 
He had a right to expect those marks of respect and affection 
which had been neglected. The woman had followed Jesus 
80 closely that she had all but entered with Him ; there she 
was, the moment He was set at the table, to pay Him homage. 
— From this visible effect — the total difference between the 
love of the one and the love of the other, Jesus ascends, ver. 
47, to its hidden cause — the difference in the measure of for- 
giveness accorded to them respectively. 05 %apti;, wherefore ; 
properly, an account of which, that is to say, of this contrast 
between the respective exhibitions of your gratitude (vers. 
44-46). This conjunction is the inverse of the therefore in 
ver. 42, which led from the cause to the foreseen effect. — ^We 
might make this wherefore bear upon the principal idea, " Her 
sins are forgiven her." In that case we should have to regard 
the words \eya> aol, I say uivto tJiee, as an inserted phrase, and 
the last proposition as an epexegetical explanation of this 
wherefore: *' Wherefore I say unto thee, her many sins are 
forgiven, and that because she loved much." But we may 
also make the wherefore bear directly on " I say unto thee," 
and make all the rest of the verse the complement of this 
verb : " Wherefore I say unto thee, that her many sins are for- 
given her, because that . . ." The latter is evidently the 
more simple construction. The reading, / said unto thee, of N, 
would indicate that this truth was already contained in this 
parable. It has neither authority nor probability. — How 
should we understand the words, for she loved much f Is love, 
according to Jesus, the cause of forgiveness ? Catholic inter- 
preters, and even many Protestants, understand the words in 
this sense : God forgives us much when we love much ; little, 
if we love little. But, 1. In this case there is no coherenc o 
whatever between the parable and its application. On this 
jirinciple, Jesus should not have asked, ver. 42, " Which of 
them will love Him most?" but, "Which then loved Him 
most?" The remission of the two debts of such difieruiit 
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amounts wovld result from the different degrees of love in the 
two debtors ; while, on the contrary, it is the difference be- 
tween the debts remitted which produces the difierent amount 
ol gratitude. 2. There would be, if possible, a more striking 
incoherence still between the first part of the application, ver. 
47a, and the second, ver. 476: "To whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little." To be logical, Jesus should have said 
precisely the contrary: "Who loves little, to him little is 
forgiven." 3. The words. Thy faith hath saved tJiee (ver. 50), 
clearly show what, in Jesus* view, was the principle on which 
forgiveness was granted to this woman ; it was faith, not love. 
We must not forget that 8ti, because, frequently expresses, 
just as oviT for does, not the relation of the effect to its cause, 
but the relation (purely logical) of the proof to the thing proved. 
We may say. It is light, for the sun is risen ; but we may also 
say, The sun is risen, for [I say this because] it is light So 
in this passage the Sri, because, for, may, and, according to 
what precedes and follows, mvM mean : " I say unto thee that 
her many sins are forgiven, as thou must infer from this, that 
she loved much." Thus all is consistent, the application with 
the parable, this saying with the words that follow, and Jesus 
with Himself and with St Paul — Ver. 476 contains the other 
side of the application of this same principle : the less forgive- 
ness, the less love. This is addressed to Simon. But with 
delicacy of feeling Jesus gives this severe truth the form of a 
general proposition, ** He to whom . . .;" just as He also did 
with Nicodemus, " Except a man be bom . . ." (John iii 3). 

The thought expressed in this ver. 4*7 raises two diffi- 
culties: 1. May forgiveness be only partial? Then there 
would be men half-saved and half-lost ! 2. Is it necessary to 
have sinned deeply in order to love much t — ^The real forgive- 
ness of the least sin certainly contains in germ a complete 
salvation, but only in germ. If faith is maintained and gi*ows, 
this forgiveness will gradually extend to all the sins of a man's 
life, just as they will then become more thoroughly known 
and acknowledged. The first forgiveness is the pledge of all 
the rest In the contrary case, the forgiveness already granted 
will be withdrawn, just as represented in the parable of the 
wicked debtor. Matt xviii. ; and the work of grace, instead of 
becoming complete, will prove abortive. All is transition here 
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below, free transition, either to perfect salvation or. to com- 
plete condemnation. As to the great amount of sin necessary 
in order to loving much, we need add nothing to what each of 
us already has ; it is sufficient to estimate accurately what we 
have. What is wanting to the best of us, in order to love 
much, is not sin, but the knowledge of it. 

Vers. 48-50. Conclusion, — Bleek has inferred from ver. 48, 
thy sins are forgiven thee, that until this moment the woman 
had not obtained forgiveness. This supposition is excluded 
by all that precedes. Bleek forgets that aipic^vrai is a perfect 
indicating an actual state resulting from an act accomplished 
at some indefinite time in the past Having regard to the 
Pharisaical denials of the persons composing the assembly, and 
to the doubts which might arise in the heart of the sinning 
woman herself, Jesus renews to her the assurance of the divine 
fact of which she had within her the witness and warrant 
Ihis direct and personal declaration corresponds with the in* 
ward witness of the Divine Spirit in our own experience, aftei 
we have embraced the promises of the Word (EpL i 13). — 
On the objection, ver. 49, comp. ver. 21. Kal, even; besides 
all the other extraordinary tilings He does. — Jesus continues 
as if He had not heard, but all the while taking account of 
what was being said around Him (ehre Be, " btU He said"). 
While addressing the woman. He shows the people assembled 
the film foundation on which her forgiveness rests. She has 
the benefit of this decree : Whosoever believeth is saved. 
Let her go away, then, with her treasure, her peace, in spite 
of all their pharisaical murmurs ! El^ cipifx^j/, in peace, and 
to enjoy peace. 

This beautiful narrative, preserved by Luke alone, contains 
the two essential elements of what is called Paulinism — the 
freeness and universality of salvatioa Does it follow from 
this that it was invented posterior to Paul in order to set 
forth these great principles ? It simply proves that it was 
Luke's intention, as he said at the beginning (i. 4), to show 
by his Gospel, that the doctrine so clearly expressed and so 
earnestly preached by Paul was already contained in germ in 
all the acts and teaching of Jesus ; that tlie gospel of Paul in 
nothing but the application of the principles previously laid 
down by the Lord Himselt 
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A very similar narrative to this is found in the other three 
Gospels, but assigned to a much later time— to the Passion week. 
Mary, a sister of Lazarus, anoints Jesus at a repast which is given 
Him by the people of Bethany (Matt. xxvi. 6 et seq. ; Mark xiv. 3 
et seq. ; John xiL 1 et seq.). A great number of interpreters agree 
that this incident is the same as that we have just been considering 
iiX Luke. They rely on the similarity of the act, on the circum- 
stance that Luke does not relate the anointing at Bethany; and that, 
on the other hand, the three other evangelists do not mention this 
in Galilee ; and lastly, on the fact that in both cases the owner of 
the house where the repast is ^ven bears the name of Simon (Luke 
vii. 40 ; Matt. xxvL 6 ; Mark xiv. 3). These reasons, doubtless, have 
their weight ; but they are not decisive. The act of anointing was 
associated with such a common usage on festive occasions (Luke vii. 
46 ; Ps. xxiii 5), that there can be no difiBculty in supposing that it 
was repeated. d?he causes of the omission of a narrative in one or 
two of the evangelists are too accidental for us to be able to base 
any solid conclusion upon it. We need only refer to the omission 
in Matthew of the healing of the possessed at Capernaum, and of 
the healing of the centurion's servant in Mark, omissions which it is 
impossible to account for. As to the name Simon, it was so common, 
that out of the small number of persons designated by name in the 
N. T., there are no less than fifteen Simons 1 The reasons in favour 
of the difference of the two incidents are the following : 1st. The 
difference of place — Galilee in Luke ; in the other three, Judaea. 
This reason is of secondary value, it is true, because in chap. x. 
Luke appears to place the visit of Jesus to Martha and Mary in the 
midst of the Galilean ministry. 2d, The difference of time. 36^. 
The difference of persons : the woman that was a sinner, in Luke, 
is a stranger in the house of the host (ver. 37, " a woman of the city"\ 
and Simon himself regards her as such, and as altogether unknown 
to Jesus (ver. 39) ; Mary, on the contrary, belongs to a beloved 
family, which habitually received Jesus under their roof. Besides, 
we must always feel a repugnance to identify Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus, as we know her in John xi and Luke z. 38-42, with a 
woman of ill fame. ith. The most important difference respects 
what was said : at Bethany, a complaint from Judas on behsdt of 
the poor, and a reply from Jesus announcing His approaching death ; 
in Galilee, the great evangelical declaration, that love is the fruit of 
forgiveness, which is bestowed on the simple condition of faith. 
What agreement can be discovered between these two conversations ? 
We may conceive of very considerable alterations being made by 
tradition in the historical framework of a narrative. But by what 
marvellous process could one of these two conversations have been 
transformed into the other t 

6. The Women who ministered to Jesus: viiL 1-3. — By 
the side of the high religious problems raised by the life of 
Jesus, there is a question, seldom considered, which nevcrthe^ 
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less possesses some interest : How did Jesus find tlie means 
of subsistence during the two or three years that His ministiy 
lasted ? He had given up His earthly occupation. He de- 
liberately refrained from using His miraculous power to supply 
His necessities. Further, He was not alone; He was con- 
stantly accompanied by twelve men, who had also abandoned 
their trade, and whose maintenance He had taken on Himself 
in calling them to follow Him. The wants of this itinerant 
society were met out of a common purse (John ziiL 29) ; the 
same source furnished their alms to the poor (John xii 6). 
But how was this purse itself filled ? The problem is partly, 
but not completely, explained by hospitality. Had He not 
various needs, of clothing, etc. ? The true answer to this 
question is furnished by this passage, which possesses, there- 
lore, considerable interest. Jesus said : ** Seek first the kingdom 
of God, and other things shall he added v/rUo yov^ He also 
said : " There is nxme tJiat leaves father, mother . . ., hoitse, lands 
for the kingdom of God, who does nx)t find a hundred times 
morer He derived these precepts from His daily experience. 
The grateful love of those whom He filled with His spiritual 
riches provided for His temporal necessities, as well as for 
those of His disciples. Some pious women spontaneously 
rendered Him the services of mother and sisters. 

This passage would suffice to prove the excellence of Luke's 
sources ; their originality, for the other evangelists furnish no 
similar information ; their exactness, for who would have in- 
vented such simple and positive details with the names and 
rank of these women ? and their purity, for what can be 
iurther removed from false marvels and legendary fictions than 
this perfectly natural and prosaic account ot the Lord's means 
ot subsistence during the course of His ministry ? 

Vers. 1-3.^ Luke indicates this time as a distinctly marked 
epoch in the ministry of the Lord. He ceases to make 
Capernaum, His IBia 7ro\t9, ffis oum city (Matt. ix. 1), the 
centre ot His activity ; He adopts an altogether itinerant mode 
of life, and literally has no place where to lay His head. It 
is this change in His mode of living, carried out at this tum\ 

* Ver. S. Instead of «»«•«#, which is the reading of T. R. with M. A. L. M. X. n. 
•everal Mnn. It^*'., »vTMt is read in 18 >ljj. 90 Mnn. Syr. It*"l Or. Ang.— The 
Mm9. vai-y between i* and «v«. 
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wliicli iuduces Luke to place here this glimpse into tlie meaua 
of His material support The aor. iyofero, it came to pass 
(ver. 1), indicates a definite time. The /cai before avro^, as the 
sign of the apodosis, betrays an Aramaean source. The imperf . 
huoSeue, He went throughout, denotes a slow and continuous 
mode of travelling. The preposition icard expresses the par- 
ticular care which He bestowed on every place, whether large 
(city) or small (village). Everjrwhere He gave Himself time 
to stay. To the general idea of a proclamation, expressed by 
the verb ictipwrtreuf, to prench, the second verb, to evangelize, to 
announce the glad tidings of the kingdom, adds the idea of a 
proclamation of grace as the prevailing character of His teach- 
ing. — ^The Twelve accompanied Him. What a strange sight 
this little band presented, passing through the cities and 
country as a number of members of the heavenly kingdom, 
entirely given up to the work of spreading and celebrating 
salvation ! Had the world ever seen anything like it ? — 
Among the women who accompanied this band, filling the 
humble ofiice of servants, Luke makes special mention first 
of Mary, sumamed Magdalene, This surname is probably de- 
rived from her being originally from Magdala, a town situated 
on the western shore of the sea of Galilee (Matt. xv. 39), 
the situation of which to the north of Tiberias is still indi- 
cated at the present day by a village named M-Megdil (the 
tower). The seven demons (Mark xvi. 9) denote, without 
doubt, the culminating point of her possession, resulting from 
a series of attacks, each of which had aggravated the evil 
(Luke xi 24-26). It is without the least foundation that 
tradition identifies Mary Magdalene with the penitent sinner 
of chap. viL Possession, which is a disease (see iv. 33), has 
been wrongly confounded with a state of moral corruption. 
The surname, oj Magdala, is intended to distinguish this Mary 
from all the others of this name, more particularly from her of 
Bethany. — Chvaa was probably entrusted with some of&ce in 
the household of Herod Antipas. Might he not be that 
fiatrOuKo^;, court lord, whose son Jesus had healed (John iv.), 
and who had believed with all his house t — ^We know nothing 
of Susanna and the other women. — Atnve; reminds us that it 
wn9 in the capacity of servants that they accompanied Him. — 
diaKoveiv, to serve, here denotes pecuniary assistance, as Horn. 
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XV. 25, and also the personal attentions which might be ren* 
dered by a mother or sisters (ver. 21). The reading of the 
T. R, avT&, who served Him, may be a correction in accord- 
ance with Matt, ztvii 55, Mark xv. 41 ; but the reading 
avrol^, who served theni, is the more probable one according 
to ver. 1 (the Twelve) and iv. 39. 

What a Messiah for the eye of flesh, this being living on 
the charity of men ! But what a Messiah for the spiritual 
eye, this Son of God living on the love of those to whom 
His own love is giving life ! What an interchange of good 
offices between heaven and earth goes on around His person ! 

7. ^?%e Parable of the Sower: viii. 4-18. — ^The preceding 
passage indicated a change in the mode of the Lord's outward 
life. The following passage indicates a change in His mode 
of teaching ; a crisis, therefore, has been reached. The sequel 
will make us acquainted with its nature. Before this, Jesus 
had spoken a few parables (v. 36-39, vL 39, 47 et seq.). 
From now, and for a very long time. He habitually makes 
use of this method. The parable possesses the double pro- 
perty of making an indelible impression of the truth on the 
mind of him who is able to perceive it through the figure in 
which it is clothed, and of veiling it from the observation of 
the inattentive or indolent hearer whose mind makes no 
effort to penetrate this covering. It is thus admirably fitted 
for making a selection from the hearers. — The term parable 
(from irapafiaXKei^v, to place side hy side) denotes a form of 
instruction in which^ by the side of the truth, is placed the 
image which represents it This is also the meaning of 
irapoifila, a path by the side of the high road. The parable 
bears a dose resemblance to the fable ; but it differs from it 
in two respects, one of substance, the other of fonn. Whilst 
the fable refers to the relations of men with one another, and 
to the moral laws which regulate these relations, the parable 
deals with man's relations with God, and with the lofty 
principles by which they are governed. The loftier sphere 
in which the parable moves determines the difference of form 
which distinguishes it from the fable. The fable partakes of 
a humorous character ; it is quite allowable, therefore, in it to 
make plants and animals speak. The aim of the parable is 
too serioud to comport with such fictiona There must be 
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notliing in tlio picture to violate probability. Animals and 
material objects may be employed in the parable (sheep, 
leaven) ; but they must not assume a character contrary to 
their actual nature. — The parable was the most natural mode 
of teaching for Jesus to adopt. Living in the incessant con- 
templation of the divine world, which lay open to His inward 
sense, finding Himself at the same time also in constant 
intercourse with the external world, which He observed with 
intelligent and calm attention, He was necessarily led to 
make constant comparisons of these two spheres, and to per- 
ceive the innumerable analogies which exist between them. 

The first parable He uttered that was fully worked out, 
appears to have been this of the sower. Matthew makes it 
the opening parable of the large collection in chap. xiiL 
Mark assigns it a similar place at the head of a more limited 
collection, chap. iv. It is the only one, besides that of the 
vine-dressers, a parable belonging to our Lord's last days, 
which has been preserved in all the three Syn. In all three, 
the general explanation, which Jesus gives His disciples once 
for all, as to why He employs this form of teaching, is con 
nected with the account of this parable. It appears, therefore, 
that it was the first complete similitude that He ofiTered them. 
Moreover, it was the one which seems to have struck the 
disciples the most, and which was most frequently told in the 
oral tradition; this explains its reproduction by our three 
evangelists. 

The following passage contains : 1st, The parable (vers. 4- 
8) ; 2d. The explanations given by Jesus respecting this mode 
of teaching (vers. 9 and 10) ; ScL The exposition of the parable 
(vers. 11-15) ; ^th. A warning to the apostles as to the course 
they must pursue in regard to truths which Jesus teaches 
them in this way (vers. 16-18). 

Is^. Vers. 4-8.* The Parable. — Matthew and Mark place 
this parable after the visit of the mother and brethren of 
Jesus (Matt xiiL 1 ; Mark iv. 1). In Luke it immediately 
precedes the same narrative (ver. 19 et seq.). This connection 
may be the result of a real chronological relation, or of a moral 

' Ver. 4. K. some Mnn., rvy«vr«f. — Ver. 6. B. L. R. Z., %»Ttxivt9 instead of 
19'iriv. — Vpr. S. Almost aU the Mjj. read vt instead oi txt^ which is the reading 
of T. R. ii'ith D. and some Mnn. 
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relation as well ; comp. ver. 1 5, " those who keep the word 
and bring forth fruit," with ver. 21, "those who hear the 
word of God and practise it" — We might make ro^v ini/iropeuo- 
fievmv, comiTig together unto Him, the complement of op^Xov, 
a mvltUude, by giving kcU the sense of even. But this con- 
struction is forced; the two genitives are parallel Lukes 
meaning is : " As a great multitude was gathered about Him, 
and as it was continually increasing, owing to fresh additions, 
which were arriving more or less from every city." This 
prefatory remark contains a great deal Jesus goes through 
the country, stopping at every place ; the Twelve are His 
immediate attendants ; the cities are emptied, so to speak ; 
their entire populations accompany Him. We have evidently 
reached a crisis. But the more the number of His hearers 
increases, the more clearly Jesus sees that the time has come 
to set some sifting process to work amongst them ; if, on the 
one hand, it is necessary to draw tlie spiritual into closer 
attachment, on the other, it is of importance to keep the 
carnal at a distance. The parables, in general, have this 
tendency ; that of the sower, by its very meaning, has a 
direct application to this state of things. — ^It appears from 
Matthew and Mark that Jesus was seated in a vessel on the 
sea-shore, and that from this kind of pulpit He taught the 
people who stood upon the banks. He could therefore easily 
discern the various expressions of the persons composing the 
multitude. — ^The art. o before (nreipayv designates that one of 
the servants who has been entrusted with this work. Gross 
points out the contrast between this sower, who commences 
the work of establishing the kingdom of God by means of 
the Word alone, and the Messiah, as pictured by John the 
I>aptist, Jiaving His fan in His hand, — Jesus divides His 
hearers into tour classes, and compares them to foiur kinds of 
soil, of which the 8un*ounding country furnished Him with 
illustrations at the very time He was speaking. From the 
edge of the lake the soil rises very rapidly; now, on such 
slopes, it easily happens that the higher portion of a field has 
only a thin layer of mould, whilst, going down towards the 
plain, the bed of earth becomes deeper. Hence the differences 
indicated. The first soil Qyy the wayside) is the part nearest 
the path which is freely used by passers-by. The second {on. 
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ihs rack according to Luke ; 4n stony places, in Matthew and 
Mark) does not denote, as is often thought, a soil full of 
stones ; but, as is weU expressed by Luke, and confirmed by 
the explanation, hecat^se there was no depth of earth (Matthew 
and Mark), that portion of the field where the rock is only 
covered with a thin layer of earth. The third is a fertile 
soil, but ahready choke-full of the seeds of thorns and briars. 
There remains the good soil (Mark and Matthew, tcaXi^. This 
last land is neither hard as the first, nor thin as the second, 
nor wnclean as the third ; it is soft, deep, and free from other 
seeds. The four prep, employed by Luke well describe these 
difierent relations of the seed with the soil: irapd, hy the 
side; hrl, upon; h fiiff^, in the midst; eh, into (hrl in the 
T. R, ver. 8, has only very insufficient authorities). 

The fate of the seed is determined by the nature of tii& 
soil On the first soil it does not even spring up. The 
^vh, having spnmg up (vers. 6-8), is passed over in silence 
in the 5th verse. Not having germinated, the seed is 
destroyed by external causes, the passers-by and the birds. 
Matthew and Mark mention only the latter. On the second 
soil the seed springs up ; but the root, immediately meeting 
with the rock, cannot develope itself in proportion to the 
stem, and, as soon as the sun has dried up the thin layer of 
earth, the plant perishes. The seed on the third soil grows 
into ear; but briars choke it before the grain is formed. 
Thus in the first case there are two external causes of 
destruction ; in the second, an external and an internal cause ; 
in the third, a single cause, and this altogether internal On 
the fourth soil the plant successfully accomplishes the entire 
cycle of vegetation. Luke only mentions the highest degree 
of fertility, a hundred-fold. Matthew and Mark speak of 
lesser degrees; Mark in an ascending, and Matthew in a 
descending order. How puerile and unworthy of earnest 
men these trifling variations would be, if the evangelists 
worked upon a common document ! 

The Lord invites the serious attention of the multitude to 
this result ; iffxopec, Re raises His voice [He cried, A. Y.], these 
are the words which He emphasizes. He endeavours to 
awaken that inward sense for divine things, without which 
religious teaching is only an empty sound. — The design of 
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Jesus is, fii'st of all, to show that He is not deceived by the 
sight of this crowd, which is apparently so attentive ; then to 
pnt His disciples on their guard against the expectations 
which such a large concourse might create in their minds ; 
lastly, and more than all, to warn His hearers of the perils 
which threatened the holy impressions they were then ex- 
periencing. 

2d. Vers. 9 and 10.^ The Parables in general. — ''And 
His disciples asked Him, saying, What might this parable he t 
10. And He said, TTrdo you it is given to hnmo the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God: hut to others in parables; that seeing 
they might not see, and hearing they might not understand!* — 
The question of the disciples referred solely to the meaning 
of the preceding parable ; but Jesus takes advantage of it to 
give them a general explanation of this mode of teaching. It 
is the same in Mark, who only adds this detail : when they 
were alone with Him, In Matthew the question of the 
disciples is altogether general : ** Wherefore spedkest Thou unto 
them in parables f" This form of the question appears to 
us less natural — ^The reply of Jesus is more extended in 
Matthew. He quotes in extenso the prophecy of Isaiah (chap. 
vL) to which Luke's text alludes, and which Mark incorporates 
into the discourse of Jesus. Bleek professes to find in the 
because of Matthew (xiii. 13) a less harsh thought than the in 
order that of Mark and Luke. He is wrong ; the thought is 
absolutely the same. In both cases, Jesus distinctly declares 
that the object of His parables is not to make divine truths 
intelligible to all, but to veil them from those who are in* 
different to them. And it is for this very reason that He 
avails Himself of this mode of teaching just from this tima 
By such preaching as the Sermon on the Mount He had 
accomplished the first work of His spiritual fishing ; He had 
cast the net Now begins the second, the work of selection ; 
and this He accomplishes by means of teaching in parables. 
As we have seen, the parable possesses the double property of 
attracting some, while it repels others. The veil which it 
throws over the truth becomes transparent to the attentive 
mind, while it remains impenetrable to the careles& Tfyi 

^ Yer. 9. K. B. D. L. R. Z. some Mnn. Syr. Itpi«*<i>*, omit Xtynrtt before w>§, 
— -Vor. 10. K. R. Bome Hnn., mtuvtm^u instead of fwumwn. 
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opposition between these two results is expressed in Luke by 
these words^ designedly placed at the beginning of the phrase, 
to you and to otJiers. It is the same in Matthew, to you and 
to those ; in Mark, more forcibly still, to yoVf and to those who 
are withoiU, The perf. hi^ai does not refer to any ante- 
cedent decree (the aor. would have been required), but to the 
actual condition of the disciples, which renders them fit to 
receive the revelation of divine things. It is the inward 
drawing due to divine teaching, of which Jesus speaks in 
John VL — ^The term mystery, in Scripture, denotes the plan of 
salvation, in so far aa it can only be known by man through 
a higher revelation (jivito, to irdtiate). Used in the plural 
(the mysteries), it denotes the different parts of this great 
whola These are the heavenly things of which Jesus spoke . 
to Nicodemus (John iii 12), and which He contrasted with 
the earthly things which He had preached at the commence- 
ment The verb understood before h irapa^dKoLk is \dXelTcu, 
— ^But how, when God makes a revelation, can it be His will 
not to be understood, as Isaiah says (chap, vi.), and as is 
repeated here by Jesus ? That is not, as Eiggenbach says, 
either His first will or His last It is an intermediate decree ; 
it is a chastisement When the heart has failed to open to 
the first beams of truth, the brighter beams which follow, 
instead of enlightening, dazzle and blind it ; and this result is 
willed by God ; it is a judgment Since Pharaoh refuses to 
humble himself under the first lessons he receives, subsequent 
lessons shall harden him ; for, if he is unwilling to be con- 
verted himself, he must at least subserve the conversion of 
others by the conspicuousness of his punishment The Jewish 
people themselves, in the time of Isaiah, were just in this 
position. God makes them feel this by calling them, not my 
people, but this people. God already sees that the nation is 
incapable of fulfilling the part of an apostle to the world 
which had departed from Him. This part it shall accomplish, 
nevertheless; only it shaU not be by its missionary action, 
but by its ruin. This ruin, therefore, becomes necessary} 
and "because this ruin is necessary (Matthew), or in order that 
it may take place (Mark and Luke), Israel must be hardened. 
A similar state of things recurred at the period in Jesus' 
ministry which we have now reached. Israel rejected as a 
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nation the light which shone in Jesus ; and this light covered 
itself nnder the veil of the parable. Bnt through this veil it 
sent out still more brilliant rays into the hearts of those who, 
like His disciples^ had welcomed with eagerness its first beams. 
— ^The terms, see, hear, refer to the description in the parable ; 
not seeing, and not n/nderstandiftg, to its real meaning. 

3d. Vers. 11-15.^ 2%6 Explanation of the Parable. — The 
expression, Now the parable is this (ver. 11), signifies that the 
essence of the picture is not in its outward form, but in its 
idea. The point of resemblance between the word and the 
seed, is the living power contained in a vehicle which conceals 
it. — By th^ word Jesus doubtless means primarily His own 
teaching, but He also comprehends in it any preaching that 
faithfully represents His own. — Amongst the multitude Jesus 
discerned four kinds of expression : countenances expressing 
thoughtlessness and indifTerence ; faces full of enthusiasm and 
delight ; others with a careworn, preoccupied expression ; and 
lastly, expressions of serene joy, indicating a full acceptance 
of the truth that was being taught. — In the explanation which 
follows, the word is sometLmes identified with the new life 
which is to spring &om it, and the latter with the individuals 
themselves, in whom it is found. This accounts for the 
strange expressions : those which are sown hy the wayside (ver. 
12; comp. vers. 13, 14, 15); ^Aese have no root (ver. 13); 
they are choJeed (ver. 14). l^e first class contains those who 
are wholly insensible to religion, who are conscious of no 
need, have no fear of condemnation, no desire of salvation, 
and consequently no aflBnity with the gospel of Christ In 
their case, therefore, the word becomes a prey to external 
agents of destruction. Only one is mentioned in the applica- 
tion, tJie devU (Luke), Saian (Mark), the evU one (Matthew), 
who employs various means of diverting their minds, in order 
to make them forget what they have heard. Had not Jesus 
believed in the existence of Satan, He would never have spoken 
of him as a reality answering to the figure of the parable. — 01 
aKovovre;, who hear, must be thus explained: "who hear, and 
nothing wjOTe^ This implies Matthew's do njot understand. 

The second are the superficial but excitable natures, in 

^ Ver. 12. M. B. L. XT. 2. some Mun., a»»»fm9rts instead of «»«iwrn#.— - 
Ver. 18. ((* D. Fw. X., wv mrfM instead of vn$ 9r%rfm$, 
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whom imagination and sensibility for the moment make up 
for the absence of moial feeling. They are channed with the 
novelty of the gospel, and the opposition which it offers to 
received ideas. In every awakening, such men form a con- 
siderable portion of the new converts. But in their case the 
word soon comes into conflict with an internal hindrance: 
a heart of stone which the humiliation of repentance and the 
love of holiness have never broken. Thus it finds itself 
given over to external agents of destruction, such as temptation 
(Luke), tribulcUion and persecution (Matthew and Mark) ; the 
enmity of the rulers, the rage of the Phariseefif, the danger of 
excommunication, in a word, the necessity of suffering in 
order to remain faithfid. Those who have merely sought for 
spiritual enjoyment in the gospel are therefore overcome. — 
In ver. 13 the verb elalp must be understood, and ot orav 
must be made the predicate : are those who, when . . . The 
m at the end of the verse is a development of oStoa, and 
signifies wJio, as sucK 

The third are persons with a measure of earnestness, but 
their heart is divided ; they seek salvation and acknowledge 
the value of the gospel, but they are bent also upon their 
earthly welfare, and are not determined to sacrifice everything 
for the truth. These persons are often foimd at the present 
day among those who are regarded as real Christians. Their 
worldly-mindedness maintains its ground notwithstanding 
their serious interest in the gospel, and to the end hinders 
their complete conversion.— The miscarriage of the seed here 
results from an inward cause, which is both one and threefold : 
<ure8 (in the case of those who are in poverty), riches (in 
those who are making their fortune), and the pieasfu/res of life 
(in those who are already rich). These persons, like Ananias 
«nd Sapphira, have overcome the fear of persecution, but, like 
them, they sucoxmib to the inward obstacle of a divided heart 
— IIopevofjLepoi, go forth, describes the bustle of an active life, 
•coming and going in the transaction of business (2 Sam. iiL 
1). It is in this verse especially that the seed is identified 
with the new life in the believer. The form differs completely 
in the three Syn. 

In the fourth their spiritual wants rule their lifa Their 
conscience is not asleep, as in the first ; it is that, and not, as 
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in the case of the second, imagination or sensibility, which 
rules the will; it prevails over the earthly intereste which 
have sway in the third. These are the souls described by 
Paul in Bom. vii ^Ev xapSia and rov X0701; depend on the 
two verbs oKova-airre^ Karexpvaiv combined, which together 
denote one and the same act : to hsar and to keep, for such 
persons, are the same thing. The term perseverance refers to 
the numerous obstacles which the seed has had to overcome 
in order to its full development; comp. the xaff inrofiovrpt 
Spyov ayaOov (Rom. iL 7). Jesus was certainly thinking here 
of the disciples, and of the devoted women who accompanied 
Him. Luke makes no mention either in the parable or the 
explanation of the different degrees of fertility indicated by 
Matthew and Mark, and the latter mention them here also in 
a contrary order. 

We do not think that a single verse of this explanation of 
the parable is compatible with the hypothesis of the employ- 
ment of a common text by the evangelists, or of their having 
copied from each other; at least it must be admitted that 
they allowed themselves to trifle, in a puerile and profane 
way, with the words of the Lord. The constant diversity of 
the three texts is, on the other hand, very naturally expla&ied. 
if their original source was the traditional teaching. 

4th, Vers. 16-18.^ Practical Conclusion, — *' No Trum, when 
he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it 
under a "bed; bu^t setteth it on a candlestick, that they which 
enter in may see the light. 17. For nothing is secret thai shall 
not he made manifest ; neither anything hid that shall not he 
known and come abroad. 18. Take heed therefore how ye hear; 
for whoso&oer hath, to him shall he given; and whosoever hath 
not, from him shall he taken even that which he seemeth to have,*'' 
— Bleek can perceive no connection between these reflections 
and the preceding parable. But they are closely connected 
with the similar reflections in vers. 9 and 10. lliere is even 
a designed antithesis between the growth of the light (vers. 
16 and 17) and the increase of the darkness (ver. 10). Jesus 
is speaking to the disciples. The word which is tsranslated 

* Yer. 16. The Mss. Tary between utt Xuxfuis and tm rnv Av;^M«r (a readier 
deriyed from Matthew and Mark, and from zi. S3). — ^Yer. 17. K. B. L. Z^ • <• 
fui yu00in instead of # •» yutwinnrmi. 
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eancBe denotes simply a lamp, just a saucer filled with oil in 
which a wick is placed— the mode of Kghting most used in 
the East It may therefore be placed without any danger 
under such a vessel as a bushel, which serves at once for 
measure, table, and dish amongst the poor, or under the divan 
(icXlinf), a bench furnished with cushions and raised from the 
floor from one to three feet, on which it is customary to rest 
while engaged in conversation or at meals. Beds properly so 
called are not used in the East; they generally lie on the 
ground, on wraps and carpets.^ The lighted lamp might 
denote tJie apostles, whom Jesus enlightens with a view to 
make them the teachers of the world. Covering fhevr ligTvt 
would be not putting them into a position of sufficient in- 
fluence in regard to other men ; and setting it on a candlestick 
would signify, conferring on them the apostolic office, in virtue 
of which they wiU become the light of the world. Those who 
see the light on entering the house would be their converts 
from the Jews and heathen. Yer. 17 would be an allusion, 
as in xii. 3, to that law according to which truth is to be 
fully revealed to the world by the apostolic preaching. Lastly^ 
the 18th verse would refer to that growth of inward light 
which is the recompense of the preacher for the faithfulness 
of his labours. But it is just this last verse which upsets the 
whole of this interpretation. For, 1. With this meaning, 
Jesus ought to have said, not: Take heed how ye hear, but, 
Iww ye preach, 2. To have, in the sense of the 18th verse, 
is not certainly to produce fruits in others, but to possess the 
truth oneselfl We must therefore regard the term \vj(yo^, 
the lamp, as denoting the truth concerning the kingdom of God 
which Jesus unveils to the apostles in His parables. If He 
clothes the truth in sensible images, it is not to render it 
unintelligible {to jmt it wider a Imshel) ; on the contrary, in 
explaining it to them, as He has just done. He places it on 
the candlestick ; and they are the persons who are illuminated 
on entering, into the house. All will gradually become clear to 
them. Whilst the night thickens over Israel on account of 
its unbelief, the disciples will advance into even fuller light, 
until there is nothing left in the plan of God {His mysteries^ 
ver. 11) which is obscure or hidden (ver. 17). The heart of 

■ Fdlix Boret, Vvyoffe a» Ttmrt-BaknU, pp. 348 and Sid. 
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Jesus is lifted up at this prospect This accounts for the 
poetical rhythm which always appears at such moments. 
Here we see why it behoves the disciples to hear with the 
greatest care ; it is in order that they may really hold what 
He gives them^ Uke the good soil which receives and fertilizes 
the seed (ver. 18). He alone who assimilates His teaching 
by an act of living comprehension^ who really haih (the 
opposite of seeing without seeing, ver. 10), can receive con- 
tinually more. Acquisitions are mado only by means of, and 
in proportion to, what is already possessed. The Spirit Him- 
self only makes clear what has been kept (John xiv. 26). If, 
therefore, any one amongst them contents Himself with hear- 
ing truth without appropriating it, by and by he will obtain 
nothing, and at last even lose everything. Mark (iv. 21-25) 
says: that which Tis hath; Luke: that which he thinketh he 
haih. It comes to the same thing ; for, as to what is heard 
without comprehending it, it is equally true to say that he 
hath (in a purely external sense), or that he thinks he hath 
(in the real sense of the word have). Comp. Luke xix. 26. 
This very apophthegm is found several times in Matthew. It 
expresses one of the profoundest laws of the moral world. — 
Baur and Hilgenf eld thought they found in the word Zoxei, 
thinks he hath, a censure of Luke on the haughty pretensions 
of the Twelve! Our evangelists could never have antici- 
pated that they would ever have such perverse interpreters. — 
Nothing could more effectually allay any undue elation which 
the sight of these multitudes might excite in the minds of 
the disciples, than their being reminded in this way of their 
responsibility. The similar reflections in Mark (iv. 25) are too 
different in form to have been drawn from the same source. 

Mark goes on to narrate the parable of the ear of com, 
which he alone records. In Matthew there are six parables 
respecting the kingdom of God given along with that of the 
sower. They form an admirable whole. After the foundation 
of the kingdom described in the parable of the sower, thore 
tollows the mode of its devehpmeTit in that of the tares ; then 
its power, presented under two aspects (extension and trans- 
formation) — in those of the grain of mustard seed and the 
leaven; next, its incomparable valiu in the parables of the 
treasure and the pearl ; lastly, its consummation in that of the 
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net Is this systematic plan to be attributed to Jesus ? I 
think not He was too good a teacher to relate in this way 
seven parables all in a breath.^ On the other hand, did He 
only ntter on this occasion the parable of the sower? Certainly 
not, for Matthew says respecting this veiy time (xiiL 3): 
" And He spake many ihing$ unto them in parables" and Mark 
(iv. 2) : '' He taright them many things in parables." Probably, 
therefore, Jesus spoke on this day, besides the parable of the 
sower, that of the tares (Matthew), and that of the ear of 
com (Mark), the images of which are all taken firom the same 
sphere, and which immediately follow the first, the one in one 
Gospel, the other in the other. As to the other parables, 
Matthew has united them with the preceding, in accordance 
with his constant method of grouping the sayings of our Lord 
around a given subject Such different arrangements do not 
appear compatible with the use of the same written document 

8. Visit of the Mother and BreOiren of Jesus: viiL 
19-21. — ^We should have been ignorant of the real object of 
this visit, unless, in this as in several other cases, Mark's 
narrative had come in to supplement that of the other two. 
According to Mark, a report had reached the brethren of 
Jesus that He was in a state of excitement bordering on mad- 
ness ; it was just the echo of this accusation of the Pharisees : 
'^He casteth otU devils by Beelzebub** Gomp. Mark iii 21, 22. 
ELis brethren therefore came, intending to lay hold on Him 
{Kparrja-eu airrov, ver. 21), and take Him homa Matthew 
also connects this visit (xii 46) with the same accusation. 
In John, the brethren of Jesus are represented in a similar atti- 
tude in regard to Him (viL 5) : ^'His brethren also did n/)t belieoe 
on Him." As to Maiy, it is not said that she shared the 
sentiments of her sons. But when she saw them set out 
under the influence of such feelings, she would naturally 
desire to be present at the painful scene which she anticipated 
would take place. Perhaps also, like John the Baptist, she was 
unable to explain to herself the course which her Son's work 
was taking, and was distracted between contraiy impressions. 

Vers. 19-21.' The word mthoint (ver. 20) might be iinder* 

* I abide by this statement, notwithstanding tlie contrary assertion of Gess. 

* Ver. 20. M. B. D. L. ▲ Z. some Mnn. Syr. It omit Xiytfrtn.^Yer. 21. 
The Alex, omit hvtm. 
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stood to mean : " outaide the circle wliich smroanded Jesna" 
But Mark expressly mentions a house in which He was le- 
ceiving hospitality (yer. 20), and where a large ciowd wets 
seated arowid Him (vers. 32 and 34). — ^Aie these brethren of 
Jesus younger sons of Joseph and Mary, or sons of Joseph by 
a previous marriage ; or are they cousins of Jesus, sons of 
Cleopas (the brother of Joseph), who would be called his 
brethren, as having been brought up in the house of their 
unde Joseph ? We cannot discuss this question here. (See 
our Commentary on the Cfospel of John, iL 12.) One thing is 
certain, that the literal interpretation of the word brother, 
placed, as it is here, by the side of the word mother, is the 
most natural. — ^The answer of Jesus signifies, not that family 
ties are in His eyes of no value (comp. John xix. 26), but that 
they are subordinate to a tie of a higher and more durable 
nature. In those women who accompanied Him, exercising 
over Him a mother's care (vers. 2 and 3), and in those 
disciples who so faithfully associated themselves with Him in 
His work. He had found a family which supplied the place of 
that which had deliberately forsaken Him. And this new. 
spiritual relationship, eternal even as the God in whom it was 
based, was it not superior in dignity to a relationship of blood, 
which the least accident might break ? In this saying He 
expresses a tender and grateful affection for those faithful souls 
whose love every day supplied the place of the dearest domestic 
affection. He makes no mention of father ; this place belongs 
in His eyes to God alone. We see how the description of the 
actual circumstances, given by Mark, enables us to understand 
the appropriateness of this saying. This fact proves that Luke 
knew neither the narrative of this evangelist, nor that of the 
allied proto-Mark. How could he in sheer wilfulness have 
neglected the light which such a narrative threw upon the 
whole scene ? 

9. The Stilling of the Storm: viii 22-25.— We come now 
to a series of narratives which are found united together in 
the three Syit (Matt viiL 18 et seq. ; Mark iv. 35 et seq.): 
the storm, the demoniac, the daughter of Jairus, together with 
the woman afflicted with an issue of blood. From the con- 
nection of these incidents in our three Gk>spels, it has frequently 
been inferred that their authors made use of a common written 
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Bouroe. Bat, 1. How, in this case, has it come to pass that 
this cycle fills quite a different place in Matthew (immediately 
after the Sermon on the Mount) from that which it occupies 
in the other two ? And 2. How came Matthew to intercalate, 
between the return of Jesus and the account of the daughter 
of Jairus, two incidents of the greatest importance — ^the heal- 
ing of the paralytic (ix. 1 et seq.), and the call of Matthew — 
with the feast and the discourse which follow it (ver. 9 et seq.), 
incidents which in Mark and Luke occupy quite a different 
place ? The use of a written source does not accord with such 
independent arrangement. It is a Yery simple expknation to 
maintain that, in the traditional teaching, it was customary to 
relate these three facts together, probably for the simple reason 
that they were chronologically connected, and that to this 
natural cycle there were sometimes added, as in Matthew, other 
incidents which did not belong historically to this precise tima 
— That which renders this portion particularly remarkable is, 
that in it we behold the miraculous power of Jesus at its full 
height : power over the forces of nature (the storm) ; over the 
powers of darkness (the demoniacs) ; lastly, over death (the 
daughter of Jairus). 

Vers. 22-25.^ Miracles of this kind, while manifesting the 
original power of man over nature, are at the same time the 
prelude of the regeneration of the visible world which is to 
crown the moral renovation of humanity (Eom. viii). — ^Erom 
Matthew's narrative it might be inferred that this voyage took 
place on the evening of the same day on which the Sermon on 
the Mount was spoken. But, on the other hand, too many 
things took place, according to Matthew himself, for the limits 
of a single day. Mark places this embarkation on the evening 
of the day on which Jesus spoke the parable of the sower ; 
this note of the time is much more probabla Luke's indica- 
tion of the time is more general : on one of these days, but it 
does not invalidate Mark's. — The object of this excursion was 
to preach the gospel in the country situated on the other side 
of the sea, in accordance with the plan drawn out in viii 1. — 
According to Mark, the disciples' vessel was accompanied by 

* Ver. 24. «• X. r. sereral Mnn. Syi«". ItP>««»<i»«, omit inrwr* i<ri#rcr«. D. 
reads nufamyfti, — K* £- £"• G. H. eome Mnn. It^., iriivrAr* instead of twmuemtr*, 
■— K. A. n. Beyeial Mnn. add /MymXn to ymXnm (taken from the parallel passagesX 
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other boats. When they started, the weather was calm, and 
Jesus, yielding to fatigue, fell asleep. The pencil of Mark has 
preserved this never-to-be-forgotten picture : the Lord reclin- 
ing on the hinder part of the ship, with His head upon a 
pillow that had been placed there by some friendly hand. It 
often happens on lakes surrounded by mountains, that sudden 
and violent storms of wind descend from the neighbouring 
heights, especially towards evening, after a warm day. This 
well-known phenomenon is described by the word Korifirf, 
came doum} — In the expression cvpeTrXrjpovvro, they were filled, 
there is a confusion of the vessel with those whom it carries. 
— The term eirc<rrara is peculiar to Luke ; Mark says StSoo-- 
icoXe, Matthew icvpie. How ridiculous these variations would 
be if all three made use of the same document ! — The 24th 
verse describes one of the sublimest scenes the earth has ever 
beheld : man, calmly confident in Gk)d, by the perfect union 
of his will with that of the Almighty, controlling the wild 
fuiy of the blind forces of nature. The term hrerlfMi<r% 
rebuked, is an allusion to the hostile character of this power in 
its present manifestation. Jesus speaks not only to the wind« 
but to the water; for the agitation of the waves (icXv&hiy) 
continues after the hurricane is appeased. 

In Mark and Luke, Jesus first of all delivers His disciples 
from danger, then He speaks to their heart In Matthew, he 
first upbraids them, and then stills the storm. This latter 
course appears less in accordance with the wisdom of the Lord. 
— But why did the apostles deserve blame for their want of 
faith ? Ought they to have allowed the tempest to follow its 
course, in the assurance that with Jesus with them they ran 
no danger, or that in any case He would awake in time ? Or 
did Jesus expect that one of them, by an act of prayer and 
commanding faith, would still the tempest ? It is more 
natural to suppose that what He blames in them is the state 
of trouble and agitation in which He finds them on awaking. 
When faith possesses the heart, its prayer may be passionate 

> On these hurricanefl^ to wMch the Lake of Gennesareth is particularly ezpoMd, 
oomp. W. Thompson, ITAtf Lcmd amd ihn Book, London 1868, p. 875 (cited bj 
H. Fmrer) : *' Stonns of wind mah wildly through the deep mountain goiges 
which descend from the north and north-east^ and are not only yiolent, b«t 
■adden ; they often take place when the weather is perfectly dear. " 
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and urgent, but it will not be full of troubia There is nothing 
surprising, whatever any one may say, in the exclamation 
attributed to those who witnessed this scene (ver. 25) : first, 
because there were other persons there besides the apostles 
(Mark iv. 36) ; next, because such incidents, even when 
similar occurrences have been seen before, always appear new ; 
lastly, because this was the first time that the apostle saw their 
Master contend with the blind forces of nature. 

Strauss maintains that this is a pure mytL Keim, in 
opposition to him, alleges the evident antiquity of the narrative 
(the sublime majesty of the picture of Jesus, the absence of 
aU ostentation from His words and actions, and the simple 
expression of wonder on the part of the spectators). The 
narrative, therefore, must have some foundation in fact, in 
some natural incident of water-travel, which has been idealized 
in accordance with such words as Ps. evil 23 et seq., and the 
appeal to Jonah (i. 4-6): "Awake, sleeper." There, says 
criticism, you see how this history was mada We should 
rather say, how the trick was done. 

10. The Healing of the Demoniac: viiL 26-39. — ^This 
portion brings before us a storm no less difficult to still, and a 
yet more striking victory. Luke and Mark mention only one 
demoniac; Matthew speaks of two. The hypothesis of a 
common written source here encounters a difficulty which is 
very hard for it to surmount But criticism has expedients 
to meet all cases : according to Holtzmann, Matthew, who had 
omitted the healing of the demoniac at Capernaum, here repairs 
this omission, "by grouping the possessed who had been 
neglected along with this new case" (p. 255). This is a 
sample of what is called at the present day critical sagacity. 
As if the evangelists had no faith themselves in what they 
wrote with a view to win the faith of others I "Why shoidd 
it be deemed impossible for the two maniacs to have lived 
together, and for the healing of only one of the two to have 
presented the striking features mentioned in the following 
narrative ? However it was, we have here a proof of the 
independence of Matthew's narratives on the one hand, and of 
those of Mark and Luke on the other. 

Vers. 26-29.^ The JEncounUr. — ^There are three readiugs of 

* Ver. 26. T. K, with A. B. r. A. A. and 10 otlier Mjj. rnanj Mnn. Syr., reftdt 
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the name of the inhabitants, and unfortunately they are also 
found in both the other Syn. Epiphanios mentions the follow- 
ing forms : Fefifyeajpfw in Mark and Luke (but it is probable 
that, in the case of the Lake, we should read TcpaarpAw in 
this Father); raSapffvm in Matthew (Tepyea-aiwy in some 
manuscripts). It would seem to follow from a passage in 
Origen (Ad JoJl t vi c 24) that the most widdy-diffased 
reading in his time was repcurtfv&v, that Taiapfiv&v was only 
read in a small number of manuscripts, and that Fepjeinjviv 
was only a conjecture of his own. He states that Gerasa is a 
city of Arabia, and that there is neither sea nor lake near it ; 
that Oadara, a city of Judaea, well known for its warm baths, 
has neither a deep-lying piece of water with steep banks in 
its neighbourhood, nor is there any sea ; whilst, near the lake 
of Tiberias, the remains are to be seen of a city called Cttrgua^ 
near which there is a precipice overlooking the sea, and at 
which the place is still shown where the herd of swine cast 
themselves down. The Mss. are divided between these read- 
ings after the most capricious fashion. The great majority of 
the Mnn. in Matthew read Fepaariv&p, in Mark and Luke 
Fepyeofivw. The Latin documents are almost all in favour 
of refyyeofiv&v. Tischendorf (8th edition) reads FaZapf^vAv 
in Matthew, Tepcuniv&v in Mark, repffeaijv&v in Luke. Bleek 
thinks that the primitive Grospel on which, in his opinion, our 
three Syn. are based, read Tepcuniv&v, but that, owing to the 
improbability of this reading, it was changed by certain copyists 
into FaSapTiv&v, and by Origen into Tcp^eariv&v. Looking 
simply at the fact, this last name appears to him to agree with 
it best Li fact, Oerasa was a large city situated at a con- 
siderable distance to the south-east, on the borders of Arabia; 
and the reading Tepcuiriv&v can only be admitted by supposing 
that the district dependent on this city extended as far as to 
the sea of Galilee, which is inadmissible, although Stephen of 
Byzantium calls Gerasa a city of Decapolis. Oadara is nearer, 

VmhifnMn, B. D. It Yg., Ttfttwrnnn. K. L. X. Z. some Miul Cop. Epipb., 
T%fymm9. — ^Yer. 27. K. B. E. Z. some Hun. omit c»r«». — K. B., tx^^ isfteed 
of ux,n» — It B. L. Z. some Mnn., um XJF*^ iMmftn iniityad of i» xf *** '*•'•" 
MM. — Yer. 2S. K. B. L. X. Z. some Mnn. Syr. It omit »«i before mmmfmlat, — 
Yer. 29. B. F. M. A. Z., wm^yyuXt instead of wmfnyytXXtw, which is the reeding 
of T. B. with 16 mj. sereral Mnn. Syr., etc.— Yer. 29. The Mss. vaiy between 
Uir/MMv end s^ir^iMr*. — ^The Mss. TBiy between r$9 hufuf^t sad m hufuwim. 
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being only a few leagues from the south-east end of the sea 
of Galilee. Josephns calls it the metropolis of the Persea ; 
Pliny reckons it among the cities of Decapolis. Its suburbs 
might extend as far as the sea. But it is highly natural to 
suppose, that these two cities being so weU known, the copyists 
substituted their names for that of Oergesa, which was gene- 
rally unknown. It is a confirmation of this view, that the 
existence of a town of this name is attested not only by Origen, 
Eusebius, and Jerome, but by the recent discovery of ruins 
bearing the name of Gersa or Khersa, towards the embouchure 
of the Wady Semakh. The course of the walls is still visible, 
according to Thompson (p. 375). This traveller also says, that 
** the sea is so near the foot of the mountain at this spot, that 
animals having once got fairly on to the incline, could not help 
rolling down into the water" (p. 377). Wilson {Atheruevm, 
1866, L p. 438) states that this place answers aU the condi- 
tions of the Bible narrative.^ The true reading, therefore, 
would be Fefy/eoffv&v or Tep^eaalmv, This name, so little 
known, must have been altered first into Tepcurqv&v^ which 
has some resemblance to it, and then into Taiapvivwv? 

On the demoniacs, see iv. 33. — ^The 27th verse gives a 
description of the demoniac, which is afterwards finished in 
the 29th. This first description (ver. 27) only contains that 
which presented itself immediately to the observation of an 
eye-witness of the scene. The second and fuller description 
(ver. 29) is accounted for by the command of Jesus, which, to 
be intelligible, required a more detailed statement of the state of 
the possessed. This interruption, which is not found in Mark, 
reflects very naturally the impression of an eye-witness ; it 
demonstrates the independence of the respective narratives of 
Matthew and Luka The plural Satfiovui (demons), explained 
afterwards (ver. 30) by the afflicted man himself, refers doubt- 
less to the serious nature and multiplicity of the symptoms — 
melancholy, mania, violence, occasioned by a number of relapses 

1 We die these two authors from M. Eonrad Fnrrer: Die Bedeutwng der bibl 
Geographiei p. 19. 

3 K. Heer has recently proposed {Der Ktrchenfrevmd, 18th Hay 1870) a view 
which would more easily account for the reading Gercua found in the M88. 
by Origen : The original name of the place Oergeaa, abbreviated into Oerea, 
might be altered in popular speech into Cferasa, which it would be necessary 
not to confound with the name of the Arabian dtv. 
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(see on viiL 2 and zL 24-26). His refusing to wear clothes 
or remain in a hoase is connected with that alienation from 
society which characterizes such states. The Alex, reading : 
*' who for a long while past had worn no clothes/' is evidently 
an error. The note of time cannot refer to a circumstance 
altogether so subordinate as that of clothing. — ^The Levitical 
imdeanness of the tombs ensured to this man the solitude he 
sought — ^The sight of Jesus appears to have produced an 
extraordinary impression upon him. The holy, calm, gentle 
majesty, tender compassion, and conscious sovereignty which 
were expressed in the aspect of our Lord, awakened in him, 
by force of contrast, the humbling consciousness of his own 
state of moral disorder. He felt himself at once attracted 
and repelled by this man ; this led to a violent crisis in him, 
which revealed itself first of all in a cry. Then, like some 
ferocious beast submitting to the power of his subduer, he 
runs and kneels, protesting all the while, in the name of the 
spirit of which he is still the organ, against the power which 
is exerted over him. Luke says : irpoawhrreiv, not irpoa/ev- 
velv (Mark). The former term does not imply any religious 
feeling. — On the expression : IVTiat have I to do with thee t 
see on iv. 24. The name Jesus is wanting in Matthew, and 
it looks strange. How did he know this name ? Perhaps he 
had heard Jesus talked of, and instinctively recognised Him. 
Or perhaps there was a supernatural knowledge appertaining 
to this extraordinary state. The expression : Son of the most 
high God, is explained by the prevalence of polytheism in 
those countries where there was a large heathen population. 
Josephus calls Gadara a Greek cUy, We must not infer from 
this that this man was a heathen. 

In his petition, ver. 28, the demoniac still identifies himself 
with the alien spirit which holds him in his power. The 
torment which he dreads is being sent away into the abyss 
(ver. 31) ; Matthew adds, hefore the time. The power of act- 
ing on Uie world, for beings that are alienated from God and 
move only within the void of their own subjectivity, is a tem- 
porary solace to their unrest To be deprived of this power 
is for them just what a return to prison is for the captive. 
If we read irapifyyeiKe, we must give this aor. the meaning of 
a plus-perfect : For He had commanded. But MS. authority 
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is rather in favour of the imperf. wapijyeXKey : *' For He was 
commanding him^' This tense indicates a continuous action, 
which does not immediately produce its effect The demon's 
crj of distress, TormefnX me not, is called forth by the strong 
and continued pressure which the command of Jesus put upon 
hiuL This imperf. corresponds with Mark's eKef9 ^ip. We 
find in these two analogous forms the common type of the 
traditional narratioa — The for, which follows, explains this 
imperfect The evil did not yield instantly, because it had 
taken too deep root SvptfpirdKei, it k^t him in its possession, 
IToXXoZ? jfpovoi^ may signify for a long time past or oftentimes. 
With the second sense, there would be an allusion to a series 
of relapses, each of which had aggravated the evil 

Vers. 30-33/ The Cure, — To this prayer, in which the 
victim became involuntanly the advocate of his tormentor, 
Jesus replies by putting a question: He asks the afflicted 
man his name. For what purpose? There is nothing so 
suitable as a calm and simple question to bring a madman to 
himself. Above all, there is no more natural way of awaken- 
ing in a man who is beside himself the consciousness of his 
own personality, than to make him tell his own nama A 
man's name becomes the expression of his character, and a 
summary of the histoiy of his life. Now, the first condition 
of any cure of this afflicted man was a return to the distinct 
feeling of his own personality. — ^There was at this time a word 
which, more than any other, called up the idea of the resistless 
might of the conqueror under whom Israel was then suffering 
oppression. This was the word Legion. The sound of this 
word called up the thought of those victorious armies before 
which the whole world bowed down. So it is by this term 
that this afflicted man describes the power which oppresses 
him, and with which he stUl confoimds himseK. The expres- 
sion, many deTnons, is explained by the multiplicity and diversity 
of the symptoms (ver. 29). — To this answer the demoniac 
adds, in the name of his tyrant, a fresh request The demon 
understands that he must release his prey ; but he does not 
want to enter forthwith into a condition in which contact 

' Ver. 80. K. B. Syif*. It omit ;Liy«»».— Ver. 81. The Mas. vaiy between 
wtif%»mx»if9 and «wff»iiA.ii. — ^Ver. 82. The Mas. Tary between ^•enfttm and /3«r- 
M^fMvy.^K* B. C. L. Z. some Mnn. Iti^'*i*", rc^iMiJii#»9 instead of wmft»ukmu 

VOL. L 2 B 
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ynth. terrestrial realities would be no longer possible to lnm.«* 
In Mark there is bere found the strange expression : ^ not to 
send them otU of ths caimtry" which may mean, to tJie desert, 
where unclean but not captive spirits were thought to dwell, 
or into the abyss, whence they went forth to find a temporary 
abode upon the eartL The sequel shows that the second 
meaning must be preferred. Jesus makes no answer to this 
request His silence is ordinarily regarded as signifying con- 
sent But the silence of Jesus simply means that He insists 
on the command which He has just given. When He wishes 
to reply in the affirmative, — as, for instance, at the end of ver. 
32, — he does so distinctly. This explanation is confirmed by 
Matthew, *' If thou cast us otU . . " Their request to enter 
into the swine only refers, therefore, to the way by which they 
were suffered to go into the abyss. What is the explanation 
of this request, and of the permission which Jesus accorded to 
it ? As to these evil spirits, we can understand that it might 
be pleasant to them, before losing all power of action, to find 
one more opportunity of doing an injury. Jesus, on his part, 
has in view a twofold result The Jewish exorcists, in order 
to assure their patients that they were cured, were accustomed 
to set a pitcher of water or some other object in the apartment 
where the expulsion took place, which the demon took care to 
upset in going out What they were accustomed to do as 
charlatans, Jesus sees it good to do as a physician. The iden- 
tification of the sick man with his demon had been a long- 
existing fact of consciousness (vers. 27 and 29). A decisive 
sign of the reality of the departure of the evil power was 
needed to give the possessed perfect assurance of his deliver- 
ance. Besides this reason, there was probably another. The 
theocratic feeling of Jesus had been wounded by the sight of 
these inmiense herds of animals which the law declared un- 
clean. Such an occupation as this showed how completely 
the line of demarcation between Judaism and paganism was 
obliterated in this country. Jesus desired, by a sensible judg- 
ment, to reclaim the people, and prevent their being still more 
unjudaized. 

The influence exerted by the demons on the herd was in 
no sense a possession. None but a moral being can be morally 
possessed. But we know that several species of animals aie 
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accessible to collective influences, — that steine, in particular, 
readily yield to panics of terror. The idea that it was the 
demoniac himself who frightened them, by throwing himself 
into the herd, is incompatible with the text — Mark, whose 
narrative is always distinguished by the exactness of its details, 
says that the number of the swine was about two thousand 
An item of his own invention, says De Wette ; an appendix 
of later tradition, according to Bleek : here we see the neces- 
sary consequence of the critical system, according to which 
Mark is supposed to have made use of the text of the other 
two, or of a document common to them alL — The number 
2000 cannot serve to prove the individvdl possession of the 
swine by the demons (legion, ver. 30), for a legion com- 
prised 4000 men. — ^The question has been asked. Had Jesus 
the right to dispose in this way of other people's property ? 
One might as well ask whether Peter had the right to dispose 
of the lives of Ananias and Sapphira I It is one of those cases 
in which the power, by its very nature, guarantees the right 

Vers. 34-39.* The Effect produced. — ^First, on the people of 
the country ; next, on the afi9icted man. The owners of the 
herd dwelt in the city and neighbourhood. They came to 
convince themselves with their own eyes of the loss of which 
they had been informed by the herdsmen. On reaching the 
spot^ they beheld a sight which impressed them deeply. The 
demoniac was known all through the country, and was an 
object of imiversal terror. They found him cahn and restored. 
So great a miracle could not fail to reveal to them the power 
of God, and awaken their conscience. Their fears were con- 
firmed by the account given them of the scene which had just 
occurred by persons who were with Jesus, and had witnessed 
it (ot ISoirre:, ver. 36). These persons were not the herdsmen ; 
for the cure was wrought at a considerable distance from the 
place where the herd was feeding (Matt viii. 30). They were 
the apostles and the people who had passed over the sea with 
them (Mark iv. 36). The xal, also, is undoubtedly authentic ; 

' Ver. 84. The Mas. vary between yty»90t and ytyimfuftf.-^Airtxi^nrtt, in the 
T. B., 18 only read in a few Mnn. — Ver. 85. K* B., t|ffX#i» instead of i^iXuXv^ii. — 
Ver. 86. K. B. C. D. L. P. X. some Mnn. and Vas. omit »«« before m i)«vrif.— 
Ver. 87. The Mas. vary between ji^r«rai>(Byz.) and fff«rr«^i» (Alex.). — K* Im P. 
X.y Ttfyt0n9*ff, B. C. D. It. Vg., Tipm^n^m instead of r«)«^«v*rv, which ia the 
reading of T. R. with 14 ^. many Mnn. Syr. 
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the latter account was supplementary to that of the herdsmen, 
which referred principally to the loss of the herd. — ^The fear 
of the inhabitants was doubtless of a superstitious nature. 
But Jesus did not wish to force Himself upon them, for it 
was still the season of grace, and grace limits itself to making 
its offers. He yielded to the request of the inhabitants, who, 
regarding Him as a judge, dreaded further and still more 
terrible chastisement at His hand. He consents, therefore, to 
depart from them, but not without leaving them a witness of 
His grace in the person of him who had become a living 
monument of it The restored man, who feels his moral 
existence linked as it were to the person of Jesus, begs to be 
permitted to accompany Him. Jesus was already in the ship, 
Mark tells us. He does not consent to this entreaty. In 
Galilee, where it was necessary to guard against increasing the 
popular excitement. He forbade those He healed publishing 
abroad their cura But in this remote country, so rarely 
visited by Him, and which He was obliged to leave so abruptly, 
He needed a missionary to testify to the greatness of the 
Messianic work which God was at this time accomplishing 
for His people. There is a fine contrast between the expres- 
sion of Jesus : ** What Gfod hath done for thee/' and that of 
the man : " What Je$u8 had done for him." Jesus refers all 
to God ; but the afSicted man could not forget the instrument 
The whole of the latter part of the narrative is omitted in 
Matthew. Mark indicates the field of labour of this new 
apostle as comprising not his own city merely, but the whole 
of the Decapolis. 

Volkmar applies here his system of allegorical interpretation. 
This incident is nothing, according to him, but the symbolical re- 
presentation of the work of Paul amongst the Gentiles. The 
demoniac represents the heathen world; the chains with which 
they tried to bind him are legislative enactments, such as those of 
Lycurgus and Solon ; the swine, the obscenities of idolatry ; the 
refusal of Jesus to yield to the desire of the restored demoniac, when 
he wished to accompany Him, the obstacles which Jewish-Christians 
put in the way of the entrance of the converted heathen into the 
Church; the request that Jesus would withdraw, the irritation 
caused in heathen countries by the success of Paul (the riot at 
Ephesus, ex. gr,), Eeim is opposed to this unlimited allegorizing, 
which borders, indeed, on absurdity. He very properly objects, 
that the demoniac is not even (as is the case with the Canaanitish 
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woTnnn) spoken of as a heathen ; that the precise lucality, so little 
known, to which the incident is referred, is a proof of its historical 
reality ; that the request to Jesus to leave the country is a fact 
without any corresponding example, which does not look like imi- 
tation, but has the very features of truth. In shorty he only objects 
to the episode of the swine, which appears to him to be a legendary 
amplification. But is it likely that the preachers of the gospel 
would have admitted into their teaching an incident so remarkable, 
if it could be contradicted by the population of a whole district, 
which is distinctly pointed out! If possession is only, as Keim 
thinks, an ordinary malady, this conclusion is certainly inevitable. 
But if there is any degree of reality attaching to the mysterious 
notion of possession, it would be difficult to determine it priori what 
might not result from such a state. The picture forms a whole, in 
which each incident implies all the rest The request made to 
Jesus to leave the country, in which Eeim acknowledges a proof of 
authenticity, is only explained by the loss of the swine. Keim 
admits too much or too little. Either Yolkmar and his absurdities, 
or the frank acceptance of the narrative, — ^this is the only alterna- 
tive (comp. Heer's fine work, already refen*ed to, Kirchenfreundy 
Nos. 10 and 1 1, 1870> 

11. The Baisifig of Jairui Daughter: viii 40-56. — In 
Mark and Luke, the following incident follows immediately 
on the return from the Decapolia According to Luke, the 
multitude which He had left behind Him when He went 
away had not dispersed ; they were expecting Him, and re- 
ceived Him on His landing. According to Mark, it collected 
together again as soon as His arrival was known. In 
Matthew, two facts are interposed between His arrival and 
the resurrection of Jairus' daughter — the healing of the para- 
lytic of Capernaum, and the caUing of the Apostle Matthew. 
As the publican's house was probably situated near the port, 
the second of these facts might certainly have happened 
immediately on His landing; but, in any case, the feast 
given by the publican could not have taken place until the 
evening, and after what occurred in the house of Jairua 
But the same supposition will not apply to the healing of the 
paralytic, which must be assigned to quite another time, as is 
the case with Mark and Luka 

Vers. 40-42.* Tht Heqtiest, — ^The term diroBixi^a0M in- 

* Yer. 40. K*. B. L. R. some Mnn. Syr., iv )f r« instead of tytnTt h u tm. 
— Ver. 42. C. D. ?•» 9»^9%0im instead of wwmyuf, — G. L. U., wtntiXifin for 
09n<rMy»K 
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dieates s warm wdeoma — IbA md Lobe mentioa the wga 
of the 70ciig girl, wldeh Matthew omita. — The cxrenxnrtaBce 
of her being sa onlj daughter, added by Lake, mxe fidlj 
explains the £tfhei^s dwtrfaw Ciitieism, off eoooe, does not 
fidi to draw its own eonelxiaioiia from the amie cireumat ance 
bemg fotind alreadj in liL 12. ^ if an onlj son and an 
only danghter eould not both be faimd in laiael I Aeeoiding 
to Mark and Luke, the yoimg girl was dying; in Matthew, 
die is aheadj dead. This evangelist tells the storj here, as 
elsewhere, in a sommaij manna*; he combines in a sin^ 
m essag e the arriral of the fiuher, and the snbseqiieBt arnral 
of the mcj s e;ngcr annoimdng her death. The pioeess is pre- 
dselj similar to that ahead j noticed in the aeeonnt of the 
healii^ of the centoiion's serranl Matthew is interested 
simply in the fact of the minde and the word of Jeans. 

Vera. 43-48.^ Tke InierrmptiaiL, — The prep o siti on w/m; in 
wpoaamiktmra^ia, expresses the Ciict that, in addUum to these 
long sufferings, she now found herself destitute of resonrcesL 
Marie expresses with a little more force the injoiy which the 
|riijsicians had done her. Hitzig and Holtzmann maintain 
that Lake, being a physician himself, intentionally tones 
down these details from the proto>Mazk. We find nothii^ 
here bnt Mark's chaiacteristic amplification. — The malady 
from which this woman suffered rendered her Leritically 
unclean ; it was even, according to the law, a sufficient justi- 
fication for a divorce (Ler. xv. 25 ; Deut xxir. 1). Hence, 
no doubt, her desire to get cured as it were by stealth, without 
being obliged to make a public arowal of her disorder. The 
faith which actuated her was not altogether free fit)m super- 
stition, for she conceiyed of the miraculous power of Jesus as 
acting in a purely physical manner. The word cpaaweSor, 
which we translate by the hem (of the garment), denotes one 
of the four tassels or tufts of scarlet woollen cord attached to 
the four comers of the outer robe, which were intended to 
remind the Israelites of their law. Their name was zUzU 



' Yer. 4S. AH the MjJ,, mrfu instead of u§ mrfmt^ wluch is the mdiag ol 
T. R. with some Mim. — ^Ver. 45. The Hss. Tsry between m nm mmrm (Alex.) end 
m fiwm mpT99 (T. R. Byz.). — K. B. L. some Mnn. omit the words um Xayu . . . 
^M«k— Yer. 46. It B. L., 4a«A>/w«» instead of fSiX#Mr«f.— Ycr. 47. 9 Mjj. Syr. 
It. Yg. omit «Mw ftftcr ««'«rruXj».~Yer. 48. K. a D. L. 2. msm Mnn. sod 
Ym. omit imftu^ 
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(N'mn. XT. 88). As this robe, which was of a rectangular 
form, was worn like a woman's shawl, two of the comers being 
allowed to hang down dose together on the back, we see the 
force of the expression came behiruL Had it been, as is 
ordinarilj understood, the lower hem of the garment which 
she attempted to touch, she could not have succeeded, on 
account of the crowd which surrounded Jesua This word 
tcpdffireSop, according to Passow, comes from tcipoi and iriSov, 
the forward part of a plain ; or better, according to Schleusner, 
from K€Kpaiiivov ek 'triSov, that which hangs demon tawardB the 
groumd. — Both Mark and Luke date the cure from the moment 
that she touched. Matthew speaks of it as taking place a 
little later, and as the effect of Jesus' word. But this difference 
belongs, as we shall see, to Matthew's omission of the following 
details, and not to any difference of view as to the efiScient 
cause of the cure. 

The difficulty about this miracle is, that it seems to have 
been wrought outside the consciousness and will of Jesus, and 
thus appears to be of a magical character. — ^In each of Jesus' 
miracles there are, as it were, two poles : the receptivity of 
the person who is the subject of it, and the activity of Him 
by whom it is wrought The mayimum of action in one of 
these factors may correspond with the minimum of action in 
the other. In the case of the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda, in whom it was necessary to excite even the desire 
to be cured, as well as in the raising of the dead, the human 
receptivity was reduced to its minimum. The activity of the 
Lord in these cases reached its highest degree of initiation 
and intensity. Li the present instance it is the reverse. The 
receptivity of the woman reaches such a degree of energy, 
that it snatches, as it were, the cure from Jesua The action 
of Jesus is here confined to that willingness to bless and save 
which always animated Him in His relations with men. — ^He 
did not, however, remain unconscious of the virtue which He 
had just put forth ; but He perceives that there is a tincture 
of superstition in the faith which had acted in this way 
towards Him; and, as Biggenbach admirably shows {Leben 
Jem^ p. 442), His design in what follows is to purify this 
incipient faith. But in order to do this, it is necessary to 
discover the author of the deed. There is no reason for aofe 
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attribating to Jesua the ignorance implied in the question, 
" Who touched me ? " Anything like feigning ignorance ill 
comports with the candour of His character. — ^Peter shows 
his usual forwardness, and ventures to remonstrate with 
Jesua But, so far from this detail implying any ill-will 
towards this apostle, Luke attributes the same fault to the 
other apostles, and equally without any sinister design, since 
Mark does the same thing (ver. 31). Jesus does not stop to 
rebuke His disciple ; He pursues His inquiry ; only He now 
substitutes the assertion. Somebody hath toucktd me, for the 
question. Who tomhed me f Farther, He no longer lays stress 
upon the person, but upon the act, in reply to the observation 
of Peter, which tended to deny it The verb Sb^aaOtu, to feel 
about, denotes a voluntary, deliberate touch, and not merely 
an accidental contact Mark adds that, while putting this 
question. He cast around Him a scrutinizing glanca The 
reading i^'Xajku0vlap (Alex.) signifies properly : " I feel myself 
in the condition of a man from whom a force has been with- 
drawn." This is somewhat artificiaL The received reading, 
i^eTddovaap, merely denotes the outgoing of a miraculous 
power, which is more simple. Jesus had been inwardly 
apprised of the influence which He had just exerted. 

The joy of success gives the woman courage to acknowledge 
both her act and her malady ; but the words, before all the 
people, are designed to show how much this avowal cost her. 
Luke says treTnUing, to which Mark adds fearing ; she feels 
afraid of having sinned against the Lord by acting without 
His knowledge. He reassures her (ver. 48), and confirms her 
in the possession of the blessing which she had in some 
measure taken by stealth. This last incident is also brought 
out by Mark (ver. 34). The intention of Jesus, in the 
inquiry He Lad just instituted, appears more especially in the 
words, Thy faith hath saved thee ; thy faith, and not, as thou 
wast thinking, the material toucL Jesus thus assigns to the 
moral sphere (in Luke and Mark as well as in Matthew) the 
virtue which she referred solely to the physical sphere. The 
word Bipau, take courage, which is wanting in several Alex., 
is probably taken from Matthew. The term saved implies 
more than the healing of the body. Her recovered health is 
a link which henceforth will attach her to Jesus as the per- 
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£OBification of salvation ; and this link is to her the beginning 
of salvation in the full sense of the term. — ^The words in 
Matthew, " And the woman was healed from thai same Jumr** 
refer to the time occupied by the incident, taken altogether. 

Eusebius says (if. £. vii 18, ed. Lcemmer) that this woman 
was a heathen and dwelt at Paneas, near the source of the 
Jordan, and that in his time her house was still shown, having 
at its entrance two brass statues on a stone pedestal. One 
represented a woman on her knees, with her hands held out 
before her, in the attitude of a suppliant ; the other, a man 
standing with his doak thrown over his shoulder, and his 
hand extended towards the woman. Eusebius had been into 
the house himself, and had seen this statue, which represented, 
it was said, the features of Jesua 

Vers. 49—56.* The Prayer ffranted, — ^We may imagine how 
painful this delay had been for the father of the child. The 
message, which just at this moment is brought to him, reduces 
him to despair. Matthew, in his very summary account, 
omits all these features of the story; and interpreters, like 
De Wette, who maintaiii that this Gospel was the source of 
the other two, are obliged to regard the details in Mark and 
Luke as just so many embellishments of their own invention ! 
The present 'irurreve, in the received reading, signifies : " Only 
persevere, without fainting, in the faith which thou hast 
shown thus far." Some Alex, read the aor. irurrfvaov : '' Only 
exercise fedth 1 Make a new effort in view of the unexpected 
difficulty which has arisen." This second meaning seems to 
agree better with the position of fiovov^ only, before the verb. 
Perhaps the other reading is taken from Mark, where all the 
authorities read irUrreue, 

The reading of the T. B., elaeKJBJav, having erUered, ver. 51, 
is not nearly so well supported as the reading i\J9<ov, Jiaving 
come. But with either reading there is a distinction observed 

' Yer. 49. K. B. L. X. Z. some Mnn. omit avrtf. — K. B. D., ftnmtvt instead 
€f /»«. — Ver. 50. 6 AIjj. some Mnn. Syr. It. omit Xtyttv after mpTm» — ^B. L. Z., 
•'«mafr«r instead of wterttn, — Ver. 61. T. B., with D. V. some Mnn., unxitn 
instead of tXSttt, — The Mss. yary between rtvm and tiitm, — ^The Mss. yary be- 
tween Ismnnt mms Ujii«/3«v and lm»Mfi*9 »mi immttnt (taken from Mark). — Ver. 52. 
8 Mjj. some Mnn. Syr. It., •» ymf instead of •«» before tiwttmnf, — ^Ver. 64. M. B, 
D. L. X. some Mnn. and Vss. omit %»^m>M9 i^ar wmvra^ sm, which is the readiu^ 
of T. S. with all the rest (taken from Matthew). 
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between the arrival (i\0(ov) or entrance {etcekO^v) into the 
house and the entrance into the chamber of the sick girl, to 
which the elaeT^elv which follows refers : '' He suffered no 
man to go in." What obliges ns to give this sense to this 
infinitive, is the mention of the mother amongst the persons 
excepted from the prohibition ; for if here also entrance into 
the house was in question, this would suppose that the mother 
had left it, which is scarcely probable, when her daughter 
had only just expired. Jesus' object in only admitting just 
the indispensable witnesses into the room, was to diminish as 
far as possible the fame of the work He was about to perform. 
As to the three apostles, it was necessary that they should be 
present, in order that they might be able afterwards to testify 
to what was done. 

The following scene, vers. 52, 53, took place at the entrance 
of the sick chamber. The iravrc^, all, are the servants, neigh- 
bours, relations, and professional mourners (aiikfiral, Matthew) 
assembled in the vestibule, who also wanted to make their 
way into the chamber. Olshausen, Keander, and others infer 
from Jesus' words, that the child was simply in a lethargy ; 
but this explanation is incompatible with the expression 
€i£oT69, "knowing well, ver. 53. If this had been the idea of 
the writer, he would have employed the word hoKouvre^^ 
believing that ... On the rest of the verse, see vii 14. By 
the words, " She is not dead, hut sleepeth," Jesus means that, in 
the order of things over which He presides, death is death no 
longer, but assumes the character of a temporary slumber 
(John zi. 11, explained by ver. 14). Baur maintains that 
Luke means, ver. 53, that the apostles also joined in the 
laugh against Jesus, and that it is with this in view that the 
evangelist has chosen the general term aJl (ver. 52; £vang. 
p. 458). In this case it would be necessary to include 
amongst the tovtc? the father and mother ! ! — ^The words, 
having put them all out, in the T. R, are a gloss derived from 
Mark and Matthew. It has arisen in this way : Mark ex* 
pressly mentions tvH> separate dismissals, one of the crowd 
and nine apostles at the entrance of the house, and another 
of the people belonging to the house not admitted into the 
chamber of the dead (ver. 40). As in Luke the word enter 
(ver. 6 1) had been wrongly referred to the first of these act«, 
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it was thought necessary to mention here the second, at first 
in the margin, and afterwards in the text, in accordance with 
the parallel passages. — ^The command to give the child some- 
thing to eat (ver. 55) is related by Luke alone. It shows 
the perfect calmness of the Lord when performing the most 
wonderful work. He acts like a physician who has just felt 
the pulse of his patient, and gives instructions respecting his 
diet for the day. — Mark, who is fond of local colouring, has 
preserved the Arameoan form of the words of Jesus, also the 
graphic detail, immediately the child began to walk about In 
these features of the narrative we recognise the account of an 
eye-witness, in whose ear the voice of Jesus still sounds, and 
who stiU sees the child that had been brought to life again 
moving about. Matthew omits all details. The fact itself 
simply is all that has any bearing on the Messianic demon- 
stration, which is his object. Thus each follows his own 
path while presenting the common substratum of fact as 
tradition had preserved it. On the prohibition of Jesus, ver. 
56, see on v. 14 and viiL 39. 

According to Yolkmar, the woman with an issue would be only 
the personilcation of the believing Jews, in whom their rabbis (the 
physicians of ver. 43) had been unable to effect a moral cure, but 
whom Jesus will save after having healed the heathen (the return 
from Gadara) ; and the daughter of Jairus represents the dead 
Judaism of the synagogue, which the gospel alone can restore to 
life. Keim acknowledges the insufSciency of symbolism to explain 
such narratives. He admits the cure of the woman as a fact, but 
maintains that she herself, by her faith, was the sole contributor 
towards it. In the resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, he sees 
either a myth, modelled after the type of the resurrection of the 
Shunammite widow's son by Elisha (a return to Strauss), or a 
natural awaking from a lethargy (a return to Paulus). But is not 
the local colouring quite as decided in this narrative as in that of 
the possessed of Gadara, ot which Eeim on this ground maintains 
the historical truth 1 And as to an awakening from a lethargy, 
wliat has he to reply to Zellerf (See p. 342, note.) 

FOURTH CTGLE. — IX. 1-60. 

From the Mission of the Twelve to the Bepartwre from GalHet. 

This cycle describes the close of the Galilean ministry. 
It embraces six narrations : let. The mission of the Twelve, 
and the impression made on Herod by the public activity of 
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Jesus (uL 1-9). 2d. The multiplication of the loaves (vera 
10-17). 3d. The first communication made by Jesus to His 
apostles respecting His approaching sufferings (vers. 18-27). 
4th, The transfiguration (vers, 28—36). Bth. The cure of the 
lunatic child (vers. 37-43a). 6t7u Some circumstances which 
preceded the departure from Galilee (vera 436 to 50). 

1. The Mission of the Twelve, and the Fears of Herod : ix. 1-9. 
— ^The mission with which the Twelve were entrusted marks 
a twofold advance in the work of Jesus. From the first 
Jesus had attached to Himself a great number of pious Jews 
as disciples (a first example occurs, v. 1-11 ; a second, ver. 
2 7) ; from these He had chosen twelve to form a permanent 
college of apostles (vi. 13 et seq.). And now this last title is 
to become a more complete reality than it had hitherto been. 
Jesus sends them forth to the people of Galilee, and puts them 
through their first apprenticeship to their future mission, as it 
were, under His own eyes. With this advance in their posi- 
tion corresponds another belonging to the work itself. For six 
months Jesus devoted Himself almost exclusively to Galilee. 
The shores of the lake of Gennesaret, the western plateau, 
Decapolis itself on the eastern side, had all been visited by 
Him in turn. Before this season of grace for Galilee comes 
to an end. He desires to address one last solemn appeal to the 
conscience of this people on whom such lengthened evangelistic 
labours have been spent; and He does it by this mission, 
which He confides to the Twelve, and which is, as it were, the 
close of His own ministry. Mark also connects this portion 
with the preceding cycle by introducing between the two the 
visit to Nazareth (vi 1-6), which, as a last appeal of the 
Saviour to this place, so dear to his heart, perfectly agrees 
with the position of affairs at this time. 

Matthew, chap, x., also mentions this mission of the Twelve, con- 
necting with it the catalogue of apostles and a long discourse on the 
apostolate, but he appears to place this fact earUer than Luke. 
Keim (ii. p. 308) thii^s that Luke assigns it a place in nearer con- 
nection with the mission of the seventy disciples, in order that this 
second incident (a pure invention of Luke's) may be more certain to 
eclipse the former. In imputing to Luke this Machiavellian design 
against the Twelve, Keim forgets two things : 1. Tiiat, according to 
)iim, Luke invented the scene of the election of the Twelve (vi.) 
with the view of conferring on their ministry a doubie and tiiple con 
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•ecTiation. After having had recourse to invention to exalt them, 
we are to suppose that he now invents to degrade them ! 2. That 
the three Syn. are agreed in placing this mission of the Twelve just 
after the preceding cycle (the tempest, Gadara, Jairus), and that as 
Matthew places tiiis cycle, as well as the Sermon on the Mount, 
which it closely follows, earlier than Luke, the di£Ferent position 
which the mission of the Twelve occupies in the one from that 
which it holds in the other, results very naturally from this fact. 
It is to be observed that Mark, whose account of the sending forth 
of the Twelve fully confirms that of Luke, is quite independent of 
it, as is proved by a number of details which are peculiar to him 
(vL 7, iiDo and two; ver. 8, save one staff only; ibid., pui on fwo coats; 
ver. 13, they anointed trith oi/). 

1st. Vers. 1, 2} The Mission. — ^There is something greater 
than preaching — this is to make preachers ; there is something 
greater than performing miracles — this is to impart the power 
to perform them. It is this new stage which the work of 
Jesus here reaches. He labours to raise His apostles up to 
His own level The expression avyicaXeadfievo^, having called 
together, indicates a solemn meeting ; it expresses more than 
the term wpocKaXetadat, to call to Him, used in Mark and 
Matthew. What would Baur have said if*the first expression 
had been found in Matthew and the second in Luke, when 
throughout Luke's narrative as it is he sees an intention to 
depreciate this scene in comparison with that which follows, 
X. 1 et seq. ? 

In Jewish estimation, the most divine form of power is 
that of working miracles. It is with this, therefore, that Jesus 
begins : Bvvafii^, the power of execution ; i^ovaia, the autho- 
rity which is the foundation of it ; the demons will therefore 
owe them obedience, and will not fail, in fact, to render it. 
These two terms are opposed to the anxious and laboured 
practices of the exorcists. — Tlavra : all the different maladies 
coming under this head — melancholy, violence, mania, etc. . . . 
— Oepaweveiv, to heal, depends neither on Swafu^ nor i^ovala, 
but on iBa>K€v, He gave ihem ; there is no i^ovala in regard to 
diseases. — Such will be their power, their weapon. But these 
cures are not the end ; they are only the means designed to 

' Ver. 1. T. R, with E. F. H. IT. wreral Mnn. H^., rmidB ftm^nrMg avcvv after 
fmh»m (taken from Matthew) ; 11 Hjj. 100 Mnn. Syr. omit these words ; M. C* 
L. X. A. Z. some Mnn. It^. substitata ar^rrtfA^f for them.— Ver. 2. B. Syi^« 

omit r«vf m9$i9itrrmi ; K. A. D. L. X. read rtiv arArMf. 
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lend support to their message. The end is indicated in ver. 2. 
This is to proclaim throughout Galilee the coming of the 
kingdom of God^ and at the same time to make the people feel 
the grave importance of the present time. It is a return to 
the ministry of John the Baptist^ and of our Lord's at its com- 
mencement (Mark i 15). This undertaking was within the 
power of the Twelve. " To preach and to heal'* means " to 
'preach while healing^ Only imagine the messengers of the 
Lord at the present day traversing our country with the an- 
nouncement of His second coming being at hand, and confirm- 
ing their message by miracles. What a sensation such a 
mission would produce ! — ^According to Mark, the Lord sent 
them two and two, which recalls their distribution into pairs, 
Luke vi 13-15 ; Matt x. 2-4. 

2d. Vers. 3-5.^ Their Instructions, — ^ And He said unto 
them, Take nothing for your journey, neither staves, nor scrip, 
neither bread, neither money ; neither have two coats apiece, 4. 
And whatsoever house ye enter into, there abide and thence 
depart. 5. And whosoever will not receive you, when ye go out 
of that city, shake o^ the very dust from your feet for a testimony 
against them!' — Ver. 3 contains instructions for their setting 
out; ver. 4, instructions respecting their arrival and stay; 
ver. 5, instructions for leaving each place. 

Ver. 3. The feeling of confidence is the key to the in- 
junctions of this verse : '' Make no preparations, such as are 
ordinarily made on the eve of a journey ; set out just as you 
ara God will provide for all your wants." The reply of the 
apostles, zxiL 35, proves that this promise was not unfulfilled. 
— MffSiv, nothing, is a general negative, to which the subse- 
quent fii^re, neither . • . nor ... are subordinata Mark, who 
commences with a simple /iif, naturally continues with the 
negative fJuijSi, nor further. Each writer, though expressing 
the same idea as the other, has his own particular way of 
doing it Luke says, neiJther staff, or, according to another 
reading, neiOier staves ; Matthew is like Luke ; Mark, on the 

1 Ver. 8. K. B. C* D. £* F. L. M. Z. several Hnn. Syr. It Ens. read fm^ 
instead of fmfi«9t, which is the reading of T. R. with 10 Mjj. many Hnn., bat 
which appears taken from Matthew. — K. K C* F. L. Z. omit «•». — ^Yer. 4. Vg., 
according to C, adds mn tdter t»tJn. — ^Yer. 6. K. B. C D. L, X. Z. some Hnn. 
It*^. omit «M. 
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contrary, save one staff only. The contradiction in terms could 
not be greater, yet the agreement in idea is perfect. For aa 
far as the sentiment is concerned "which Jesus wishes to 
express, it is all one to say, ''nothing, not even a staff" 
(Matthew and Luke), or, " nothing, except it be simply (or at 
most) a staff" (Mark). Ebrard makes the acute observation, 
that in Aramaean Jesus probably said, hdid dk 0,/or if ... a 
staff, an elliptical form also much used in Hebrew, and which 
may be filled up in two ways : For if you take a staff, this of 
itself is quite sufficient (Mark) ; or, this of itself is too much 
(Matthew and Luke). This saying of Jesus might therefore 
be reproduced in Greek either in one way or the other. But 
in no case could these two opposite forms be explained on the 
hypothesis of a common written Greek source. Bleek, who 
prefers the expression given in Matthew and Luke, does not 
even attempt to explain how that in Mark could have origi- 
nated. — If we read staves, according to a various reading found 
in Luke and Matthew, the plural must naturally be applied to 
the two apostles travelling together. — Luke says. Do not have 
each (avd, distributive) two coats, that is to say, each a change 
of coat, beyond what you wear. As they were not to have a 
travelling cloak (ir'^pa), they must have worn the second coat 
on their person ; and it is this idea, implied by Luke, that is 
exactly expressed by Mark, ** neither put on two coats'* The 
infinitive fifj exfiiv depends on elire : " He said to them . . . 
not to have . . ." 

As an unanswerable proof of an opposite tendency in Matthew 
and Luke, it is usual to cite the omission in this passage of the 
prohibition with which in Matthew tiiis discourse commences (x. 5) : 
" Go not into the way of the Gentiles^ and, into any dty of the Samaritans 
enter ye not: hit go rather to the lost sheep of the hdase of Israel.** But 
even in Matthew this prohibition is not absolute {rather) nor perma- 
nent (xxviiL 19, ^'Go and teach all nations**). It was therefore a 
restriction temporarily imposed upon the disciples, in consideration 
of the privilege accorded to the Jewish nation of being the cradle of 
the work of the MessiaL With some exceptions, for which there 
were urgent reasons, Jesus Himself was generally governed by this 
role. He says, indeed, in reference to His earthly ministry: *'/ 
am not sent save to the lost sheep of the house of Israel** (Matt xv. 24) ; 
nevertheless. He is not ignorant that it is His mission to seek and 
to save <dl that jffhich is lost, and consequently the heatlien. He 
affirms it in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, no less than in that 
of Lake. Paul himself does homage to this divine fidelity, when he 
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recalls the fact that Jesus, daring His earthly life, consented to 
become a minister of the arcumeisian (Rom. xv. 8). But, 1. What 
reason could Luke have, in the circle for which he was writing, to 
refer to this restriction temporarily imposed upon the Twelre for 
the purpose of tliis particular mission ) 2. Mark, no less than Luke, 
omits these words in the account he gives of this discourse, but the 
harmony of his leaning with that of the first evangelist is not sus- 
pected. 3. This last circumstance makes it all but certain that this 
detail had already been omitted in the sources whence these two 
evangelists drew their narratives, and must completely exculpate 
Luke from all anti-Jewish prejudice in his reproduction of this dia- 
eourse. 

Yer. 4. On their arrival at a city, they were to settle down 
in the first house to which they obtained access (ek f^v av, 
into whatever house), which, however, was not to exclude pru- 
dence and well-ascertained information (Matthew) ; and, once 
settled in a house, they were to keep to it, and try to make it 
the centre of a divine work in that place. To accept the 
hospitality of several families in succession would be the 
means of creating rivalry. It would therefore be from this 
house also, which was the first to welcome them, that they 
would have to set out on leaving the place : '' till ye go ihenee." 
The reading of the Vulg. : " Go not out of this house," is an 
erroneous correction. In the primitive churches. Christian 
work was concentrated in certain houses, which continued to 
be centres of operation (comp. the expression in Paul's epistles, 
" The church which is in his hmcse"). 

Yer. 5. The gospel does not force itself upon men ; it is 
an elastic power, penetrating wherever it finds access, and 
retiring wherever it is repulsed. This was Jesus' own mode 
of acting all through His ministry (viiL 37 ; John iii. 22). — 
The Jews were accustomed, on their return from heathen 
countries to the Holy Land, to shake off the dust from their 
feet at the frontier. TMs act symbolized a breaking away 
from all joint-participation in the life of the idolatrous world 
The apostles were to act in the same way in reference to any 
Jewish cities which might reject in their person the kingdom 
of God. Kai, even the dust. By this symbolical act they 
relieved themselves of the burden of all further responsibility 
on account of the people of that city. — ^The expression, for a 
testimony, with the complement ^tt' ainov^, upon them, has evi- 
dently reference to the judgment to come ; in Mark, the com* 
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plement airots, for them, makes the testimony an immediate 
appeal to their guilty consciences. 

'id. Yer. 6. The Eesult — Aid, in hvqpxpvro {they went 
ikrotigh), has for its complement the ooantry in general, and 
denotes the extent of their mission. Kara, which is distri- 
butive, expresses the accomplishment of it in detail : " staying 
in every little town." — Only Mark makes mention here of the 
use of oil in healing the sick, — a remarkable circumstance, 
with which the precept, Jas. v. 1 4, is probably connected. In 
Matthew, the discourse absorbs the attention of the historian 
to such a degree, that he does not say a word, at the end of 
chap, z., about the execution of their mission. 

This short address, giving the Twelve their instructions, is only the 
preamble in Matthew (chap, x.) to a much more extended discourse, 
in which Jesus addresses the apostles respecting their future mini- 
stry in general Under the influence of his fixed idea, Baur main- 
tains that Luke purposely abridged the discourse in Matthew, in 
order to diminish the importance of the mission of the Twelve, and 
bring out in bolder relief that of the seventy disciples (Luke x.) 
** We see/' he says, " that every word here, so to speak, is too much 
for the evangelist" (Evangel, p. 435). But, 1. If Luke had been 
animated by the jealous feeling which this criticism imputes to 
him, and so had allowed himself to tamper with the history, would 
he have put the election of the Twelve (chap, vi.), as distinct from 
their first mission, into such prominence, when Matthew appears to 
confound these two events (x. 1-4)1 Would he mention so ex- 
pressly the success of their mission, as he does, ver. 6, while Matthew 
himself preserves complete silence upon this point) It is fortunate 
for Luke that their respective parts were not changed, as they might 
have been, and very innocently, so far as he is concerned. He would 
have had to pay smartly for his omission in the hands of sucli 
critics I 2. Mark (vL B-10) gives this discourse in exactly the same 
form as Luke, and not at all after Matthew's manner ; he, however, 
is not suspected of any antipathy to the Twelve. It follows from 
this, that Mark and Luke have simply given the discourse as they 
found it, either in a common document (the primitive Mark, accord- 
ing to Holtzmann), or in documents of a very simUar character, to 
which they had access. There is sufficient proof, from a comparison 
of ver. 6 in Luke with ver. 13 in Mark, that of these two supposi- 
tions the latter must be preferred. 3. We may add, lastly, that 
in the discourse on the ajfostokUe (Matt x.) it is easy to recognise 
the same characteristics already observed in the Sermon on the 
Mount It is a composition of a didactic nature on a definite sub- 
jec*^, in which fragments of very difierent discourses, speaking chro- 
nologically, are collected into a single discourse. '* The instructions 
it contains," Holtzmann rightly observes (p. 183), *^ go far beyond 

VOL. L JC 
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the actual situation^ and imply a much more advanced state of 
things. . . ." Bleek, Ewald, and Hilgenfeld also recognise the 
more evident indications of anticipation. We find the true place 
for the greater part of the passages grouped together in Matthew, 
under the heading, genercU instructions on the apostolatCy in Luke xii. 
and xxi. — ^For all these reasons, we regard the accusation brought 
against Luke respecting this discourse as scientifically untenable. 

4th. Vers. 7-9.* The Fears of Herod. — ^This passage in 
Matthew (ch. xiv.) is separated by several chapters from the 
preceding narrative ; but it is connected with it both chrono- 
logically and morally by Luke and Mark (vL 14 et seq.). It 
was, in fact, the stir created by this mission of the Twelve 
which brought the fame of Jesus to Herod's ears {''/or His 
name was spread abroad" Mark vi. 14). — The idea of this 
prince, which Luke mentions, that Jesus might be John risen 
from the dead, is the only indication which is to be found in 
this evangelist of the murder of the forerunner. But for the 
existence of this short passage in Luke, it would have been 
laid down as a critical axiom, that Luke was ignorant of the 
murder of John the Baptist ! The saying, Elias or one of the 
old prophets, meant a great deal — nothing less, in the lan- 
guage of that time, than the Messiah is at hand (Matt xvL 
14 ; John i. 21 et seq.). — In Matthew and Mark, the sup- 
position that Jesus is none other than the forerunner risen 
from the dead proceeds from Herod himself. In Luke this 
apprehension is suggested to him by popular rumour, which 
is certainly more natural The repetition of ^c&, /, is, as 
Meyer says, the echo of an alarmed conscienca — ^The remark- 
able detail, which Luke alone has preserved, that Herod sought 
to have a private interview with Jesus, indicates an original 
source of information closely connected with this king. Per- 
haps it reached Luke, or the author of the document of which 
he availed himself, by means of some one of those persons 
whom Luke describes so exactly, viiL 3 and Acts xiii. 1, and 
who belonged to Herod's household. 

2. The Multiplication of the Loaves: ix. 10-17. — ^This nar- 
rative is the only one in the entire Galilean nmiistry which 
is common to the four evangelists (Matt xiv. 13 et seq. ; 

^ Yer. 7. K. B. C. D. L. Z. omit w^ «m'«v.— The same and 10 Mnn., wyt^e 
infttead tAtynytprm. — Yer. 8. The Alex., nt instead of Mr. — Yer. 9. K. B. C L. 
S. omit fvw before cvisi f «Xir«. 
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Mark vL 30 et seq. ; John vL). It forms, therefore, an im- 
portant mark of connection between the synoptical narrative 
and John's. This miracle is placed, in all four Gospels alike, 
at the apogee of the Galilean ministry. Immediately after it, 
in the Syn., Jesus begins to disclose to His apostles the 
mystery of His approaching sufferings (Luke ix. 18-27; 
Matt, xvi 13-28 ; Mark viii. 27-38) ; in John this miracle 
leads to an important crisis in the work of Jesus in Galilee, 
and the discourse which follows alludes to the approaching 
violent death of the Lord (vi 53-56). 

Ist Vers. 10, 11.^ The Occasion. — ^According to Luke, the 
motive which induced Jesus to withdraw into a desert place 
was His desire for more privacy with His disciples, that He 
might talk with them of their experiences during their mis- 
sion. Mark relates, with a slight difference, that His object 
was to secure them some rest after their labours, there being 
such a multitude constantly going and coming as to leave them 
no leisure. According to Matthew, it was the news of the 
murder of the forerunner which led Jesus to seek solitude 
with His disciples ; which, however, could in no way imply 
that He sought in this way to shield Himself from Herod's 
violence. For how could He, if this were so, have entered the 
very next day into the dominions of this sovereign (Matt. xiv. 
34 ; comp. with Mark and John) ? All these facts prove the 
mutual independence of the Syn. ; they are easily harmonized, 
if we only suppose that the intelligence of the murder of John 
was communicated to Jesus by His apostles on their return 
from their mission, that it made Him feel deeply the approach 
of His own end (on the relation between these two deaths, see 
Matt, xvii 12), and that it was while He was under these 
impressions that He desired to secure a season of retirement 
for His disciples, and an opportunity for more private inter- 
course with them. 

The reading of the T. R : in a desert place of the city called 
Beihsalda, is the most complete, but for this very reason the 
most doubtful, since it is probably made up out of the others. 

' Ter. 10. T. R. mih 14 Mjj. seyeral Mnn., T§ir§9 ifufuw v$>.wf tutktvfumt 
B«#rMl«. K«. B. L. X. Z. (Tisch. 8th ed.), w$Xi9 mmX»»fUfnf BtiirtUim, Sjf**. 
It. Ynlg., r»it§f tfnfut »m\wpktf99 Bnirmtim. K* Syi**., rtr** i^^«f.— Yer. 11* 
The Mas are divided iMtween hlafuf0t and MrfSi^^irff, 
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The reading of tbe principal Alex., in a city called Bdhsdtda^ 
omits the notion, so important in this passage, of a datrt place, 
probably because it appeared inconsisteiit with the idea of a 
cUy, and specially of Bethsaida, where Jesns was so well known. 
The reading of K and of the Cnreton Syriac translation, in a 
desert place, is attractive for its brevity. Bat whence came 
the mention of Bethsaida in all the other variations ? Of the 
two contradictory notions, the desert and Bethsaida, this read* 
ing sacrifices the proper name, as the preceding had sacrificed 
the desert. The true reading, therefore, appears to me to be 
that which is preserved in the Syriac version of Schaaf and in 
the Italic, in a desert place called Bethsaida. This reading 
retains the two ideas, the apparent inconsistenqr of which has 
led to all these alterations of the text, bat in a more concise 
and, at the same time, more correct form than that of the re- 
ceived reading. It makes mention not of a city, bat of an 
inhabited country on the shore of the lake, bearing the name 
of Bethsaida. If by this expression Luke had intended to 
denote the city of Bethsaida, between Capernaum and Tiberias, 
on the western side of the lake, the country of Peter, Andrew, 
and Philip, he would be in open contradiction to Matthew, 
Mark, and John, who place the multiplication of the loaves on 
the eastern side, since in all three Jesus crosses the sea the 
next day to return to Galilee {into the country of Oennesaretk, 
Matt xiv. 3^; to Bethsaida, on the western shore, Mark vi 
45 ;^ to Capemcmm, John vi 17). But in this case Luke 
would contradict himself as welt as the others. For Bethsaida, 
near Capernaum, being situated in the centre of the sphere 
of the activity of Jesus, how could the Lord repair thither 
with the intentioii of finding a place of retirement, a desert 
place ? The meaning of the name Bethsaida (Jishing place) 
naturally leads us to suppose that there were several fisheries 
along the lake of this name. The term Bethsaida of OalHee, 
John xii 21, confirms this supposition ; for this epithet must 
have served to distinguish this Bethsaida from some other. 
Lastly, Josephus (Antiq. xviii 2. 1 ; Bell Jud iii. 10. 7) and 

^ It is really incredible that Klostermann shonld have been indnoed to adopt 
an interpretation so forced as that which connects the words wfH BuSrmsUw with 
the following proposition, hy making them depend on Aw§>.i^ : **wUU ff€ had 
sent away (Jie people to BethsaSdort" 
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riiuy (v. 15) expressly mention another Betbsaidt^ situated 
in Ganlonitis, at the north-east extremity of the sea of Galilee, 
near the embouchure of the Jordan. The tetrarch Philip had 
built (probably in the vicinity of a district of this country called 
Bethsaida) a city, which he had named, after a daughter of 
Augustus, BethaaldA-JtUiaSy the ruins of which Fococke believes 
he has discovered on a hill, the name of which (Telui) seems 
to signify mountain of Julia (Margenl. iL p. 106^). There 
Jesus would more easily find the solitude which He sought 

The term inrexipn^^, Se withdrew, does not inform us 
whether Jesus made the journey on foot or by boat. Luke 
doubtless did not know ; he confines himself to reproducing 
his information. The three other narratives apprise us that the 
journey was made by water, but that the crowds which, con- 
trary to the intention of Jesus, knew of His departure, set out 
to follow Him v€^, on foot (Matthew and Mark), by laiid, 
and that the more eager of them arrived almost as soon as 
Jesus, and even, acconiing to the more probable reading in 
Mark, he/ore Him. The bend of the lake at the northern end 
approximates so closely to a straight line, that the journey 
from Capernaum to Julias might be made as quickly by land 
as by sea.' — ^The tmexpected arrival of the people defeated the 
plan of Jesus. But He was too deeply moved by the love 
shown for EUm by this multitude, like sheep without a shep- 
herd (Mark), to give them anything but a tender welcome 

' Winer, SecbhoMerbueK 

' Konrad Furrer, in the work cited, p. 24, maintains that John (in his yiew, 
the romancing Psendo-John of the second century) places the multiplication of 
the loaves very much more to the sonth, opposite Tiberias. The proof of this 
assertion t John tL 28 : '' Howbeit there came other hoats from Tiberias nigh 
nnto the place where they did eat bread." It appears, according to K. Fnrrer, 
that a large lake can only bo trarersed in the direction of its width and through 
the middle of it ! Pray, why conld not boats, setting out from Tiberias, visit 
Bethsiuda-Jnlias^ where it was understood that a great multitude had gone? 
Comp. the account which Josephus gives of the transport of a body of troops 
from Tarichese, at the southern extremity of the lake, to Julias, and ot the trans- 
port of Josephus, wounded, from Julias to Tarichese (Jos. Ftto, § 72). Keim him- 
self says : " The multitude, in order to rejoin Jesus, must have made a journey of 
six leagues round the lake" (on the hypothesis of Furrer) ; and how oould Jesos 
say to His disciples, when He sent them away to the other side, after the mul- 
tiplication of the loares, that He should very soon join them (John vL 17 ; Matt 
xiv. 22 ; Mark vL 46) f — It is on such grounds {auf topographische Beweiae 
gtstlUzt) that the evangelist John is made out to be an artist and romancer ! 
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{Be^dfieva<:, Luke) ; and while these crowds of people were 
flocking up one after another (John vi 5), a loving thought 
ripened in His heart. John has disclosed it to us (vL 4). It 
was the time of the Passover. He could not visit Jerusalem 
with His disciples, owing to the virulent hatred of which He 
had become the object. In this unexpected gathering, resem- 
bling that of the nation at Jerusalem, He discerns a signal 
from on high, and determines to celebrate a feast in the desert, 
as a compensation for the Passover feast 

2d. Vers. 12-15.^ T?ie Preparations, — It was absolutely 
impossible to find sufficient food in this place for such a mul- 
titude ; and Jesus feels Himself to some extent responsible 
for the circumstances. This miracle was not, therefore, as 
Keim maintains, a purely ostentatious prodigy. But in order 
to understand it thoroughly^ it must be looked at from the 
point of view presented by John. In the Syn. it is the 
disciples who, as evening draws near, call the attention of 
Jesus to the situation of the people ; He answers them by 
inviting them to provide for the wants of the multitude 
themselves. In John it is Jesus who takes the initiative, 
addressing Himself specially to Philip ; then He confers with 
Andrew, who has succeeded in discovering a young lad fur- 
nished with some provisions. It is not difficult to reconcile 
these two accounts ; but in the first we recognise the blurred 
lines of tradition, in the second the recollections of an eye- 
witness fuU of freshness and accuracy. — ^The tuH) hundred 
pennyworth of bread forms a remarkable mark of agreement 
between the narrative of John and that of Mark. John does 
not depend on Mark ; his narrative is distinguished by too 
many marks of originality. Neither has Mark copied from 
John ; he would not have effaced the strongly-marked features 
of the narrative of the latter. From this coincidence in such 
a very insignificant detail we obtain a remarkable confirmation 
of all those little characteristics by which Mark's narrative is 
so often distinguished, and which De Wette, Bleek, and others 
regard as amplifications. 

Jesus has no sooner ascertained that there are five loaves 
and two fishes than He is satisfied. He commands them to 

* Ver. 12. K. A. B. G. D. L. R. Z., «'«^iv#ifrif instead ot m^txfittrtf, — Ver. 14. 
K. L. It^i^. Vg., ^1 instead of ymf, — K. H. C. D. L. R. Z., «m<«ii«i instead of •»«• 
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make the multitude sit down. Just as though He had said : 
I have what I want ; the meal is ready ; let them be seated ! 
But He takes care that this banquet shall be conducted with 
an order worthy of the God who gives it. Everything must 
be calm and solemn ; it is a kind of passover meaL By the 
help of the apostles, He seats His guests in rows of fifty each 
(Matthew), or in double rows of fifty, by hundreds (Mark). 
This orderly arrangement cdlowed of the guests being easily 
counted. Mark describes in a dramatic manner the striking 
spectacle presented by these regularly-formed companies, each 
consisting of two equal ranks, and all arranged upon the slope 
of the hill (orv/ATToaia avfiiroaia^ irpaaiaX irpcLO-iai, vers. 39, 
40). The pastures at that time were in all their spring 
splendour, and John and Mark offer a fresh coincidence here, 
in that they both bring forward the beauty of this natural 
carpet (x^pro^ wo\v<:, John ; j^Kxopo<: x^P'^^^> Mark ; Matthew 
says, oi x^P^^^' ^ conformity with oriental usage, according 
to which women and children must keep themselves apart, the 
men alone (oi avSpe;, John vi. 10) appear to be seated in the 
order indicated. This explains why, according to the Syn., 
they alone were counted, as Luke says (ver. 14), also Mark 
(ver. 44), and, more emphatically still, Matthew (ver. 21, 
•• without women and children "). 

2d, Vers. 16, 17.* The Bepast. — The pronouncing of a 
blessing by Jesus is an incident preserved in all four narra- 
tives. It must have produced a special impression on all the 
four witnesses. Each felt that tliis act contained the secret 
of the marvellous power displayed on this occasion. To bless 
God for a little is the way to obtain mucL In Matthew and 
Mark, evXoTi^o-e, He blessed, is absolute ; the object understood 
is €hd, Luke adds avrov^, them (the food), a word which the 
SinaUictts erases (wrongly, it is clear), in accordance with the 
two other Syn. It is a kind of sacramental consecration. 
John uses the word evxi^purreiv, which is chosen, perhaps, not 
without reference to the name of the later paschal feast 
{eucharist). — The imperfect ihCbov in Luke and Mark is 
graphic : " He gave, and kept on giving." — The mention of the 
fragments indicates the complete satisfaction of their hunger. 
In John it is Jesus who orders them to be gathered up. This 

* Ver. 16. K. X. Syr«*. omit mvT»wu 
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act must therefcyre bd regarded as an expTession of filial respect 
for the gift of the Father. — The twelve badcets are mentioned 
in all the four narratives. The baskets belonged to the fomi- 
tuie of a caravan. Probably they were what the apostles had 
provided themselves with when they set out. The number of 
the persons fed is given by Matthew and Mark here. Luke 
had mentioned it already in the 14th verse, after the reply of 
the disciples; John a little later (ver. 10), at the moment 
when the companies were being seated. What unaccountable 
caprice, if these narratives were taken from each other^ or 
even from the same written source 1 

The criticism which sets out with the denial of the supemataral 
is compelled to erase this fact from the history of Jesus ; and this 
miracle cannot, in fact, be explained by the " hidden forces of spon- 
taneity," by the " charm which a person of fine organization exercises 
over weak nerves." It is not possible either to fall back, with some 
commentators, on the process of vegetation, by supposing here an 
unusual acceleration of it ; we have to deal with bread, not with 
com; with cooked fish, not with living creatures. The fact is 
miraculous, or it is nothing. M. Eenan has returned to the ancient 
interpretation of Paulus : Every one took his little store of provi- 
sions from his wallet ; they lived on very little. Keim combines 
with this explanation the mythical interpretation in two ways, — 
imitation of the O. T. (the manna ; Elisha, 2 Kinss iv. 42), and the 
Christian idea of the multiplication of the Word, the food of the 
soul. With the explanation of Paulus, it is difficult to conceive 
what could have excited the enthusiasm of the people to the point 
of making them instantly resolve to proclaim Jesus as their King ! 
The mythical interpretation has to contend with special difficulties. 
Four parallel and yet original narratives wonderfully supplementing 
each other, a number of minute precise details quite incompatible 
with the nebulous character of a myth (the five loaves and the two 
fishes, the 5000 persons, the ranks of fifty, and the companies of a 
hundred, the twelve baskets), — ^all these details, preserved in four 
independent and yet harmonious accounts, indicate either a real 
event or a delibercUe invention. But the hypothesis of invention, 
which Baur so freely applies to the miracles recorded in the fourth 
Gospel, finds an insurmountable obstacle here in the accounts of the 
three other evangelists. How is criticism to get out of this network 
of difficulties ) When it has exhausted its ingenuity, it will end by 
laying down its aims before the holy simpUcity of this narrative. 

3. First Announcement of the Passion: ix. 18-27. — Up to 
the first multiplication of the loaves, it is impossible to make 
out any continuous synchronism between the synoptics, as the 
following table of the series of preceding incidents shows : — 
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Matthjew. 


Mark. 


LUXB. 


Gadara. 

The Paralytic 

Gall of Matthew. 


Accusation (Beelzebub). 


Parable of the sower. 


Mother and brethren of 


Mother and brethren of 




Jesus. 


Jesus. 


Jttrns. 






The Uind and domh. 


Parable of the sower. 




Mission of the Twelve. 






Deputation of John Bapt 


Qftdara. 


GadsTft. 


Sabhatic scenes. 


Jairus. 




Accusation (Beelzebub). 






Mother and brethren of 


Kazanth. 




Jesus. 






The seren parables. 


Mission of the Twelve. 


Mission of the Twelve. 


Kazareth. 






^lurder of John Baptist 
Desert and first multipli- 


Murder of John Baptist. 
Desert and first multipli- 




Desert and first multipli< 


eation. 


oation. 


cation. 



Num'bers might be thrown into a bag and taken out again 
hap-hazard thrice over^ without obtaining an order apparently 
TDore capricious and varied. Yet of these three narratives 
one is supposed to be copied from the other, or to have 
emanated from the same written source ! 

Nevertheless, towards the end a certain parallelism begins 
to show itself, first of all between Mark and Luke (Gadara, 
Jairus, Mission of the Twelve), then between Matthew and 
Mark (Nazareth, murder of John, desert and first multiplica- 
tion). This convergence of the three narratives into one and 
the same line proceeds from this point, after a considerable 
omission in Luke, and becomes more decidedly marked, until 
it reaches Luke ix. 50, as appears from the following table: — 



Matthew. 

Desert sad first multiplica- 
tion. 
Tempest (Peter on the water). 
Purifying and clean food. 
Canaanitish woman. 
Second multiplication. 
Sign from heaven (Decapolis). 
Leaven of the Pharisees. 
First announcement of the 
Passion. 
Transfi^ration. 
Lunatic child. 
Second announcement of the 
Passion. 
The Didrachma. 
The ezam]^le of the child. 
Ecclesiastical discipline. 

Wanting. 
FoigSYeness of oiTences. 



Mask. 


LUKB. 


As Matthew. 


As Matthew. 


Tempest (without Peter). 
As Matthew. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Wanting. 
Id. 
Jd. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
As Matthew, 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


Wanting. 
As Matthew. 

Id. 
Intolerance. 

Wanting. 


Wanting. 

As Matthew, 

Id. 

As Mark. 

Wantinn 
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How is the large omission to be explained wliich Luko*s 
narrative exhibits from the storm following the first multipli- 
cation to the last announcement of the Passion, corresponding 
to two whole chapters of Matthew (xiv. 22-xvi 12) and of 
Mark (vi 45-viii 26) ? How is the tolerably exact syn- 
chronism which shows itself from this time between all three 
to be accounted for ? Meyer gives up all attempts to explain 
the omission; it was due to an unknown chance. Beuss 
(§ 189) thinks that the copy of Mark which Luke used 
presented an omission in this place. Bleek attributes the 
omission to the original Greek Gospel which Matthew and 
Luke made use of; Matthew, he supposes, filled it up by 
means of certain documents, and Mark copied Matthew. 
Holtzmann (p. 223) contents himself with saying that Luke 
here breaks the thread of A. (primitive Mark), in order to con- 
nect with his narrative the portion which follows ; but he says 
nothing that might serve to explain this strange procedure. — 
But the hypothesis upon which almost all these attempted 
solutions rest is that of a common original document, which, 
however, is continually contradicted by the numerous differ- 
ences both in form and matter which a single glance of the 
eye discovers between Matthew and Mark. Then, with all 
this, the difficulty is only removed a step further back. For 
it becomes necessary to explain the omission in the original 
document. And whenever this is done satisfactorily, it will 
be found necessary to have recourse to the following idea» 
wliich, for our own part, we apply directly to Luke. In the 
original preaching of the gospel, particular incidents were 
naturally grouped together in certain cycles more or less 
fixed, determined sometimes by chronological connection (the 
call of Matthew, the feast and the subsequent conversations, 
the tempest, Gadara, and Jai'rus), sometimes by the similarity 
of the subjects (the Sabbatic scenes, vi. 1-11).^ These cycles 
were first of all put in writing, with considerable freedom and 
variety, sometimes by the preachers for their own use, and in 
other cases by their hearers, who were anxious to fix their 
recollection of them. The oldest writings of which Luke 
speaks (L 1) were probably collections more or less complete 

^ For the working out of a similar idea, see Lochmann's fioe work. Stud. «• 
KrUiim, 1S35. 
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of these groups of narratives {avard^aaBat ti,rffqai,v). And 
ivhat in this case can be more readily imagined than the 
omission of one or the other of these cycles in any of these 
collections ? An accident of this kind is siifficient to explain 
the great omission which we meet with in Luke. The cycle 
wanting in the document he used extended a little further 
than the second multiplication of the loaves, whilst the 
following portions belong to a part of the Galilean ministry, 
which, from the beginning, had taken a more definite form in 
the preaching. This was natural; for the facts of which 
this subsequent series is composed are closely connected by 
a double tie, both chronological and moral The subject is 
the approaching sufferings of Jesus. The announcement of 
them to the disciples is the aim of the following discourse ; 
and to strengthen their faith in view of this overwhelming 
thought is evidently the design of the transfiguration. The 
cure of the lunatic child, which took place at the foot of the 
mountain, was associated with the transfiguration in the 
tradition ; the second announcement of the Passion naturally 
followed the first, and all the more since it took place during 
the return from Caesarea to Capernaum ; which was the case 
also with certain manifestations of pride and intoleranoe of 
which the apostles were then guilty, and the account of 
which terminates this part In the tradition, this natural 
cycle formed the close of the Galilean ministry. And this 
explains how the series of facts has been preserved in almost 
identical order in the three narratives. 

The following conversation, reported also by Matthew 
(xvi 13 et seq.) and Mark (viii. 27 et seq.), refers to three 
points: Is^. The Christ (vers. 18-20); 2d, The mfferimg Christ 
(vers. 21 and 22); 3d The disciples of the suffering Christ 
(vers. 23-27). 

Jesus lost no time in returning to His project of seeking a 
season of retirement, a project which had been twice defeated, 
at Bethsaida-Julias, by the eagerness of the multitude to 
foUow Him, and again in Tyre and Sidon, where, notwith- 
standing His desire to remain hid (Mark vii 24), His presence 
liad been discovered by the Canaanitish woman, and after- 
wards noised abroad through the miracle which took place. 
After that He had returned to the south, had visited a second 
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time tliat Decapolis which he had previously been obliged to 
quit almost as soon as He entered it Then He set out again 
for the north, this time directing His steps more eastward, 
towards the secluded valleys where the Jordan rises at the 
foot of Harmon. The city of Gaesarea Philippi was situated 
there, inhabited by a people of whom the greater part were 
heathen (Josephus, Viia, § 13). Jesus might expect to find 
in this secluded country the solitude which He had sought 
in vain in other parts of the Holy Land. He did not visit 
the city itself, but remained in the hamlets which suzround it 
(Mark), or generally m those quarters (Matthew). 

1^. Vers. 18-20. The Christ — ^According to Mark, the 
following conversation took place during the journey (ip rfi 
oS^) ; Mark thus gives precision to the vaguer indication of 
Matthew. The name, of Csesarea Philippi is wanting in 
Luke's narrative. Will criticism succeed in finding a dog- 
matic motive for this omission ? In a writer like Luke, who 
loves to be precise about places (ver.' 10) and times (ver. 28), 
this omission can only be accounted for by ignorance ; there- 
fore he possessed neither Mark nor Matthew, nor the docu- 
ments from which these last derived this nama The descrip- 
tion of the moral situation belongs, however, to Luke : Jesus 
had just been alone praying. "Arbitrary and ill-chosen 
scenery,'' says Holtzmann (p. 224). One would like to know 
the grounds of this judgment on the part of the Grerman 
critic. Would not Jesus, at the moment of disclosing to His 
disciples for the first time the alarming prospect of His 
approaching death, foreseeing the impression which this com- 
munication would make upon them, having regard also to the 
manner in which He must speak to them under such circum- 
stances, be likely to prepare Himself for this important step 
by prayer? Besides, it is probable that the disciples took 
part in His prayer. The imperfect innnjarav, they were gathered 
together with Him, appears to indicate as much. And the term 
Karafwvoi (oSou9 understood), in solitude, in no way excludes 
the presence of the disciples, but simply that of the people. 
This appears from the antithesis, ver. 23 : ''And He said to 
them all,** and especially from Mark, ver. 34 : " Having called 
the muUitude," — The expression, theif were gathered together, 
indicates something of importanoa Jesus first of all elicits 
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from His disciples the different opinions which they had 
gathered from the lips of the people during their mission. 
The object of this first question is evidently to prepare the 
way for the next (ver. 20). — On the opinions here enumerated, 
see ver. 8 and John i. 21. They amount to this: Men 
generally regard thee as one of the forerunners of the 
Messiah. The question addressed to the disciples is designed, 
first of all, to make them distinctly conscious of the wide 
difference between the popular opinion and the conviction 
at which they have themselves arrived ; next» to serve as a 
starting-point for the fresh communication which Jesus is 
about to make respecting the manner in which the work of 
the Christ is to be accomplished. — ^The confession of Peter is 
differehtly expressed in the three narratives: the Christ, the 
Son of the living God (Matthew) ; the Christ (Mark) ; th^ Christ 
of God (Luke). The form in Luke holds a middle place 
between the other two. The genit., of God, signifies, as in 
the expression Lamb of God : He who belongs to God, and 
whom God sends. 

It has been inferred from this question, that up to this time 
Jesus had not assumed His position as the Messiidi amongst His 
disciples, and that His determination to accept this character dates 
from this point ; that this resolution was taken partly in concession 
to the popular idea, which required that His work of restoration 
should assume this form, and partly to meet the expectation of the 
disciples, which found emphatic expression through the lips of 
Peter, the most impatient of their number. But, 1. The question 
in ver. 20 has not the character of a concession ; on the contrary, 
Jesus thereby takes the initiative in the confession which it calls 
forth. 2. If this view be maintained, all those previous sayings and 
incidents in which Jesus gives Himself out to be the Christ, must 
be set aside as unauthentic ; and there are such not only in John 
(i. 39-41, 49-51, iii 14, iv. 26), but in the Syn. (the election of the 
Twelve as Leads of a new Israel; the parallel which Jesus in- 
stitutes, Matt v., between Himself and the lawgiver of Sinai : 
" You have heard that it hath been said . . ., but /...;" the title of 
hridegroom which He gives Himself, Luke v. 35, and parallels). 
The resolution of Jesus to assume the character of the Messiah, 
and to accomplish under this national form His universal task as 
Saviour of the world, was certainly matured within His soul from 
the first day of His public activity. The scenes of the baptism and 
temptation forbid any other supposition ; hence the entire absence 
of anything like feeling His way in the progress of His ministry. 
The import of EUs question is therefore something very difierent 
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Tho time had come for Him to pass, if we may so express it, to a 
new chapter in His teaching. He had hitherto, especially since He 
hegan to teach in parahles, directed the attention of His disciples 
to the near approach of the kingdom of Crod. It was now necessary 
to turn it towards Himself as Head of this kingdom, and especially 
towards the future, wholly unlooked for by them, which awaited 
Him in this character. They knew that He was the Christ ; they 
had yet to learn how He was to be it. But before commencing on 
this new ground, He is anxious that they should express, in a 
distinct declaration, the result of His instructions and of their own 
previous experiences. As an experienced teacher, before beginning 
the new lesson He makes them recapitulate the old. With the 
different forms and vacillations of opinion, as well as the open 
denials of the rulers before them, He wants to hear from their own 
lips the expression of their own warm and decided conviction. 
This established result of His previous labour will serve as a 
foundation for the new labour which the mtvity of His situation 
urges Him to undertake. The murder of John the Baptist made 
Hun sensible that His own end was not far off; the time, therefore, 
was come to substitute for the brilliant form of the Chnst, which 
as yet filled the minds of His disciples, the mournful image of the 
Man of sorrows. Thus the facts which, as we have seen (p. 403), 
led Jesus to seek retirement in the desert of Bethsaida-Julias, 
that He might be alone with His disciples, furnished the motives 
for the present conversation. 

We read in John, after the multiplication of the loaves (chap. vL), 
of a similar confession to this, also made by Peter in the name of 
the Twelve. Is it to be supposed, that at the same epoch two such 
similar declarations should have taken place 1 Would Jesus have 
called for one so soon after having heard the other! Is it not 
striking that, owing to the omission in Luke, the account of this 
confession, in his narrative as in John's, follows immediately upon 
that of the multiplication of the loaves ? Certainly the situation 
described in the fourth Gospel is very different. In consequence of 
a falling away which had just been going on amongst His Galilean 
disciples, Jesus puts the question to His apostles of their leaving 
Him. But the questions which Jesus addresses to them in the 
Syn. might easily have found a place in the conversation of which 
John gives us a mere outline. At the first glance, it is true, John's 
narrative does not lead us to suppose such a long interval between 
the multiplication of the loaves and this conversation as is required 
for the journey from Capernaum to Csesarea PhilippL But the 
desertion of the Galilean disciples, which had begun immediately, 
was not completed in a day. It might have extended over some 
time (John vi. 66 : he tovtov, from thai time). Altogether, the 
resemblance between these two scenes appears to us to outweigh 
their dissimilaritv. 

Eeim admirably says : '^ We do not know which we must think 
the greatest ; whether the spirit of the disciples, who shatter the 
Messianic mould, set aside the judgment of the priests, rise above 
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nil the iutervening degrees of popular appreciation, and proclaim as 
lofty and divine that which is abased and down-trodden, because 
to their minds* eye it is and remains great and divine, — or this 
personality of Jesus, which draws from these feeble disciples, not- 
withstanding the pressure of the most overwhelming experiences, 
so pure and lofty an expression of the effect produced upon them 
by His whole life and ministry." Gress : " The sages of Capernaum 
remained unmoved, the enthusiasm of the people was cooled, on 
every side Jesus was threatened with the fate of the Baptist . . . , 
it was then that the faith of His disciples shone out as genuine, 
and came forth from the furnace of trial as an energetic conviction 
of trutL" 

2d. Vers. 21, 22.^ The suffering Christ — ^The expression 
of Luke, He straitly charged and commanded them, is very 
energetic. The general reason for this prohibition is found in 
the following announcement of the rejection of the Messiah, 
as is proved by the participle eiir(i>v, saying. They were to 
keep from proclaiming Him openly as the Christ, on account 
of the contradiction between the hopes which this title had 
awakened in the minds of the people, and the way in which 
this office was to be realized in Him. But this threatening 
prohibition had a more special nature, which appears from 
John's narrative. It refers to the recent attempt of the people, 
after the multiplication of the loaves (John vi. 14, 15), to 
proclaim Him king, and the efforts which Jesus was then 
obliged to make to preserve His disciples from this mistaken 
enthusiasm, which might have seriously compromised His 
work. It is the recollection of this critical moment which 
induces Jesus to use this severe language (errcrifi'^aasi). It 
was only after the idol of the carnal Christ had been for ever 
nailed to the cross, that the apostolic preaching could safely 
connect this title Christ with the name of Jesus. " See 
how," as Riggenbach says (Vie de J^sus, p. 318), "Jesus was 
obliged in the very moment of self-revelation to veil Himself, 
when He had lighted the fire to cover it again." — Ae (ver. 
21) is adversative: "Thou sayest truly, I am the Christ; 
liU . . ." — Must, on account of the prophecies and of the 
divine purpose, of which they are the expression. — The 
members composing the Sanhedrim consisted of three classes 
of members : the elders, or presidents of synagogues ; the high 

> The Mas. vary between utm (T. H.) and Xiym (Alex.). —Ver. 22. The Mae. 
tvy between vytfh^m (T. B.) and mutrmnu^ 
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prieiUs, the heads of twenty-four classes of priests ; and scrihei^ 
or men learned in the law. All three Sjn, give here the 
enumeration of these official classea This paraphrase of the 
technical name invests the announcement of the rejection 
with all its importance. What a complete reversal of the 
disciples' Messianic ideas was this rejection of Jesus by the 
very authorities from whom they expected the recognition and 
proclamation of the Messiah ! ^ATroSoK^uurOiivai indicates 
deliberate rejection, after previous ecUculatian. — ^There was a 
crushing contradiction between this prospect and the hopes of 
the disciples ; but, as Klostermann truly says, the last words, 
*' And He shall rise again the third day" furnish the solution 
of it. 

Strauss and Baur contented themselves with denying the details 
of the prediction in which Jesus foretold His death. Yolkmar and 
Hokten at the present day refuse to allow that He had any know- 
ledge of this event before the last moments. According to HolBten, 
He went to Jerusalem full of hope, designing to preach there as 
well as in Galilee, and confident, in case of need, of the interposition 
of God and of the swords of His adherents. • . . The holy Supper 
itself was occasioned simply by a passing presentiment. . . . His 
terhble mistake took Jesus by surpnse at the last moment. Keim 
(ii. p. 556) acknowledges that it is impossible to deny the authen- 
ticity of the scene and conversation at Csesarea PhilippL According 
to him, Jesus could not have failed to have foreseen His violent 
death long before the catastrophe came. This is proved by the 
bold opposition of St. Peter, also by such sayings as those referring 
to the bridegroom who is to he taken away, to deaih as the way of life 
(Luke iz. 23, 24), to Jerusalem which kills the prophets ; lastly, by 
the reply to the two sons of Zebedee. We may add ix. 31, ziL 50 ; 
John iL 20, iiL 14, vi 53, zii 7, 24, — ^words at once characteristic 
and inimitable. And as to the details of this prediction, have we 
not a number of facts which leave no room for doubt as to the 
supernatural knowledge of Jesus (xxiL 10-34 ; John i. 49, iv. 18, 
vL 64, eta) 1 Wliat the modem critics more generally dispute, is 
the announcement of the resurrection. But if Jesus foresaw His 
death, He must have equally foreseen His resurrection, as certainly 
as a prophet believing in the mission of Israel could not announce 
the captivity without also predicting the return. And who would 
ever have dreamed of putting into the mouth of Jesus the expcession 
thru days and three nights after the event, when in actual fact the 
time spent in the tomb did not exceed one day and two nights U~* 
It is asked how it came to pass, if Jesus had so expressly predicted 
His resurrection, that this event should have been such an extra- 
ordinary surprise to his apostles f There we have a psydhological 
problem, which the disciples themselves found it difficult to ezpuun. 
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Comp. the remarks of the evangelists, ix. 45, xviii. 34, and parallels, 
which can only have come from the apostles. The explanation of 
this problem is perhaps this: the apostles never thought, before 
the facts had opened their eyes, that the expressions death and 
resurrection used by Jesus should be taken literally. Their Master 
so conmionly spoke in figurative language, that up to the last 
moment they only saw in the first term the expression of a sad 
separation, a sudden disappearance; and in the second, only a 
sudden return, a glorious reappearing. And even after the death 
of Jesus, they in no way thought they should see Him appear again 
in His old form, and by the restoration to life of the body laid in 
the tomb. If they expected anything, it was His return as a 
heavenly King ^see on xxiii 42). — Luke has omitted here the word 
of approval ana the severe reprimand which Jesus, according to 
Matthew, addressed to Peter on this occasion. If any one is deter- 
mined to see in this omission of Luke's a wilful suppression, the 
result of ill-will towards the Apostle Peter, or at least towards the 
Jewish Christians (Keim), what will he say of Mark, who, while 
omitting the words of praise, expressly refers to those of censure ) 

We can quite understand that the people could not yet 
bear the disclosure of a suffering Messiah ; but Jesus might 
make them participate in it indirectly, by initiating them into 
the practical conseguencea of this fact for His true disciples. 
To describe the moral crucifixion of His servants, vers. 23-27, 
was to give a complete revelation of the spirituality of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

3d. Vers. 23-27.* — "Arid He said to them all, If any man 
wUl come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daUy, and follow rne. 24. For whosoever wUl save his life shall 
lose it ; Imt whosoever vnll lose his life for my sake, the same 
shall save it, 25. For whal is a ma,n advantaged, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose himself, or he cast awayl 26. .Tb?* 
whosoever shall he ashamM of me, and of my words, of him shall 
the Son of man he asham!ed, when He shall come in His own 
glory, and in His Fath&i^s, and of the holy angels, 27. But I 
teU you of a truth, there he some standing here, which shall not 
taste of death, till they see the kingdom of Ood." — ^The preced- 
ing conversation had taken place within the privacy of the 

' Yer. 28. The Mas. vary between txim (T. R., Byz.) and tfx^triat (Alex.). — 
K<^. C. D. and 11 Mjj. 120 Mim. It»»«*«»«, omit »«^' if/«v«», which is the readin/; 
of T. R. with «• A. B. K. L. M. E. Z. n. Syr. Vg.— Ver. 26. D. SyT«. It«»s. 
omit x«7«vf. — Yer. 27. K. B. L. X., avr^v instead of m^u — 18 Mjj., •irmt in- 
stead of M. 

YOL. L > D 
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apostolic circle (ver. 18). The following words are addiesaec! 
to all, that is to say, to the multitude, which, while Jesus was 
praying with His disciples, kept at a distance. According to 
Mark, Jesus calls them to Him to hear the instruction which 
follows. Holtzmann maintains that this to aU oi Luke must 
have been taken from Mark. But why could not the same 
remark, if it resulted from an actual fact, be reproduced in 
two different forms, in two independent documents ? — Jesus 
here represents all those who attach themselves to Him under 
the figure of a train of crucified persons, ver. 23. The aor. 
iXSdv of the T. R means: make in general part of my 
following; and the present ipx^cOa* in the Alex.: range 
themselves about me at this very moment The figure 
employed is that of a journey, which agrees with their actual 
circumstances as described by Mark : iv tJ oSa>. — ^The man 
who has made up his mind to set out on a journey, has first 
of all to say farewell ; here he has to bid adieu to his own 
life, to deny himself. Next there is luggage to carry ; in this 
case it is the cross, the sufferings and reproach which never 
fail to fall on him who pays a serious regard to holiness of 
life. By the word aipeiv, to take tip, to burden oneself with, 
Jesus alludes to the custom of making criminals carry their 
cross to the place of punishment. Further, there is in this 
term the idea of a voluntary and cheerful acceptance Jesus 
says Ms cross, that which is the result of a person's own 
character and providential position. There is nothing arbi- 
trary about it ; it is given from abova The authenticity of 
the word daily, which is wanting in some MSS., cannot be 
doubted. Had it been a gloss, it would have been inserted in 
Matthew and Mark as well This voluntary crucifixion is 
carried on every day to a certain degree. Lastly, after having 
taken farewell and shouldered his burden, he must set out on 
his journey. By what road? By that which the steps of 
liis Master have marked out. The chart of the true disciple 
directs him to renounce every path of liis own choosing, that 
he may put his feet into the print of his leader's footstepa 
Thus, and not by arbitrary mortifications actuated by self- 
will, is the death of self completely accomplished. — ^The term 
follow, therefore, does not express the same idea as come after 
me, at the beginning of the verse; the latter would denote 
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imtward adherence to the followers of JestiP. The other refers 
to practical fidelity in the fulfilment of the consequences of 
this engagement 

The 24th verse demonstrates (for) the necessity for the 
crucifixion described, ver. 23. Without this death to self, 
anan loses himself (24a) ; whilst by this sacrifice he saves 
himself (245). We find here the paradoxical form in which 
the Hebrew Maschal loves to clothe itself. Either of the two 
ways brings the just man to the antipodes of the point to 
which it seemed likely to lead him. This profound sajdng, 
true even for man in his innocence, is doubly true when 
applied to man as a sinner. — Vvxn, the hreaih of life, denotes 
die soul^ with its entire system of instincts and natural 
faculties. This psychical life is unquestionably good, but 
only as a point of departure, and as a means of acquiring a 
higher life. To be anxious to save it» to seek to preserve it 
as it is, by doing nothing but care for it, and seek the utmost 
amount of self-gratification, is a sure way of losing it for 
ever ; for it is wanting to give stability to what in its essence 
is but transitory, and to change a means into an end. Even 
in the most favourable case, the natural life is only a transient 
flower, which must soon fade. That it may be preserved from 
dissolution, we must consent to lose it, by surrendering it to 
the mortifying and regenerating breath of the Divine Spirit, 
who transforms it into a higher life, and imparts to it an 
eternal value. To keep it, therefore, is to lose both it and 
the higher life into which, as the blossom into its fruity it 
should have been transformed. To lose it is to gain it, first 
of all, under the higher form of spiritual life ; then, some day, 
tinder the form even of natural life, with aU its legitimate 
instincts fuUy satisfied. Jesus says, "for my sake;" and in 
Mark, " for my sake and the gospeTs," It is, in fact, only as 
we give ourselves to Christ that we satisfy this profound law 
of human existence ; and it is only by the gospel, received 
in &ith, that we can contract this personal relationship to 
Christ Self perishes only when affixed to the cross of Jesus, 
and the divine breath, which imparts the new life to man, 
^omes to him from Christ alone. — No axiom was more 
frequently repeated by Jesus ; it is, as it were, the substance 
jof His moral philosophy. In Luke xviL 33 it is applied to 
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the time of the Parousia ; it is then^ in fact^ that it ^will be 
fully realized. In John xii 25 Jesus maikes it the law of 
EUs own existence; in Matt x. 89 He applies it to the 
apostolate. 

Vers. 25-27 are the confirmation {for) of this Maschalt. 
and first of all, vers. 25 and 26, of the first proposition. 
Jesus supposes, ver. 25, the act of saving (mis own lift, accom- 
plished with the most complete success . . . ^ amounting to a 
gain of the whole world. But in this very moment the 
master of this magnificent domain finds himself condemned 
to perish ! What gain I To draw in a lottery a gallery of 
pictures . . ., and at the same time to become blind ! The 
expression fj ^TjfiuoOek, or suffering loss, is difficult In 
Matthew and Mark this word, completed by '^^'v^v, corre- 
sponds to iTToXeaa^ in Luke ; but in Luke it must express 
a different idea. We may imderstand with it either tJie 
world or iavrov, himsdf, " suffering the loss of this world 
already gained,'' or (which is more natural) ''losing himself 
altogether (aTroTUa-asi), or even merely suffering some small 
loss in his own person.'' It is not necessary that the chastise- 
ment should amount to total perdition ; the smallest injury to 
the human personality will be found to be a greater evil than 
all the advantages accruing from the possession of the whole 
world. 

The losing oneself [the loss of the -personality] mentioned 
in ver. 25 consists, according to ver. 26 (for), in being 
denied by Jesus in the day of His gloiy. The expression, tO' 
be ashamed of Jesus, might be applied to the Jews, because 
fear of their rulers hindered them from declaring themselves 
for Him; but in this context it is more natural to apply 
it to disciples whose fidelity gives way before ridicule or 
violence. The CantaJyrigiensis omits the word Xiyox/^, which 
leads to the sense : ** ashamed of me and mine" This reading 
would recommend itself if better supported, and if the word 
\070u9 (my words) was not confirmed by the parallel expression 
of Mark (viii 35): "for my sake and the gospel s^ The 
glory of the royal advent of Jesus will be, first, that of His 
own personal appearing; next, the glory of God; lastly^ the 
glory of the angels, — all these several glories will be mingled 
together in the incomparable splendour of that great day 
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X 

(2 These, i 7-10). "Thua," says Gess, "to be worthy of 
this man is the new and paramount principle. This is no 
mere spiritualization of the Mosaic law ; it is a revolation in 
the religious and moral intuitions of mankind." 

Yer. 27 is the justification of the promise in ver. 245 
(find his life by losing it), as vers. 26 and 26 explained the 
threatening of 2Aa. It forms in the three Syn the conclusion 
•of this discourse, and the transition to the narrative of the 
transfiguration ; but could any of the evangelists have applied 
to such an exceptional and transitory incident this expression : 
the coming of the kingdom of CJmst (Matthew), or of God 
(Mark and Luke) ? — ^Meyer thinks that this saying can only 
^pply to the Parousia, to which the preceding verse referred, 
and which was believed to be very near. But could Jesus 
have laboured under this misconception (see the refutation 
of this opinion at chap. xxL) ? Or has the meaning of His 
Avoids been altered by tradition ? The latter view only would 
1)6 tenable. Many, urging the difference between Matthew's 
-expression (until they have seen the Son of man coming in 
His hingdom) and that of Mark ("• . . the kingdom of God 
<^ome with power**) or of Luke (". . . the kingdom of God**), 
think that the notion of the Parousia has been designedly 
•erased from the text of Matthew by the other two, because 
they wrote after the fall of Jerusalem. Comp. also the 
relation between Matt, xxiv., where the confusion of the two 
•events appears evident, and Luke xxL, where it is avoided. 
But, 1. It is to be observed that this confusion is found in 
Mark (xiiL) exactly the same as in Matthew (xxiv.). Now, if 
Mark had corrected Matthew for the reason alleged in the 
passage lefore %l8, how much more would he have corrected 
him in chap, xiii, where it is not a single isolated passage 
that ia in question, but where the subject of the Parousia is 
the chief matter of discourse ! And if the form of expression 
in Mark is not the result of an intentional correction, but of 
A simple difference in the mode of transmission, why might it 
not be the same also with the very similar form that occurs 
in Luke? 2. There is a very marked distinction both in 
Mark and Luke, a sort of gradation and antithesis between 
tliis saying and the preceding — ^in Luke by means of the 
|)urticle Bi, and further : "And I also say that this recompense 
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proTDised to tlie faithful confessors shall be enjoyed by some 
of you before you die f and in Mark, in a still more striking: 
manner, by the interruption of the diBcourse and the com- 
mencement of a new phrase: ^And He said to them" (ix 1). 
So that the idea of the Parousia must be set aside as far as 
the texts of Mark and Luke axe concerned. It may even be 
doubted whether it is contained in Matthew's expression; 
comp. Matt xxvl 64: '^ Henceforth [from now] ye shall see* 
the Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven.** The ex- 
pression henceforth does not permit of onr thinking of the 
Parousia. But this saying is very similar to the one before* 
us. Others apply this promise to the fall of Jerusalem, or to 
the establishment of the kingdom of God among the heathen^ 
or to the descent of the Holy Spirit. But inasmuch as these 
events were outward facts, and all who were contemporary 
with them were witnesses of them, we cannot by this reference 
explain nve;^ some, which announces an exceptional privilege. 
After all, is the Lord's meaning so difiBicult to apprehend ? 
Seeing the kingdom of Qod, in His teaching, is a spiritual fact^ 
in accordance with the inward nature of the kingdom itself; 
comp. xvii. 21: 'The kingdom of God is within you*' (see 
the explanation of this passage). For this reason, in order ta 
enjoy this sight, a new sense and a new birth are needed; 
John iii 3 : '' Except a man be lorn again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God." This thought satisfactorily explains the 
present promise as expressed in Luke and Mark. To explain 
Matthew's expression, we must remember that the work of 
the Holy Spirit pre-eminently consists in giving us a lively 
conviction of the exaltation and heavenly glory of Jesus^ 
(John xvL 14). The nvky some, are therefore all those theu 
present who should receive the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and 
behold with their inward eye those wonderful works of Ood, 
which Jesus calls His kingdom, or the kingdom of God. In 
this way is explained the gradation from ver. 26 to ver. 27 
in Mark and Luke : ' Whoever shall give his own life shall 
find it again, not only at the end of time, but even in this life 
(at Pentecost)." If this explanation be inadmissible, it must 
be conceded that this promise is based on a confusion of tlie 
fsdl of Jerusalem with the Parousia; and this would be » 
proof that our Gospel as well as Mat^Jiew's was writtci> 
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before that catastrophe. — *AXfi9m must not he oonnected 
with Xeyctf : Verily I say to you. It should he placed before 
the verb, as the afiijv is in the two other Syn. ; and Luke 
more generally makes use of iw' a\fi0€ia<; (three times in the 
Grospel, twice in the Acts). It must, then, belong to etalv : 
" There are certainly among you!* — The Alez. reading axnov, 
here, must be preferred to the received reading, SSe, which is 
taken from the other Syn. 

4. The Transfiguration: ix. 28-36. — There is but one 
allusion to this event in the whole of the N. T. (2 Pet 1), 
which proves that it has no immediate connection with the 
work of salvation. On the other hand, its historical reality 
can only be satisfactorily established in so far as we succeed 
in showing in a reasonable way its place in the course of the 
life and development of Jesus.^ — ^According to the description 
of the transfiguration given in the Syn. (Matt xviL 1 et seq. ; 
Mark ix. 2 et seq.), we distinguish three phases in this scene : 
1st. The personal glorification of Jesus (vers. 28, 29) ; 2d, The 
appearing of Moses and Elijah, and His conversation with 
them (vers. 30-33) ; Zd. The interposition of God Himself 
(vers. 34-36). 

let. Vers. 28, 29.* The Glory of Jesus. — ^The three narra- 
tives show that there was an interval of a week between the 
transfiguration and the first announcement of the sufferings 
of Jesus, with this slight difference, that Matthew and Mark 
say six days (tfter, whilst Luke says aiout eight days after. It 
is a very simple explanation to suppose that Luke employs a 
round number, as indeed the limitation wo-e/, ahou/t, indicates, 
whilst the others give, from some document, the exact figure. 
But this explanation is too simple for criticism. ''Luke," 
says Holtzmann, '' affects to be a better chronologist than the 
othera" And for this reason, forsooth, he substitutes eight for 
9tisc on his own authority, and immediately, from some qualm 
of conscience, corrects himself by using the word about I To 

* No one seems to us to haTe apprehended the real and profound meaning of 
the transfiguration so weU as Lange, in his admirable Vie de Jiaua, a book the 
ilefects of which have nnfortunatdy been mnch more noticed than ita rare 
beauties. Eeim might have learned more from him, especially in the study of 
this incident. 

> Yer. 28. M* B. H. Syr. 11^. omit mm before irmfmXM$m9.—TbB Ifss. rary be- 

twem UMi»vfif MM huuf^f and buMii^f mm Immwrmv. 
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such puerilities is criticism driven by the hypothesis of a 
common document. The Aramaean constructions, which charac- 
terize the style of Luke in this passage, and which are not 
found in the two other Syn. (ey^ero koX api/Srj, ver. 28 ; 
erf hero ettrev, ver. 33), would be sufficient to prove that he 
follows a different document from theirs. — ^The nominative 
^/lipcu 6KTa>, eigJU days, is the subject of an elliptical phrase, 
which forms a parenthesis : *' Ahmt eight days had passed amiy* 
It is not without design that Luke expressly adds, after these 
sayings. He thereby brings out the moral connection between 
this event and the preceding conversation. — ^We might think, 
from the account of Matthew and Mark, that in taking His 
disciples to the mountain, Jesus intended to be transfigured 
before them. Luke gives ns to understand that He simply 
wished to pray with them. Lange thinks, and it is probable, 
that in consequence of the announcement of His approaching 
sufferings, deep depression had taken possession of the hearts 
of the Twelve. They had spent these six days, respecting 
which the sacred records preserve unbroken silence, in a gloomy 
stupor. Jesus was anxious to rouse them out of a feeling 
«rhich, to say the least, was quite as dangerous as the enthusi- 
astic excitement which had followed the multiplication of the 
loaves. And in order to do this He had recourse to prayer ; 
He sought to strengthen by this means those apostles especially 
whose moral state would determine the disposition of their 
colleagues. Elnowing well by experience the influence a 
sojourn upon some height has upon the soul, — how much more 
easily, in such a place, it collects its thoughts and recovers 
from depression, — He leads them away to a mountain. The 
art TO denotes the mountain nearest to the level country where 
Jesus then was. According to a tradition, of which we can 
gather no positive traces earlier than the fourth century (Cyril 
of Jerusalem, Jerome), the mountain in question was Tabor, a 
lofty cone, situated two leagues to the south-east of Kazareth. 
Perhaps the Gospel to the Hebrews presents an older trace of 
this opinion in the words which it attributes to Jesus : *' Then 
my mother, the Holy Spirit, took me up by a hair of my head, 
and carried me to the high mountain of Tabor." But two 
circumstances are against the truth of this tradition : 1. Tabor 
is a lon<; way off Csesarea Fhilippi, where the previous conver* 
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sation took placa Certainly, in the intervening six days 
Jesus could have returned even to the neighbourhood of Tabor. 
But would not Matthew and Mark, who have noticed the 
journey into the northern country, have mentioned this return ? 
2, The summit of Tabor was at that time, as Bobinson has 
proved, occupied by a fortified town, which would scarcely 
^gree with the tranquillity which Jesus sought. We think, 
therefore, that probably the choice lies between Hermon and 
Mount Fanias, from whose snowy summits, visible to the 
admiring eye in all the northern parts of the Holy Land, the 
sources of the Jordan are constantly fed. 

The strengthening of the faith of the three principal apostles 
was the object, therefore, of this mountain excursion; the 
glorification of Jesus was an answer to prayer, and the means 
3mployed by God to bring about the desired result The 
<^nnection between the prayer of Jesus and His transfiguration 
is expressed in Luke by the preposition iv, which denotes 
more than a mere simultaneousness (whilst He prayed), and 
makes His prayer the cause of this mysterious event. Elevated 
feeling imparts to the countenance and even to the figure of 
the entire man a distinguished appearance. The impulse of 
true devotion, the enthusiasm of adoration, illumine him. And 
when, corresponding with this state of soul, there is a positive 
revelation on the part of God, as in the case of Moses or of 
Stephen, then, indeed, it may come to pass that the inward 
illumination, penetrating, through the medium of the soul, 
-even to its external covering, the body, may produce in it a 
prejude, as it were, of its future glorification. It was some 
phenomenon of this kind that was produced in the person of 
Jesus whilst He was praying. Luke describes its effects in 
the simplest manner : " His cotmtenance became otJier*' How 
can Holtzmann maintain that in him the vision is '' aestheti- 
cally amplified." His expression is much more simple than 
Mark's: "He was transfigured he/ore tJiem,*' or than that of 
Matthew, who to these words of Mark adds, " and Sis couTUe- 
-nance shone as the sfwnr — ^This luminous appearance possessed 
the body of Jesus in such intensity as to become perceptible 
«ven through His garments. Even here the expression of Luke 
is very simple : '' His garmemts "became white and shiningl* and 
contrasts with the stronger expressions of Mark and Matthew. 
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—The grandeur of the recent miracles shows us that Jesus ot 
this time had reached the zenith of His powers. As every* 
thing in His life was in perfect harmony, this period must 
have been that also in which He reached the perfection of His 
inward development Having reached it, what was His normal 
future ? He could not advance ; He must not go back. From 
this moment, therefore, earthly existence became too narrow a 
sphere for this perfected personality. There only remained 
death ; but death is the offspring of the sinner, or, as St Paul 
says, the wages of sin (Bom. vL 23). For the sinless man the 
issue of life is not the sombre passage of the tomb ; rather is 
it the royal road of a glorious transformation. Had the hour 
of this glorification struck for Jesus ; and was His trans- 
figuration the beginning of the heavenly renewal ? This is 
Lange's thought; it somehow brings this event within the 
range of the understanding. Gess gives expression to it iir 
these words: "This event indicates the ripe preparation of 
Jesus for immediate entrance upon eternity." Had not Jesus 
Himself voluntarily suspended the change which was on the 
point of being wrought in Him, this moment would have be- 
come the moment of His ascension. 

2d. Vers. 30-33. The Appearing of Moses and Mijah, — Not 
only do we sometimes see the eye of the dying lighted up 
with celestial brightness, but we hear him conversing with 
the dear ones who have gone before him to the heavenly home. 
Through the gate which is opened for him, heaven and earth 
hold fellowship. In the same way, at the prayer of Jesus,, 
heaven comes down or earth rises. The two spheres touch. 
Keim says : " A descent of heavenly spirits to the earth has 
no warrant either in the ordinary course of events or in the 
Old or New Testament" Gess very properly replies : ** Who 
can prove that the appearing of these heroes of the Old 
Covenant was in contradiction to the laws of the upper world ? 
We had far better confess our ignorance of those laws." — 
Moses and Elijah are there, talking with Him. Luke does not 
name them at first He says two men. This expression 
reflects the impression which must have been experienced by 
the eye-witnesses of the scene. They perceived, first of all^ 
the presence of two persons tmiknown ; it was only afterwards 
that they knew them by name. *Ihov, behold, expresses the 
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suddenness of the apparition. The imperf.^ thsy were talking^^ 
proves that the conversation had already lasted some time- 
when the disciples perceived the presence of these strangers. 
On-tyev is emphatic : who were no other than . . • Moses and 
Elijah were the two most zealous and powerful servants of 
God under the Old Covenant Moreover, both of them had a 
privileged end : Elijah, by his ascension, was preserved from 
the unclothing of death ; there was something equally mys- 
terious in the death and disappearance of Moses. Their 
appearing upon the mountain is perhaps connected with the- 
•ixceptional character of the end of their earthly life. Bui 
how, it is asked, did the apostles know them ? Perhaps Jesus^ 
addressed them by name in the course of the conversation, or 
indicated who they were in a way that admitted of no mis- 
take. Or, indeed, is it not rather true that the glorified bear 
upon their form the impress of their individuality, their new 
name (Eev. iL 17) ? Could we behold St John or St. Paul 
in their heavenly glory for any length of time without giving 
them their name ? 

The design of this appearing is only explained to us by 
Luke : " They talked," he says literally, " of the departure whidh 
Jesus was about to accomplish at JeriLsaleniJ* How could cer- 
tain theologians imagine that Moses and EUjah came to in- 
struct Jesus respecting His approaching sufferings, when only 
six days before He had Himself informed the Twelve about 
them ? It is rather the two heavenly messengers who are- 
learning of Jesus, as the apostles were six days before, unless- 
one imagines that they talked with Him on a footing of 
equality. . In view of l^t cross which is about to be erected, 
Elijah learns to know a glory superior to that of being takeu 
up to heaven, — ^the glory of renouncing, through love, such 
an ascension, and choosing rather a painful and ignominious- 
death. Moses comprehends that there is a sublimer end than 
that of dying, according to the fine expression which the 
Jewish doctors apply to his death, ''from the kiss of the 
Eternal;" and this is to deliver up one's soul to the fire of 
divine wrath. This interview, at the same time, gave a 
sanction, in the minds of the disciples, to an event from the 
prospect of which only six days before they shrank in terror. 
The term S^oBo^, going ant, employed by Luke, is chosea 
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designedly ; for it contains, at the same time, the ideas both 
of death and ascension. Ascension was as much the natural 
way for Jesus as death is for ns. He might ascend with the 
two who talked with Him. But to ascend now would be to 
ascend without us. Down beloW, on the plain, He sees man- 
land crushed beneath the weight of sin and deatL Shall He 
abandon them? He cannot biing Himself to this. He 
cannot ascend unless He carry them with Him ; and in order 
to do this. He now braves the other issue, which He can only 
accomplish at Jerusalem. ItX/qpovp, to accomplish, denotes 
not the finishing of life by dying (Bleek), but the completion 
of death itself. In such a death there is a task to accomplish. 
The expression, at Jei'usalem, has deep tragedy in it; at 
Jerusalem, that city which has the monopoly of the murder of 
the prophets (xiii. 33). — This single word of Luke's on the 
subject of the conversation throws light upon the scene, and 
we can appraise at its true value the judgment of the critics 
•(Meyer, Holtzmann), who regard it as nothing more than the 
43upposition of later tradition ? 

Further, it is through Luke that we are able to form an 
idea of the true state of the disciples during this scene. The 
imperf., they talked, ver. 30, has shown us that the conversation 
had already lasted some time when the disciples perceived the 
presence of the two heavenly personages. We must infer 
irom this that they were asleep during the prayer of Jesus. This 
idea is confirmed by the plus-perfect fjcav fiefiapijfiipoi, they 
had been weighed down, ver. 32. They were in this condition 
during the fonner part of the interview, and they only came 
to themselves just as the conversation was concluding. The 
term Buvyptjyopeii; is used nowhere else in the N. T. In profane 
Greek, where it is very little used, it signifies : to keep awake. 
Meyer would give it this meaning here : " persevering in 
keeping themselves awake, notwithstanding the drowsiness 
which oppressed them." This sense is not inadmissible ; never- 
theless the 8i, hut, which denotes an opposition to this state of 
slumber, rather inclines us to think that this verb denotes 
their return to self-consciousness through (Sia) a momentaiy 
«tate of drowsiness. Perhaps we should regard the choice of 
this unusual term as indicating a strange state, which many 
persons have experienced, when the soul, after having sunk 
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to sleep in prayer, in coming to itself, no longer finds itself in 
the midst of earthly things, bnt feels raised to a higher sphere, 
in which it receives impressions full of unspeakable joy. 

Yer. 33 also enables us to see the true meaning of Peter's 
words mentioned in the three narratives. It was the moment,. 
Luke tells us, when the two heavenly messengers were pre- 
paring to part from the Lord. Peter, wishing to detain them, 
ventures to speak. He offers to construct a shelter, hoping 
thereby to induce them to prolong their sojourn here below ; 
as if it were the fear of spending the night in the open air 
that obliged them to withdraw ! This enables us to under- 
stand Luke's remark (comp. also Mark) : not knowing what he 
said. This characteristic speech was stereotyped in the tradi- 
tion, with this trifling difference, that in Matthew Peter calls 
Jesus Lord (fcvpi^), in Mark Master (pafifit), in Luke Master 
((hnaTdra). And it is imagined that our evangelists amused 
themselves by making these petty chajiges in a common text ! 

dd. Vers. 34-36.^ The Divine Voice. — ^Here we have the 
culminating point of this scene. As the last sigh of the dying 
Christian is received by the Lord, who comes for him (John 
xiv. 3 ; Acts viL 55, 56), so the presence of God is manifested 
at the moment of the glorification of Jesus. — ^The cloud is no 
ordinary cloud ; it is the veil in which God invests Himself 
when He appears here below. We meet with it in the desert 
and at the inauguration of the temple ; we shall meet with it 
again at the ascension. Matthew calls it a brighi cloud ; never- 
theless he says, with the two others, that it overshadowed thi& 
scene. His meaning is, that the brightness of the central 
light pierced through the cloudy covering which cast its 
mysterious shadow on the scene. If with the T. B. we read 
iKeipov^, only Jesus, Moses, and Elijah were enveloped in the 
cloud, and the fear felt by the disciples proceeded from 
uneasiness at being separated from their Master. But if with 
the Alex, we read airov^, all six were enveloped in an instant 
by the cloud, and the fear which seized the apostles was 

^ Yer. 84. — K* B. L. some Mnn., irirsi«^kf instead of iiri«r»i«#fy.^K. B. C. L* 
some Mnn., u^ixtut avrtyt instead of tmuwvt unktu*^ which is the reading of 
T. B. with the other Mjj. and the versions. — Yer. 85. K* B. L. Z. Cop., • i«Ji.s- 
Xtyfuft instead of « •ymwnr»tf which is the reading of T. B. with 18 Idjj., the 
greater part of the Mnn. Syr. It^ 
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•caused by their vivid sense of the divine nearness. The 
former meaning is more natural ; for the voice coming forth 
(nU of the doud could scarcely be addressed to any but persons 
'who were themselves outside the cloud. 

The form of the divine declaration is very nearly the same 
in the three accounts. The Alex, reading in Luke : this is 
my Meet, is preferable to the received reading : this is my 
bdoved Son, which is taken either from the two other narratives^ 
or from the divine salutation at the baptism. It is a question 
here of the elect in an absolute sense, in opposition to servants, 
like Moses and Elijah, chosen for a special work. Comp. 
xxiiL 35. The exhortation: Hear Him, is the repetition of 
that by which Moses, Deut. xviii 15, charged Israel to welcome 
st some future day the teaching of the Messiah. This last 
word indicates the design of the whole scene : " Hear Him, 
whatever He may say to you : follow in His path, wherever 
He may lead you." We have only to call to mind the words 
of Peter: "Be it far from Thee, Lord! this shall not he unto 
Thee," in the preceding conversation, to feel the true bearing 
of this divine admonition. — ^We find here again the realization 
of a law which occurs throughout the life of Jesus ; it is this^ 
that every act of voluntary humiliation on the part of the Son 
is met by a corresponding act of glorification, of which He is 
the object, on the part of the Father. He goes down into the 
waters of the Jordan, devoting Himself to death ; God addresses 
Him as His well-beloved Son. In John xii, in the midst of 
the trouble of His soul. He renews His vow to be faithful 
unto death ; a voice from heaven answers Him with the most 
magnificent promise for His filial heart 

Matthew mentions here the feeling of fear which the other 
two mention earlier. — The word: Jestts only, ver. 36, is com- 
mon to the three narratives. It is a forcible expression of 
the feeling of those who witnessed the scene after the disap- 
pearing of the celestial visitants; see on iL 15. Does it 
contain any allusion to the idea which has been made the veiy 
soul of the narrative : The law and the prophets pass away 
Jesus and His woixl alone remain ? To me it appears doubtful 
— ^The silence kept at first by the apostles is accounted for in 
Matthew and Mark by a positive command of Jesus. The 
Lord's intention, doubtless, was to prevent the carnal excite* 
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ment whicli the account of such a scene might produce in the 
hearts of the other apostles and in the minds of the peopla 
After the resurrection and the ascension^ there would no longer 
he anything dangerous in the account of the transfiguration. 
The risen One could not be a king of this world. Luke does 
not mention Jesus* prohibition ; he had no reason for omitting 
it, had he known of it. The omission of the following con- 
versation respecting the coming of Elijah may be accounted 
for, on the other hand, as intentional This idea being current 
only amongst the Jews, Luke might not think it necessary to 
record for Gentile readers the conversation to which it had 
given rise. Besides, i 17 already contained a summary of 
what there was to be said on this subject This entire scene, 
then, in each of its phases, conduced to the object which Jesus 
had in view — the strengthening of the faith of His own. Li 
the first, the contemplation of His glory ; in the second, the 
sanction of that way of sorrow into which He was to enter 
and take them with Him ; in the third, the divine approval 
stamped on all His teaching : these were powerful supports 
for the faith of the three principal apostles, which, once con- 
firmed, became, apart from words, the support of the faith of 
their weaker feUow-disciples. 

The objections to the reality of the transfiguration are : 1. Its 
magical character and uselessness : Why, asks Keim, should there 
be a sign from heaven on this grand scale, when Jesus always refused 
to grant any such prodigy ! — But nowhere, perhaps, does the sound 
reasonableness of the gospel come out more clearly than in this 
oarratLve ; glorification is as much the nannal termination of a holy 
life, as death is of corrupt life. The design with which this mani- 
festation, which might have been concealed from the disciples, was 
displayed to them, appears from its connection with the previous con- 
versation respecting the sufferings of the Messiah. — 2. The impossi- 
bility of the reappearing of beings who have long been dead (see on 
ver. 30). — 3. A real appearing of Elijah would be an actual contradic- 
tion to the following conversation (in Matthew and Mark), in which 
Jesus denies the return of this prophet in person, as expected by the 
rabbis and the people. These are the arguments of Bleek and Keim. 
— ^But what Jesus denies in the following conversation is not a 
temporary appearance, like tlmt of the transfiguration, but Elijah's 
return to life on earth in order to fulfil a new ministry. This is 
what John the Baptist had accomplished (i. 17). — 4. The silence of 
John, who must have conceived of the glory of Jesus in a more 
spiritual manner. — ^Is it to be believed tluLt this objection can be 
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raised by the same critic who blames John for the Tmtgkal charactet 
of the miracles which he relates, and denies their reality for this 
reason 1 The transfiguration, along with many other incidents (the 
choice of the Twelve, the institution of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, etc.), is omitted by John for the simple reason that they 
were sufficiently known through the Syn., and did not necessarily 
enter into the plan of his book. — 5. ''The artificial character of the 
narrative appears from its resemblance to certain narratives of th& 
0. T." (Keim). And yet this very Keim disputes the reality of the 
appearing of Moses and Elijah, on the ground that apparitions of 
the dead are not warranted by the 0. T. 1 But how is the existence 
of our three narratives to be explained ? Paulus reduces the whole 
to a natural incident. He supposes an interview of Jesus with twa 
unknown friends with whom He had made an appointment on the 
mountain. The reflection of the rising or setting sun on the snows 
of Hermou, followed by a sudden clap of thunder, occasioned all 
the rest. But who were those secret friends more closely connected 
with Jesus than His most intimate apostles? This explanation 
only results in making this scene a got-up affair, and Jesus a char- 
latan. It is abandoned at the present day. Weisse, Strauss, and 
Keim regard the transfiguration as nothing but an invention of 
mythical origin, designed to represent the moral glory of Jesus 
under images derived from the history of Moses and Elijab. But 
they can never explain how the Churcli created a picture sa 
complete as this out of fragments of 0. T. narrative. And how 
could a mythical narrative occur in the midst of such precise his- 
torical notes of time as those in which it is contained in the three 
narrations (six or eight days after the conversation at Gsesarea, on the 
one hand ; the eve of the cure of the lunatic child, on the other) t 
And Jesus' strict injunction forbidding His apostles to publish a» 
event which never took place ! We must pass here, as everywhere 
else, from the mythical theory to the supposition of imposture. 
And Peter's absurd speech — ^would the Church have been likely to 
make its founder speak after this fashion 1 Lastly, others have 
regarded the transfiguration simply as a dream of Peter's. But did 
the two other apostles have the same dream at the same time 7 
And would Jesus have attached such importance to a disciple's 
dream as to have strictly prohibited him from relating it until after 
His resurrection from the dead ) All these fruitless attempts proT^ie 
that the denial of the fact has also its difficulties. 

From innocence to holiness, and from holiness to glory ; here w<9 
have the normal development of human existence, its royal path. 
The transfiguration, at the culminating point of the life of Jesus, 
shows that once at least this ideal has been realized in the history 
of humanity. 

This narrative is one of those in which we can most clearly 
establish the originality and superior character of Luke's sources 
of information. Certainly, he has neither derived his matter from 
the two other evangelists, nor from a document common to all 
three. This is evident from these two expressions : ^hi days afttr^ 
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and ih& eled of God (ver. 28 and ver. 35). The details by which 
Luke detennines for us the precise object of this scene, and the 
subject of Jesus' conversation with Moses and Elijah, as well as the 
picture he gives of the state of the disciples, are such inimitable 
touches, and are so suggestive for purposes of interpretation, that 
criticism must renounce its mission as a search after historic truth, 
or else decide to accord to Luke the possession of independent 
sources of information closely connected with the fact 

The transfiguration is the end and seal of the Galilean 
ministry, and at the same time the opening of the history of 
the passion in our three Gospels. 

5. The Cwre of the Lunatic Child: ix. 37-43a. — ^The 
following narrative is closely connected with the preceding in 
the three Syn. (Matt. xviL 14 et seq. ; Mark ix. 14 et seq.). 
There was a moral contrast which had helped tradition to 
keep the chronological thread. 

Vers. 37-40.* The Bequest. — ^The sleep with which the 
disciples were overcome, as well as Peter's ofifer to Jesus, ver. 
33, appear to us to prove that the transfiguration had taken 
place either in the evening or during the night. Jesus and 
His three companions came down from the mountain the next 
morning. A great multitude awaited them. Nevertheless, 
according to Mark, the arrival of Jesus excited a feeling of 
surprise. This impression might be attributed to a lingering 
reflection of glory, which still illumined His person. But a 
more natural explanation of it is the violent scene which had 
just taken place before all this crowd, which gave a peculiar 
opportuneness to the arrival of the Master. Matthew omits 
all these details, and goes straight to the fact — ^The symptoms 
of the malady, rigidity, foaming, and cries, show to what kind 
of physical disorder it belonged ; it was a species of epilepsy. 
But the 42d verse and the conversation following, in Matthew 
and Mark, prove that in the belief of Jesus the disorder of 
the nervous system was either the cause or the effect of a 
mental condition, of the same kind as those of which we have 
already had several examples (iv. 33 et seq., viii. 26 et seq.). 
According to Matthew, the attacks were of a periodical cha- 
racter, and were connected with the phases of the moon 

* Ver. 87. K. B. L. S. omit i» Before m ilijf.— Ver. 38. The Mas. are divided 
between KniSXi^tfi and •«'«i3xi4'«y.— Ver. 39. K* B. some Mnn. It Vg. add »m 
fnweit l)efore neu ^irttfa^ru (taken from Mark). 
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(creKrjvLd^ercu). Mark adds three items to the description of 
the malady : dumbness (in the expression dwmi demon there 
is a confusion of the cause with the effect ; comp. viii. 12^ 13, 
14, 23, for examples of similar confusion), grinding of the 
teeth, and wasting away. These are common symptoms in 
epilepsy. 

The disciples had found themselves powerless to deal with 
a malady so deep-seated (it dated from the young man's 
childhood, Mark ix. 21); and the presence of certain scribes 
(see Mark), who no doubt had not spared their sarcasm either 
against them or their Master, had both humiliated and ex- 
asperated them. The expectation of the people was therefore 
highly excited. — ^What a contrast for Jesus between the 
hours of divine peace which He had just spent in communion 
with heaven, and the spectacle of the distress of this father, 
and of the various passions which were raging around him ! 

Vers. 41-43a. The Answer. — ^The severe exclamation of 
Jesus : Faithless and perverse generation, etc., has been applied 
to the disciples (Meyer) ; to the scribes (Calvin) ; to the 
father (Chrysostom, Grotius, Neander, De Wette) ; to the 
people (Olshausen). The father in Mark acknowledges his 
unbelief; the scribes were completely under the power of 
this disposition ; the people had been shaken by their influ- 
ence ; lastly, the disciples — so in Matthew Jesus expressly 
tells them when the scene was over — ^had been defeated in 
this case by their want of faitL All these various explana- 
tions, therefore, may be maintained. And the expression, 
yevia, generation, the contemporary race, is sufficiendy wide 
to comprehend all the persons present. After enjoying 
fellowship with celestial beings, Jesus suddenly finds Him- 
self in the midst of a world where unbelief prevails in all its 
various degrees. It is therefore the contrast, not between 
one man and another, but between this entire humanity 
alienated from God, in the midst of which He finds Himself, 
and the inhabitants of heaven whom He has just left, which 
wrings &om Him this mournful exclamation. Aiearpafi^ihri, 
perverse, an expression borrowed from Deut xxxiL 5. — ^The 
twice repeated question, h^jw long . . . / is also explained by 
the contrast to the preceding scene. It is not an expression 
of impatienca The scene of the transfiguration has just 
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proved, that if Jesus is still upon the earth, it is by His own 
free vrUl, The term suffer yov, implies as much. But He 
feels Himself a stranger in the midst of this unbelief, emd 
He cannot suppress a sigh for the time when His filial and 
fraternal heart will be no longer chilled at every moment by 
exhibitions of feeling opposed to His most cherished aspira- 
tions. The holy enjoyment of the night before has, as it 
were, made Him home-sick. Hfm v/^9, amongst yov,, in Luke 
and Mark, expresses a more active relation than fieff vfi&v, 
with you, in Matthew. — The command : Bring thy son hither, 
has something abrupt in it. Jesus seems anxious to shake 
off the painful feeling which possesses Him ; comp. a similar 
expression, John xl 34. 

There is a kind of gradation in the three narratives. 
Matthew, without mentioning the preceding attack, merely 
relates the cure ; the essential thing for him is the conversa- 
tion of Jesus with His disciples which followed. In Luke, 
the narrative of the cure is preceded by a description of the 
attack. Lastly, Mark, in describing the attack, relates the 
remarkable conversation which Jesus had with the father of 
the child. This conversation, which bears the highest marks 
of authenticity, neither allows us to admit that Mark drew 
his account from either of the others, or that they had his 
narrative, or a narrative anything like his, in their possession ; 
how could Luke especially have voluntarily omitted such 
details? 

We shall not analyze here the dialogue in Mark in which Jesus 
suddenly changes the question, whether He has power to heal^ into 
another, whether His questioner has power to lelieve ; after which, 
the latter, terrified at the responsibihty thrown upon him by this 
turn being given to the question, invokes with anguish the power 
of Jesus to help his faith, which appears to him no better than 
unbeUef. Nothing more profound or exquisite has come from the 
pen of any evangelist It is the very photography of the human 
and paternal heart. And we are to suppose that the other evange- 
lists had this masterpiece of Mark's before their eyes, and mutilated 
it ! — We find these two incidents in Luke mentioned also in the 
raising of the widow of Nain's son : an only son (ver. 38) : and He 
gave him to his father (ver. 42). "They belong to Luke's manner," 
says the critic. But ought not the original and characteristio 
details with which our Gospel is full to inspire a little more con- 
fidence in his narratives] — ^The conversation which followed this 
miracle, and which Luke omitSj is one of the passages in which the 
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unbelief of the apostles is most severely blamecL This omissioii 
does not prove, at any rate, that the sacred writer was animated with 
that feeling of ill-will towards the Twelve which criticism imputes 
to hiuL 

6. The three last Incidents of Jesuil OalUean Ministry : ix. 
436-50. 

1st The Second Announcement of the Passion : vers. 436- 
45.^ — We may infer from the two other Syn. (Matt xvii 
22, 23 ; Mark ix. 30-32), more especially from Mark, that it 
was during the return from Csesarea Philippi to Capernaum 
that Jesus had this second conversation with His disciples 
respecting His sufferings. Luke places it in connection with 
the state of excitement into which the minds of those who 
were with Jesus had been thrown by the preceding miracles. 
The Lord desires to suppress this dangerous excitement in the 
hearts of His disciples. And we can understand, therefore, 
why this time Jesus makes no mention of the resurrection 
(comp. ix. 22). By the pronoun vfiei^:, you, He distinguishes 
the apostles from the multitude : " You who ought to know 
the real state of things.'' The expression diaOe ek rh Sna, 
literally, put this into your ears, is very forcible. " K even 
you do not understand it, nevertheless impress it on your 
memory ; keep it as a saying." — The sayings which they are 
thus to preserve, are those which are summarized in this veiy 
44th verse, and not, as Meyer would have us think, the enthu- 
siastic utterances of the people to which allusion is made in 
ver. 43. The/(w which follows is not opposed to this mean- 
ing, which is the only natural one : " Bemember these sayings ; 
for incredible as they appear to you, they will not fail to be 
realized." — The term, he delivered into the hands of mm, refers 
to the counsel of God, and not to the treachery of Judaa — 
They can know very little of the influence exercised by the 
will on the reason who find a difficulty in the want of under- 
standing shown by the disciples (ver. 45). The prospect 
which Jesus put before them was regarded with aversion 
(Matt V. 23), and consequently they refused to pay any 
serious attention to it, or even to question Jesus about it 
(Mark v. 32). Nothing more fully accords with psychological 
experience than this moral phenomenon indicated afresh by 

' Ter. is. The Mas. are divided between •9r§m^t9 (T. R.) and %^uu (Alex.). 
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Luke. The following narrative wiU prove its reality. The 
ha, in order that, ver. 45, does not signify simply, so that 
The idea of purpose implied in this conjunction refers to the 
providential dispensation which permitted this blindness. 

2d. The question: Which is th^ greatest? vers. 46-48.^ — 
This incident also must belong, according to Matthew and 
Mark, to the same time (Matt, xviii. 1 et seq. ; Mark ix. 33 
et seq.). According to Mark, the dispute on this question had 
taken place on the road, during their return from Gaesarea to 
Capernaum. " What were ye talking ahout h/ the way ?" Jesus 
asked them after their arrival (ver. 33); and it was then 
that the following scene took place in a house which, accord- 
ing to Matthew, was probably Peter's. We have several other 
indications of a serious dispute between the disciples happen- 
ing about this time ; for example, that admonition preserved 
by Mark at the end of the discourse spoken by Jesus on this 
occasion (ix. 50): ** Have salt in yourselves, and he at peace 
among yourselves ;'* then there is the instruction of Jesus on 
the conduct to be pursued in the case of offences between 
brethren. Matt xviii 15: "If thy trother sin against thee . . . ;" 
lastly, the question of Peter : " How many times am I to for- 
give my brother ?" and the answer of Jesus, xviii. 21, 22. All 
these sayings belong to the period of the return to Capernaum, 
and are indications of a serious altercation between the dis- 
ciples. According to the highly dramatic account of Mark, it 
is Jesus Himself who takes the initiative, and who questions 
them as to the subject of their dispute. Shame-stricken, like 
guilty children, at first they are silent ; then they make up 
their minds to avow what the question was about which they 
had quarrelled. Each had put forward his claims to the first 
place, and depreciated those of the rest. Peter had been the 
most eager and, perhaps, the most severely handled. We see 
how superficial was the impression made on them by the 
announcement of their Master's sufferings. Jesus then seated 
Himself (Mark v. 35), emd gathering the Twelve about Him, 
gave them the following instruction. All these circumstances 
are omitted by Matthew. In his concise way of dealing with 

^ Yer. 47. K. B. F. E. L. n. several Mnn. Syr. read utmt instead of !?«*.-« 
B. C. D., frttiiff instead of watitw, — Ver. 48. K. B. C. L. X. Z. some Mnn. 
XtpMqiM^ irr/f instead of irr«u. 
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facts, contrary to all moral probability, he puts the question : 
Which of us is the greatest f into the mouth of the disciples 
who adckess it to Jesus. All he regards as important is the 
teaching given on the occasion. As to Luke, Bleek, pressing 
the words iv avrot^, in them, supposes that, according to him, 
we have simply to do with the thoughts which had arisen in 
the hearts of the disciples (comp. ver. 47, rfj^ xapSlasi), and 
not with any outward quarrel But the term €tcrj\0€, occurred, 
indicates a positive fact, just such as that Mark so graphically 
describes ; and the expression in them, or arrwng them, applies 
to the circle of the disciples in the midst of which this dis- 
cussion had taken place. — Jesus takes a child, and makes him 
the subject of His demonstration. It is a law of heaven, that 
the feeblest creature here below shall enjoy the largest measure 
of heavenly help and tenderness (Matt, xviii. 10). In con- 
formity with this law of heaven, Jesus avows a peculiar in- 
terest in children, and commends them to the special care of 
His own people. Whoever entering into His views receives 
them as such, receives Him. He receives Jesus as the riches 
which have come to fiU the void of his own existence, which 
in itself is so poor, and in Jesus, God, who, as a consequence 
of the same principle, is the constant complement of the 
existence of Jesus (John vi. 57). Consequently, for a man 
to devote himself from love to Jesus to the service of the 
little ones, and so make himself the least, is to be on the road 
towards possessing God mosN completely, and becoming the 
greatest. 

The meaning of Jesus' words in Matthew is somewhat dif- 
ferent, at least as far as concerns the first part of the answer. 
Here Jesus lays down as the measure of true greatness, not a 
tender sympathy for the little, but the feeling of one's own 
littleness. The child set in the midst is not presented to the 
disciples as one in whom they are to interest themselves, but 
as an example of the feeling with which they must themselves 
be possessed. It is an invitation to return to their infantine 
humility and simplicity, rather than to love the little ones. It 
is only in the 5 th verse that Matthew passes from this idea, 
by a natural transition, to that which is contained in the 
answer of Jesus as given by Luke and Mark. It is probable 
that the first part of the answer in Matthew is borrowed from 
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another scene^ which we find occuiiing later in Mark (x. 13- 
16) and Luke (xviii 15-17), as well as in Matthew himself 
(xix. 13-15) ; this Gospel combines here, as usual, in a single 
discourse elements belonging to different occasions. Meyer 
thinks that in this expression, receive in my name, the in my 
name refers not to the disposition of him who receives, but of 
him who is received, in so far as he presents himself as a dis- 
ciple of Jesus. But these two notions : presenting oneself in 
the name of Jesus (consciously or unconsciously), and being 
received in this name, cannot be opposed one to the other. 
As soon as the welcome takes place, one becomes imited with 
the other. — ^The Alex, reading i<rrl, is, is more spiritual than 
the Byz. earai, shaU le, which has an eschatological meaning. 
It is difficult to decide between them. 

3d. The Dissenting Disciple: vers. 49 emd 50.* — Only in 
some very rare cases does John play an active part in the 
Gospel history. But he appears to have been at this time in 
a state of great excitement ; comp. the incident which imme- 
diately follows (ix. 54 et seq.), and another a little later 
(Matt. XX. 20 et seq.). He had no doubt been one of the 
principal actors in the incident related here by himself, and 
which might very easily have had some connection with the 
dispute which had just been going on. The link of connec- 
tion is more simple than criticism imagines. The importance 
which Jesus had just attributed to His name in the preceding 
answer, makes John fear that he has violated by his rashness 
the majesty of this august name. When once in the way of 
confession, he feels that he must make a clean breast of it. 
This connection is indicated by the terms awoKpiOek (Luke) 
and aireKpidrf (Mark). This incident, placed here in close 
connection with the preceding, helps us to understand some 
parts of the lengthened discourse. Matt xviii, which certainly 
belongs to this period. These little ones, whom care must be 
taken not to offend (ver. 6), whom the good Shepherd seeks to 
save (vers. 11-13), and of whom not one by God's will shall 

^ Yer. 49. K. B. L. X. A. Z. some Mnn. read iv r^ in place of i «*< r« (iv per- 
haps taken from Mark). — fe(. B. I^ Z. It*"4., i««Xv«^if instead of tjiiivXvr«/Kiir. — 
Yer. 50. C. D. F. L. M. Z. add «vr«f to /»« mmXtnru — ^They read ««/ v/un and 
vwif wftutf in K«^ B. C. B. E. L. M. Z. n. several Mnn. It. Syr. ; »mf vfutw and 
yvtf ftfimy in t<* A. X. A. some Mnn. ; and maf nfttf and uittf k/mmv in T. R, ao- 
cording to K** £. F. G. H. S. U. Y. r. a. and most of the Mnn. 
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perish (ver. 14), are doubtless beginners in the faith, such as 
he was towards whom the apostles had shown such intolerance. 
Thus it very often happens, that by bringing together separate 
stones scattered about in our three narratives, we succeed in 
reconstructing large portions of the edifice, and then, by join- 
ing it to the GU)spel of John, the entire building. 

The fact here mentioned is particularly interesting. '^ Wc 
see," as Meyer says, " that even outside the circle of the per- 
manent disciples of Jesus there were men in whom His word 
and His works had called forth a higher and miraculous power ; 
these sparks, which fell beyond the circle of His disciples, had 
made flames burst forth here and there away from the central 
fire." Was it desirable to extinguish these fires ? It was a 
delicate question. Such men, though they had never lived in 
the society of Jesus, acquired a certain authority, and might 
use it to disseminate error. With this legitimate fear on the 
part of the Twelve there was no doubt mingled a reprehensible 
feeling of jealousy. They no longer had the monopoly of the 
work of Christ. Jesus instantly discerned this taint of evil in 
the conduct which they had just pursued. — In Luke, as in 
Mark, instead of the aor. i/eoi>\ua-afiev, we forbade him, some 
MSS. read the imperf. iKfokuofiev : " We were forbidding him» 
and thought we were doing right ; were we deceived ?" Their 
opposition was only tentative, inasmuch as Jesus had not 
sanctioned it. This is the preferable reading. 

The answer of Jesus is full of broad and exalted feeling. 
The divine powers which emanate from Him could not be 
completely contained in any visible society, not even in that 
of the Twelve. The fact of spiritual union with Him takes 
precedence of social communion with the other disciples. So 
far from treating a man who makes use of His name as an 
adversary, he must rather be regarded, even in his isolated 
position, as a useful auxiliary. — Of the three readings offered 
by the MSS. in ver. 50, and which are also found in Mark 
{against you — -for you ; against you — -for us ; against us — -for 
us), it appears to me that we must prefer the first : " He who 
is not against you, is for you'* The authority of the Alex. 
MSS., which read in this way, is confirmed by that of the 
ancient versions, the Italic and the Feschito, and still more by 
the context The person of Jesus is not in fact involved in 



CHAP. IX. 49, 50. 44) 

this conflict^ — is it not in His name that the man acts ? As a 
matter of fact, it is the Twelve who are concerned: " he fol- 
loweth not vriih us;*' this is the grievance (ver. 49). It is 
quite different in the similar and apparently contradictory 
saying (Luke xL 23 ; Matt. xii. 30) : " He who is not with me, 
is against me" The difference between these two declarations 
consists in this ; in the second case, it is the personal honour 
of Jesus which is at stake. He opposes the expulsions of 
demons, which He effects, to those of the Jewish exorcists. 
These latter appear to be labouring with Him against a com- 
mon enemy, but really they are strengthening the enemy. In 
the application which we might make of these maxims at the 
present day, the former would apply to brethren who, while 
separated from us ecclesiastically, are fighting with us for the 
cause of Christ ; whilst the latter would apply to men who, 
although belonging to the same religious society as ourselves, 
are sapping the foundations of the gospeL We should have 
the sense to regard the first as allies, although found in a dif- 
ferent camp ; the others as enemies, although found in our own 
camp. 

Mark introduces between the two parts of this reply a 
remarkable saying, the import of which is, that no one need 
fear that a man who does such works in the name of Jesus 
will readily pass over to the ranks of those who speak evil of 
Him, that is to say, of those who accuse Him of casting out 
devils by Beelzebub. After having invoked the name of Jesus 
in working a cure, to bring such an accusation against Jesus 
would be to accuse himseK. 

Nowhere, perhaps^ is the fitting of the S3m. one into the other, 
albeit quite undesigned, more remarkable. In Matthew the words, 
without the occasion of them (the dispute between the disciples) ; 
in Luke the incident, with a brief saying having reference to it ; in 
Mark the incident, with some very graphic and much more circum- 
stantial details than in Luke, and a discourse which resembles in 
part that in Matthew, but differs from both by omissions and addi- 
tions which are equally important. Is not the mutual independence 
of the three traditional narratives palpably proved 9 
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DUstardieeVs Commentary on Revelation included, thai U has been resolved in the mean* 
time not to undertake it. 

' I need hardly add that the last edition of the aoourate, perspicnous, and learned oom- i 
mentary of Dr. Meyer has been most carefully oonsulted throughout ; and I must again, 
as in the preface to the GalatLans, avow my great obligations to the acumen and wholar- 
ehipof tiie learaed editor.*— Bishop Ellioott in Prtfaee to his * Commmtairy on EpkesiamsJ' 

'The ablest grammatical exegete of the age.' — Phiup Sohaff, D.D. 

* In accuracy of scholarship and freedom from prejudice, he is equalled by few.'— 
Literary Churchman. 

' We haye only to repeat that it remains, of its own kind, the very best Oommentaiy 
of the New Testament which we possess.' — Church Bells. 

' No exegetical work is on the whole more yaluable, or stands in higher public esteem. 
As a critic he is candid and cautious ; exact to minuteness in philolo^ ; a master of the 
grammatical and historical method of interpretation.' — Princeton Bevtew. 
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Just pubUshedy in demy 8t*o, price 12«., 

THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE 

CHURCH 

HISTORICALLY AND BXBGBTIOALLY CONSIDERED. 

(Eleventh Series of Cunningham Leotures,) 
By Rev. D. DOUGLAS BANNERMAN, M.A. 



' Mr. Bannerman has exeonted hu task with commendable impartiality and thorough- 
nesa. His learning is ample, his materials haye been oareinlly sifted and olearlj 
arranged, his reasoning is apt, laoid, and forcible, while he has none of the bitterness 
which so frequently mars controyersial works of this dass.'— Sop^ut Magazine. 

* The matter is beyond all question of the yery holiest and best. . , . We do not 
hesitate to g^ye the book a hearty recommendation. ^O2ef!0r^man'« Jliaff(t^ne, 

*The Cunningham Lecturer has made out an admirable case. His book, indeed, 
while not written in a controyersial spirit^ but with calm temper, argnmentatiye power, 
and abundant learning, is a yery torcible yindication of the Presbyterian system, and 
one which, we suspect, it will be no easy task to refute, whether from the Uomanist or 
the Anglican BideS— Scotsman, 

In demy 8t70, jirice 12«., 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: 

Its Principles, Its Branches, /ts Results, and Its Literature. 

By ALFRED CAVE, B.A., 

PBIMOXPAL, AND PROFESSOR OF THEOLOOT, OF HAOKNET OOLI^BOB, LOHDOK. 



* We can most heartily recommend this work to students of eyery degree of attain- 
ment, and not only to those who will haye the opportunity of utilising its aid in the 
most sacred of the professions, but to all who desire to encourage and systematize their 
knowledge and clarify their yiews of Diyine things.* — Ifonoo^formitt and BngUsh 
Independent, 

* We know of no work more likely to proye useful to divinity students. Its arrange- 
ment is perfect, its learning accurate and extensiye, and its practical hints inyalnable.^ — 
ChriUian World, 

* Professor Caye is a master of theological science. He is one of the men to whose, 
industry there seems no limit . . . We can only say that we haye rarely read a book' 
with more cordial approyal.' — Baptist Magazine. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In demy BvOy price 12«., 

THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE, 

yyi^iT^^iwg imiiilxles into the Origin of Baerifloo, the JeirlBli Bitoalt the 

Atonement* and the Lord's Bnpper. 



* A thoroughly able and erudite book, from almost eyery page of which eomething 
may be learned. The Author's method is exact and logicsl, the style perspionons and 
forcible — sometimes, indeed, almost epigprammatio ; and, as a careful attempt to asoertain 
the teaching of the Scripture on an important subject, it cannot fail to t>e interesting 
eyen to those whom it does not conyinoe.^ — WiUckuum. 

# 
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HANDBOOKS FOR BIBLE-CLASSES 
AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 

Edited by 
MAECUS DODS, D.D., and ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 

COMMENTARIES^ 

GeneslB, 28.; Joibna, Is. 6d.; Judges, Is. 8d.; GbronidM, Is. 6d.; Haggal, 
ftoliarlah, and Malacbl, 28. ; Kark, 2s. 6d. ; Luke, Two Parts, ds. 8d. ; Acta, Two 
Parts, ds.; SomaiiB, 2s.; Qalatlaim, Is. 6d. ; Hebrews, 2b. 6d. Exodus [in <Ae Press]. 

GENERAL SUBJECTS— 

Life of Gbxlst, Is. 6d. ; Sacraments, Is. 6d. ; Confession of Faitb, 28. ; ScottUh 
Ohurbh History, Is. 6d. ; Tbe Ghnrdi, Is. 6d. ; The Beformatton, 28. ; PreslQr- 
teriantsm. Is. 6d.; Lessons on the Life of Christy 2s. 6d.; The Shorter Oatechlsm, 
28. 6d. ; Short History of Ifisslons, 28. 6d. ; Life of St Paul, Is. 6d. ; Palestine, 
2s. 6d. ; Work of the Holy Spirit, Is. 6d. ; Sum of Saving Knowledge, Is. 6d. ; 
The Irish Presbsrterlan Church, 2s; The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions 
of Science, 28. ; Butler's Three Sermons upon Human Nature, Is. 6d. ; The Chrls- 
tian Doctrine of Qod, Is. 6d. 

BIBLE -^L ASS PRIMERS. 

Edited by Rev. Professor SALMOND, D.D. 

Inpaper covers, 6d, each; free by pott, 7d. In doth, ScL each; freehypost, 9d, 
The Historical Connection between the Old and New Testaments— Life of 
Christ— The Shorter Catechism, Parts 1-2, Q. 1-SL— Period of the Judges— Out- 
lines of Protestant Kissions— Life of the Apostle Peter— Outlines of Early Churdh 
History— Life of David— Life of Hoses— Life of Paul— Life and Belgn of Solomon- 
History of the Beformatton— Kings of Israel— Kings of Judah— Joshua and the 

Conquest. 

>*> Detailed IdaU of * Handhooka * and 'Primert* free on applicaiion, 

Jtut pvblished, in crown 8v0, price 5$,, 

BEYOND THE STARS; 

OB, 

HEAVEN, ITS niHABITANTS, OCCTJFATIOKS, AND LIFE. 
By THOMAS HAMILTON, D.D., Belfast, 

AUTHOR OF * BISTORT OF THE IRISH PRESBTTBRIAN GHUROH.* 

Contents. — Some Introductory Words. A Settling of Localities. The King of 
the Coimtrr. The King's Ministers. The King's Messengers. The King's 
Subjects. The Little Ones in Heaven. Do they know one another in Heavent 
Common Objections to the Doctrine of Recognition in Heaven. Between Death 
and Resurrection. How to get there. 

Jutt published, in croum Bvo, price 58,, 

THE VOICE FROM THE CROSS: 

9 Zttits of 5^ennon0 on ont %axVa $a00ton 
BY EMINEHT LIVING PREACHERS OF QERMANY. 

INCLUDINO 

Rev. Drs. Ahlfeld, Baub, Bayer, Couard, Faber, FrommeLi Gerok, HXhkelt, 
Hansen, Kooel, Lutharbt, M9he, MtTLLENsiEFEN, Nebe, QirANST, 

ScHRADER, ScHEOTER, STdCKER, AND TEICHMttLLER. 

WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
And Portrait of Dr. K5obl. 

Edited and Translated by William MackintoBh, ILJL, F.S.8. 

* Is certain to be weloosned with devout gratitude by every evangelical Christian in 
Great Britain.'— CMseian Leader. 

' The preachers present their various themes with marked freshness of thought, in 
new or uncommon lights, and in a manner that to English readers cannot fail to be rich 
in suggestion. This is a peculiarly welcome volume.^ Axjptuf Maganne. 
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In demy 4to, Third Edition, with Supplement^ price 88«., 

BIBLICO-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON OF NEW 

TESTAMENT GREEK. 

By HEEMANN CEEMER, D.D., 

PBoneaBOB of thboloot nr thb umyntsiTT of obdfbwald. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE SECOND EDITION 

By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A. 

THE SUPPLEMENT, WHICH 18 INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE, MAY BE HAD 

SEPARATELY, price 148, 



TRANSLATOR'S NOTE. 

Since the publication of the Lerge BngUeh Edition of Professor Cromer's Lexicon hy Messrs. T. k 
T. Olark in the year 1878, a third German edition 0883), and a fourth in the present year (1886), 
hare appeared, containing much additional and yaluabie matter. Articles upon important words 
already rally treated have been rearranged and enlarged, and several new words have been inserted. 
Like most Qerman works of the kind, tue Lezloon has grown edition by edition : it is growing, and 
probably it will still grow tn yean to come. The noble English Edition of 1878 being stereorrped, 
It became necessary to embody these Additions in a Supplxmknt involving the somewhat difficult 
task of gathering up and rearranging alterations and insertions under words already discussed, 
together with the simpler work of translating the articles upon words ^upwards of 800) newly 
added. The present Supplement, extending over 823 psges, embodies both classes of additional 
matter. 

To fkcilitate reference, a mw and very copious Ikdkx of the entire work. Lexicon and Supple- 
ment, has been subjoined, enabling the student to consult the work with the same ease as the 
earlier edition, the arrangement of words by Dr. Oremer not being alphabetical save in groups, and 
requiring in any case frequent refiorence to the Lidex. Here at a glance it will be seen where any 
word is treated of in either Part. 

One main feature of Dr. Cremer's additions Is the consideration of the Hkbbkw Equivalkmtb 
to many Greek words, thus making the Lexicon invaluable to the Hebraist. To aid him, the very 
frill and important Hebrew Index, embracing upwards of 800 Hebrew words, and extending over 
several pages, is appended. 



^It Is not too muoh to my that the Supplement will greatly enhance the yalae of the 
original work ; while of this we imagine it needless to aad many words of commendation. 
It holds a deservedly high position in the estimation of all students of the Saored 
tongues.' — Literarp Churaiman. 

* I)r. Oremer's work is highly and deservedly esteraied in Germany. It gives with 
care and thoroughness a complete history, as far as ft goes, of each word and phrase 
ihat it deals with. . . . Dr. 0remer*8 explanations are most lucidly set out* — Ouirdian. 

* It is hardly possible to exa^^rate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament. . . . The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
Uter edition are considerable and important* — Cffiurch Bells, 

*We cannot find an important word incur Greek New Testament which is not 
discussed with a fulness and discrimination which leaves nothing to be desired.' — 
Noneo^formitL 

In 0)ie large Svo VolumCj Ninth English Edilion, price lbs., 

A TREATISE ON THE 
GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, 

REGARDED AS THE BASIS OF NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 

Translated fbom the German of Dr. G. B. WINER. 

With larffe additions and full Indices. Third Edition. Edited by Bey. W. 

F. Moulton, D.D., one of the New Testament Tranalation Reyiaenu 

' We need not say it is tht Grammar of the New Testament It is not only superior 
to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference 
on the subject. No other could be mentioned with it* — LittraTy Churchma/n. 
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HERZOG'S EHCYCLOP^DIA. 

In Three Vohtmeif imperial 8vo, priot 24<. each^ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OR DICTIONARY 

OF 

BIBLICAL, HISTORICAL, DOCTRINAL, AND 

PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

BASED OR THE REAL-ENCTKLOPlDIE OP HERZ06, PUTT, AND HADCL 

Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 

PBOFXSSOR IN THX XTVIOM THKOLOOIOAL SKXIXIAKT, NEW YORK. 

*A8 % oomprehensiye work of reference, within a moderate compass, we know 
nothing at all equal to it in the large department which it deals with.' — Ckmrck BeUs. 

* The work will remain as a wonderful monument of industry, learning, and skiU. It 
will be indispensable to the student of specifloally Protestant Geology ; nor, indeed, do 
we think that any scholar, whatever be his especial line of thought or study, would 
find it superfluous on his shelves.* — Literary Churehman, 

* We oommend this work with a touch of enthusiasm, for we have often wanted such 
ourselves. It embraoes in its range of writers all the leading authors of Europe on 
ecclesiastical questions. A student may deny himself many other volumes to secure 
this, for it is certain to take a prominent and permanent place in our literature.' — 
Evangelioal Magaeme. 

* It is with great pleasure we now call attention to the third and oonduding volume 
of this work. ... It is a noble book. . . . For our ministerial readers we can scarcely 
wish anvthiog better than that every one of them should be put in possession of 
a copy tbrough the generosity of the wealthy laymen of their congregation; such a 
sowing of good seed would produce results most beneficial both to those who preach 
and to those who hear. But this Cyclopedia is not by any means for ministerial 
students only ; intelligent and thoughtful minds of all classes wUl discover in it so much 
interest and value as will make it a perfect treasure to thenu* — ChruHan W&rld. 

Supplement to Herzog's Encyclopaedia. 

Jutt publithedf in imperial 8vo, price 8f., 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LIVING DIVINES 
AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS, 

OF ALL DENOMINATIONS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

Being a Supplement to ' Schaff-Herzog EncyclopiBdIa of Religions Knowledge.' 

EDITED BT 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., and Rev. S. M. JACKSON, M.A. 

* A very useful Encyclopedia. I am very glad to have it for frequent reference.* — 
Bight Bev. Bishop Liobtfoot. 

* The information is very lucidly and compactly arranged.' — Bev. Oanon Dbivkr. 

* Very useful, and supplies information not elsewhere obtained.*— Bev. Dr. Hkvbt 
Allok. 

In Two Volumet, 9vo {970 pp.), price 21i., 

LIVES OF THE LEADERS OF THE CHURCH 

UNIVERSAL. 

FROM IGNATIUS TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Edited by Db. FERDINAND PIPER. 

* A veiy interesting and useful hagiology. . . . The collection is one of remaiAable 
value and interest'—BrOuft Quarterly Beview. 

' A really new idea, executed with commendable care and skilL* — F^reepian* 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 

38 GEORGE STREET EDINBURGH/ 
XONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 

Adam (J., D.D.) — An Exposition of the Epistle of James. 8vo, 98. 
Ahlfeld (Dr.), etc. — The Voice from the Cross : Sermons on our 

Lord's Passion by Eminent Living Preachers of Germany. Cr. 8vo, price 5s. 

Alexander (Prof. W. Lindsay) — System of Biblical Theology, 

Two vols. 8vo, 2l8. 

Alexander (Dr. J. A) — ^Commentary on Isala^h. Two vols. 8vo, ITs. 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library — ^A Collection of all the Works 

OF THB Fathers op the Christian Church prior to the Couiycil of 
NiCAA. Twenty-four vols. 8vo, Subscription price, £6, 6s. 

Augustine's Works— Edited by Marcus Dods, D.D. Fifteen vols. 

Svo, Subscription price, £3, 19s. ., 

Bannerman (Prof.)— The Church of Christ. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Bannerman (Rev. D.D.)— The Doctrine of the Church. Svo, 12s. 
Baumgarten (Professor) — Apostolic History. Three vols. Svo, 278. 
Beck (Dr.) — Outlines of Biblical Psychology. Crown Svo, 4s. 

Pastoral Theology in the New Testament. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Bengal — Gnomon of the New Testament. With Original Notes, 

Explanatory and Illustrative. Five vols. 8vo, Subscription price, 81s. 6d. 
Cheaper Edition, the five volume* hound in three, 24s. 

Besser's Christ the Life of the World. Price 6s. 
Bible-Glass Handbooks. Crown Svo. 

BiNNiB (Prof.)— The Church, Is. 6d. 

Brown (Principal)— The Epistle to the Romans, 28. 

Candlish (Prof.)— The Christian Sacraments, Is. 6d. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit, Is. 6d. 

Christian Doctrine of God. Is. 6d. 

Davidson (Prof.)-~The Epistle to the Hebrews, 2s. 6d. 

DoDS (Marcus, D.D.) — Post- Exilian Prophets, 28. Book of Genesis, 2s. 

Douglas (Principal)~Book of Joshua, Is. 6d. Book of Judges, Is. 8d. 

Hamilton (T., D.D.)— Irish Presbyterian Church History, 2s. 

Henderson (Archibald, M.A.)— Palestine, with Maps. The maps are by 
Captain Conder^ R,E., of the Palestine ExpUration Fund, Price 2s. 6d. 

Eilpatrick (T. B., B.D.) — Butler's Three Sermons on Human Nature. Is. 6d. 

Lindsay (Prof.)— St. Mark's Gospel, 2s. 6d. 

St. Luke's Gospel, Part L, 2s, ; Part II., Is. 8d. 

The Reformation, 2s. 

The Acts of the Apostles, Two vols.. Is. 6d. each. 

MACaREQOR (Prof.) — The Epistle to the Galatians, Is. 6d. 

Macphekson (John, M.A.) — Presbyterianism, la 6d. 

The Westminster Confession of Faith, 2s. 

The Sum of Saving Knowledge, Is. 6d. 

MuRPHT (Prof.)— The Books of Chronicles, Is. 6d. 

Scrymoeour (Wm.) — Lessons on the Life of Christ, 2s. 6d. 

Stalker (James, M.A.) — Life of Christ, Is. 6d. Life of St. Paul, Is. 6d. 

Smith (George, LL.D.) — A Short History of Missions, 2s. 6d. 

Thomson ( W. D., M.A.) — Christian Miracles and CondusionB of Science. 2s. 

Walker (Norman L., MA.) — Scottish Church History, Is. 6d. 

Whyte (Alexander, D.D.) — The Shorter Catechism, 28. 6d. 

Bible-Class Primers. Paper covers, 6d. each; free by post, 7d. In 

doth, 8d. each ; free by post, 9d. 
Groskkrt (Prof.)— Joshua and the Conquest Given (Prof.)— The Kings of Judah. 
Gix>ao (Paton J., D.D.)— Life of Paul. Ivsracu (Jambs, M. A.)— Life of Moses. 
Patbrsoii (Prof. J. *A.)— Period of the Judges. 
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61oag(P. J.,D.D.) — Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. 8to, 128. 
-— - — Introduction to the Catholic £pistlbs. 8vo, lOs. 6cL 

ExEGETiCAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Godet (Prof. )— Commentary on St. Luke's Gospel. Two vols. Svo, 2l6. 

Commentary on St. John's Gospel. Three vols. 8vo, Sis. 6<L 

Commentary on Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. 8vo, 218. 

Commentary ON 1st Epistle to Corinthians. 2vols.8vo,2l8. 

Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. Cr. dvo, 6& 

Goebel (Signed) — ^The Parables of Jesus. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Gotthold'8 KmMeniB ; or, Invisible Things Understood by Things 

THAT AKB Madb. Crown Sto, 58. 

Grimm's Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josxfh H. Thatxr, D.D. Demy 4to, 868. 
Onyot (Arnold, LL.D.)— Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony in the 

Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. Grown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Hagenbach (Dr.KK) — History of Doctrines. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

History of the Reformation. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Hall (Bev. Newman, LL.B.)— The Lord's Prayer. 8vo, 10s. 6cL 
Hamilton (T., D.D.) — Beyond the Stars; or, Heaven, its Inhabitants, 

Ocenpations, and Life. Crown 8to, 58. 

Harless (I}r. G. A.) — System of Christian Ethios. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Harris (Bev. S., D.D.)— The Philosophical Basis of Theism. 8vo, 1 28. 

^The Self-Revelation of God. 8vo, 12s, 

Haupt (Erich)— The First Epistle of St. John. 8vo, 10s. 61 
Haveraick (H. A. Ch.) — Introduction to Old Testament. 10s. 6d. 
Heard (Bev. J. B., HA.)— The Tripartfte Nature of Man — Sphut, 

Soul, Ain> Body. Fifth Edition, crown Svo, 6i.' 

Old AND New Theology. AConstructiveCritique. Or.8vo,68. 

Hefele (Bishop) — ^A History of the Councils of the Church. 

Vol. I., to A.D. 825 ; Vol. II., ad. 826 to 429. YoL IIL, ad. 481 to the 
close of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. Sro, 128. each. 

BengBtenberg (Professor) — Commentary on Psalms. 3 vols. 8vO) 33s. 
-^ — Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. Treatises on 

the Song of Solomon, Job, and on Isaiah, etc. Svo, Ot. 

The Prophecies of Ezekiel Elucidated. Svo, 10s. 6cL 

The Genuineness of Daniel, etc. 8vo, 12s. 

History of the Kingdom of God. Two vols. 8vo, 218, 

Christology of the Old Testament. Four vols. 8vo, £2, 2s. 

On the Gospel of St. John. Two vols. 8vo, 21a 

Herzog — ENCYCLOPiEDiA OF BiBUCAL, Historical, Doctrinal, and 

Pbactical Thsoloot. BoMd on tht Beal-EnqfUapOdie of Henog, PliU, 
and jffauck. Edited by Prof. Sohaff, D.D. In Three vols., price 248. each. 

-^ Encyclopedia of Living Divines, etc., of all Denominations 

IN EuBOPE AND America. (Svpplementto Herzog^sEncyclopcedia, ) Imp. 8vo,88, 

Hutchison (John, D.D.) — ^Commentary on Thessalonians. 8vo, 98. 

' ' Commentary on Phiuppians. 8vo, Ts. 6d. 
Janet (Paul) — Final Causes. By Paul Janet, Member of the In- 
stitute. Tranalated from the French. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 128. 

The Theory of Morals. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6cL 

Johnstone (Prof. B., D.D.) — Commentary on First Peter, 8vo, 

IDs. 6d. 

Joufflnoy— Philosophical Essay& Fcap. 8vo, 58. 

Kant — ^The Mbtaphysic of Ethios. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Philosophy of Law. Trans. Uv W. Hastie, B.D. Cr. 8vo, 5a. 
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Kdl (Prof.)— Commentary on the Pentateuch. 3 vols. 8vo, 3 Is. 6d. 

Commentary on Joshua, Jxjdqes, and Ruth, 8vo, 10b. 6d. 

Commentary on the Books of Samuel. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Commentary on the Books of Kings. 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

Commentary on Chronicles. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Commentary on Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Commentary on Jeremllh. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Commentary on Ezekiel. Two vols. 8vo, 2 Is. 

Commentary o^ Daniel. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

On the Books of the Minor Prophets. Two vols. 8vo, 2l8. 

Manual of Historico-Critical Introdcction to the 

Canonical Scripttres of the Old Testament. Two vols. 8vo, 2l8. 

Handbook of Biblical Archaeology. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

Keymer (Eev. N., M.A.) — Notes on Genesis. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Eillen (Prof.) — ^The Old Catholic Church ; or, The History, Doc- 
trine, Worship, and Polity of the Christians, traced to a.d. 765. Svo, 98. 

The IgnatianEpistles Entirely Spurious. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Eonig (Dr. P. B,)— The Religious History of Israel. A Discussion 

of the Chief Problems in Old Testament History as opposed to the 
Development Theorists. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Enumnacher (Dr. P. W.) — ^The Suffering Saviour ; or, Meditations 

on the Last Days of the Sufferings of Christ. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 68. 

David, the King of Israel : A Portrait drawn from Bible 

History and the Book of Psalms. Second Edition, crown %vo, Bs. 

Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Kurtz (Prof.) — Handbook of Church History. Two vols. 8vo, Ids. 

History of the Old Covenant. Three vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Ladd (Prof. O. T.)— The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture: A 

Critical, Historical, and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the 
Old and New Testaments. Two vols. 8vo, 1600 pp., 248. 

Laidlaw (Prof.) — The Bible Doctrine of Man. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Lange (J. P., D.D.) — The Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, Edited, 

with additional Notes, by Mabous Dods, D.D. Second Edition, in Fonr 
yoIb. 8yo, Subscription pnce 288. 

— .— ~ Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments. Edited 

by Philip Sohaff, D.D. Old Testakimt, 14 vols. ; New Tsstament, 10 
vols. ; Apocbtpha, 1 vol. Subscription price, nett, 158. each. 

•: On St. Matthew and St. Mark. Three vols. 8yo, 31s. 6d. 

' On the Gospel of St. Luke. Two vols. 8vo, IBs. 

On the Gospel of St. John. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 



Lechler (Prof. 0. V., D.D.)— The Apostolic and Post-Apostouc 

Times. Their Diversity and Unity in Life and Doctrine. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, ISa. 

Lefamann (Pastor) — Scenes from the Life of Jesus. Cr. Svo, Ss. 6d. 
Lewis (Tayler, LL.D.) — ^The Six Days of Creation. Cr. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
Lisco (F. &.) — ^Parables of Jesus Explained. Fcap. Svo, 58. 
Lotze (Hermaim) — Microcosmus : An Essay concerning Man and his 

relation to the World. Second Edition, two yok. Svo (1450 pages), 868. 

Lnthaordt^ Kahnis, and Brackner — ^The Church. Crown Svo, 58. 
Lntburdt (Prof ) — St. John the Author of theFourth Gospel. 7s. 6d. 
St. John's Gospel Described and Explained according 

TO ITS Peouliab Character. Three yoU. Svo, Sis. 6d. 

Apologetic Lectures on the Fundamental (SkeA 

Edition), Saving (Fyftk Bdx^xm), Moral Truths of CHRisTiAKmr (Thvrd 
Edition). Three vols, crown Svo, 6«. each. 
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Haodonald — Introduction to Pentateuch. Two vols. 8vo, 21s. 

^ The Creation and Fall. 8vo, 12s. 
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